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N our number of last April we attempted to meet the argu- 
ments of the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” against 
the possibility and antecedent probability of miracles. In 

his answer to Professor Lightfoot in the ‘“‘ Contemporary Re- 
view” for January, he disclaims the position of maintaining the 
impossibility of miracles, thus, p. 25 :—“ Now my argument in 
the first part is not that miracles are impossible—a thesis 
which it is quite unnecessary to maintain—but the much more 
simple one that miracles are antecedently incredible. Having 
shown that they are so, and appreciated the true nature of 
the allegation of miracles, and the amount of evidence re- 
quisite to establish it, I proceed to examine the evidence 
which is actually produced in support of the assertion that 
although miracles are antecedently incredible they neverthe- 
less took place.” We must protest here against what we 
consider an abuse of language. ‘‘Incredible” means that 
- which cannot be believed, “ antecedently incredible’ should 
mean what cannot be believed, not because of the insufficiency 
of the evidence, but antecedently to any evidence, because it 
involves some contradiction to a known truth. So understood, 
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impossibility and antecedent incredibility are only different 
aspects, objective and subjective, of the same quality, the in- 
credibility of a matter being precisely its impossibility, as we 
must needs recognize it when adequately presented to us. In 
this sense there can be no room for examining whether the 
antecedently incredible “nevertheless took place.” ‘‘ Ante- 
cedent incredibility” is a dubious phrase, under cover of 
which the author of “ Supernatural Religion” is enabled to 
marshal all his arguments against the possibility of miracles, 
to inflict the largest amount of damage, and at the samc time 
to provide against the inconveniences of defeat. According 
to Hume, whom the author of “ Supernatural Religion ” 
quotes with unqualified approval, the miracle is so antece- 
dently incredible that we are warranted in making “a gene- 
ral resolution never to lend any attention” to any testimony 
that may be urged in its behalf. What more could we do 
were it impossible? In “ Supernatural Religion ”’ itself the 
phrase seems to be used to designate a high degree of unlike- 
lihood, in which there are no grounds for expecting an event 
to occur, and substantial grounds for expecting that it will 
not do so. Now we admit that if we rise from a consideration 
of the history and philosophy of the universe, from commu- 
nion with our own hearts and consciences, with this conclu- 
sion, that the inevitable First Cause is a mechanical world-soul, 
acting wholly by necessary laws; that our own souls have no 
freedom whatever; that deliberation is but vibration beneath 
the shock of conflicting forces, and action the prevailing of 
the strongest ; that conscience is no voice, but a spasm ; 
then for us, the antecedent unlikelihood, nay the impossi- 
bility, of miracles is established. But then all these points 
have to be proved before we can venture to deal with the evi- 
dence for a miracle upon other ground than its own individual 
merits, and this proof is not forthcoming in ‘‘ Supernatural Re- 
ligion.” On the other hand, the main charges made against 
miracles, viz., of deformity and disorder, have been com- 
pletely met by those writers who lay stress upon the moral 
end of miracles, and upon the unassailable presumption that 
the immediate subordination of any creature to the action of 
its creator, need involve no more violation of nature than its 
normal subordination in the order of nature; that no more dis- 
order is introduced by Almighty God immediately displacing 
certain aqueous particles for example, than by a child’s doing 
the same ‘vith a stone. The author of ‘‘ Supernatural Reli- 
gion’s”” criticism of the defenders of miracies often takes the 
form of a charge of arguing in a vicious circle. These charges 
we have already noticed in our previous article, but to one of 
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them we shall venture again to draw our readers’ attention, as 
it will serve to introduce what we have to say further on the 
subject of miracles. Our author urges (p. 46) that when we 
argue with Professor Mozley, “ that upon the supposition of 
the divine design of a revelation a miracle is not an anomaly 
or an irregularity, we are viciously employing as evidence the 
proposition for which evidence is demanded.” We reply that 
the proposition for which evidence is demanded is that which 
asserts the fact of the revelation, and that we in no wise 
assume the fact of the revelation when we point out that, 
granting a revelation, miracles would not be anomalous, inas- 
much as they are the proper vehicle of a revelation, and are 
calculated to form an integral and necessary part of the 
supernatural system. If miracles are still to be rejected 
upon antecedent grounds, it must be as forming part of an 
antecedently incredible system, not as themselves anomalous. 
We are not therefore arguing viciously in appealing to the 
undisproved credibility of revelation as disproving the 
necessary anomalousness of the miracle. 

“ Supernatural Religion” has laid before the world an 
enormously exaggerated exposition of the momenta adverse to 
@ miracle, and consequently of its evidential requirements, and 
has as unfairly attenuated the extent to which those require- 
ments have been fulfilled. But at the same time we must be 
careful not to exaggerate in an opposite direction. We are 
not maintaining that the truth of Christianity has been de- 
monstrated in such sort that its proofs, when presented to any 
man possessed of the free use of his intellect, must needs be 
convincing. ‘T'o the man who chooses to take up the position 
of such writers, for instance, as Mr. Fitzjames Stephen, to 
regard the world of sense as an estate of which he is in pos- 
session, from which any intrusion of the supernatural is so far 
an ousting; who, seated in the cathedra of his adult age, in 
his own particular section of the nineteenth century, lays 
it down that Christian evidence is an affair of title-deeds 
and affidavits; that when these have been approved in some 
unprejudiced lay court as beyond exception, he will yield 
assent, but not before. To such an one we say, it is amply 
possible to set Christianity aside as non proven, and to do so 
with a keen legal sense that he is acting within his rights. 
The serious question remains whether a position of such 
intellectual isolation be a symptom of intellectual health or 
of intellectual disease. Such traditions of man’s origin and 
destiny, ‘as time brings down in his vast drag-net ” are every 
man’s inheritance. To pass them by because they have not 
the coherence of a legal document, to be disinterested 
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4 Catholic Miracles. 
enough to throw the whole burden of proof upon the right 
the keenest hopes and fears of mankind have to a voice 
in its convictions, the inability to trust the Author of our 
nature sufficiently to accept as indubitably his that system 
which in its initial presentation to all of us is so palpably the 
most distinguished by the splendour of its sanctions and the 
success of its ministrations, can only be a mark of sickness, of 
paralytic severance from the highest interests and aspirations 
of mankind. 

A suspicious hostility towards religious tradition was one of 
the most evil, as well as the most inevitable, of the many evil 
fruits of the religious changes of the sixteenth century. Men, 
under the notion of sifting and reforming, had in reality given 
the lie to the main stream of Christian tradition. So much 
had been rejected, possessing as strong a sanction in tradition 
as anything that had been retained, that it was obviously 
illogical to urge the authority of tradition for what remained, 
whilst it was hard to believe in the original inspiration of a 
body of doctrine, for the teaching and explanation whereof 
there was no longer any secure provision, and this in despite of 
the promise of the continual abiding of the Spirit of truth. It 
is this miserably illogical position which puts orthodox Protest- 
antism at such a terrible disadvantage, in spite of the learning 
and ability of some of itschampions, in its contests with infidelity. 
With the most cordial sympathy with Professor Mozley’s main 
position in his Bampton Lectures upon Miracles, we cannot 
but feel that his Protestantism lays him open to two difficul- 
ties, which the author of “‘ Supernatural Religion ” urges with 
singular effect against him; viz., 1. The extreme improbability 
that miracles should have wholly ceased ; that if they were so 
abundant and so absolutely required in the beginning of the 
Church, they should have no part whatever in its subsequent 
history ; 2. The fact that there is every bit as strong evidence 
for numbers of ecclesiastical miracles extending down to 
those of our own day, as that which we accept for Scripture 
miracles. Professor Mozley, although very sceptical as to the 
fact of post-apostolic miracles, expresses his readiness to 
accept them, if needs be, rather than by implication to weaken 
his defence of Scripture miracles. As to patristic miracles, 
we hardly see what can be added to their vindication in F. 
Newman’s second essay. In the present article we purpose 
to examine the character and procedure of the courts engaged 
in the investigation of miracles, taking our examples both 
from medieval and modern times. We shall have something 
also to say regarding two remarkable groups of miraculous 
phenomena of the present day, concerning which, although 
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the Church has not yet spoken, the sentiment of Catholics has 
been unmistakably expressed—we mean the miraculous cures 
of our Lady of Lourdes, and the stigmata and manner of life 
of Louise Lateau. Our contention is that miracles, whether 
physical, in relation to the external world, or moral, such 
as the heroic sanctity of the saints, are the proper and 
necessary expression of that sanctity which emanates from 
the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in the true Church of Christ. 

Before entering upon our investigation it will be well to 
notice three objections made by Professor Mozley to ecclesi- 
astical miracles. Ist. That the Fathers who record them 
admit that miracles have ceased ; therefore ecclesiastical mira- 
cles at best are something short of real miracles. 2nd. That 
ecclesiastical miracles, as contrasted with Scripture miracles, 
are “trivial,” “ puerile,” “ grotesque,” &c. dsrd. Ecclesias- 
tical miracles are in the main used to prove sanctity, which is 
a violation of the Scriptural idea of a miracle. As to the 
first, we admit with F. Newman that “the Fathers say that 
apostolic miracles, or miracles like the Apostles’, whether in 
their object, cogency, impressiveness, or character, were no 
longer of occurrence in the Church.” ‘The first Christian 
preachers were sent to take the world by storm, with a com- 
mission to work wonders. ‘These signs shall follow them 
that believe. In my name they shall cast out devils, they 
shall speak with new tongues. They shall take up serpents, 
and if they shall drink any deadly thing it shall not hurt them ; 
they shall lay their hands upon the sick and they shall 
recover.” The miracles of post-apostolic times are for the 
most part suggestive of another frame of mind,* of confidence 
indeed that God will do what is best, but combined with 
uncertainty as to what that best may be. So felt the three 
children on the plains of Dura—‘‘ Behold our God whom we 
worship is able to save us from the furnace of burning fire 
and to deliver us out of thy hand, O king; but if He will not, 
be it known to thee, O king, that we will not worship thy gods 
nor adore the golden statue which thou hast set up.” When, 
however, Professor Mozley contrasts ecclesiastical miracles 
with Scripture miracles as something different in “kind,” + 
as though the former fell short of the latter either in respect 
to their victory over the powers of nature or in the evidence 
for their reality, we cannot allow that the thought has any 





* This characteristic of the Apostolic mission has been in a measure 
repeated under similar circumstances in the case of missionaries to the 
heathen like S. Francis Xavier. 

+ Lect. VIII., Note 1. 











6 Cutholic Miracles. 
parentage save in the wish,—certainly no indication of it can 
be found in the Fathers and historians of the Church. The 
second objection is, if possible, still more futile. Comparing 
the two together, he pronounces ecclesiastical miracles to be 
on the whole comparatively “ trivial, puerile, grotesque.” But 
here, to begin with, the terms of the comparison are eminently 
unfair. On the one hand, we have the Scripture narrative, 
which as in other matters, so in its record of miracles, is a 
careful selection, and a selection made so far on the principles 
of art that the minor miracles are in subordination to the 
greater. We are told in detail of that most striking miracle 
at the Beautiful Gate, whilst the numberless miracles wrought 
by Peter’s shadow and by the handkerchiefs and aprons that 
were brought from Paul’s body, are faintly indicated. On the 
other hand, we have in ecclesiastical history everybody’s tale, 
touching and true no doubt, but not forming a picture, without 
foreground and background, each one miracle asserting itself 
as loudly as the other, as though each was of supreme im- 
portance, as we suppose it may have been to those in whose 
behalf it was wrought. Human ills are not the less grievous 
because they are often trivial and sometimes grotesque. There 
is no reason whatever why Professor Mozley’s apt defence of 
Scripture miracles should not apply with equal force to those 
of the Church (Lect. VIII., p. 168). ‘ It will be urged, per- 
haps, that a large portion even of the Gospel miracles are of the 
class here mentioned as ambiguous: cures, visions, expulsions 
of evil spirits; but this observation does not affect the 
character of the Gospel miracles as a body, because we judge 
of the body or whole from its highest specimens, not from its 
lowest. The question is, what power is it which is at work in 
this whole field of extraordinary action? What is its nature, 
what is its extent? But the nature and magnitude of this 
power is obviously decided by its greatest achievements, not 
by its least. The greater miracles are not cancelled by the 
lesser ones. It is evident that this whole miraculous structure 
hangs together, and that the same power which produces the 
highest produces also the lowest type of miracle. The lower, 
therefore, receives an interpretation from its connection with 
the higher, which it would not receive by itself.” 

As to the third objection, we deny that miracles are 
appealed to as the direct and proper proof of individual 
sanctity. In the processes of canonization miracles are not 
admitted into court until the heroic virtues have been proved. 

Miracles are regarded as Divine recommendations of the 
sanctity of particular saints to the cultus of the faithful. It 
is allowed that the saint who works no miracles may be a 
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Catholic Miracles. 7 


greater saint than he who works many; but the latter is pre- 
ferred to the cultus of the faithful by the Church, because it is 
understood from the miracles that God so wills it. But Pro- 
fessor Mozley is quite wrong in saying that “ the Bible never 
presents miracles as a tribute to character.” In Numbers 
xii. the character of Moses is miraculously vindicated against 
the criticism of Aaron and Mary : “ and behold Mary appeared 
white as snow with a leprosy” ; and again, in the thirteenth 
chapter of the Fourth Book of Kings, “Some that were 
burying a man saw the rovers, and cast the body into the 
sepulchre of Eliseus, and when it had touched the bones of 
Eliseus the man came to life and stood upon bis feet.” Again, 
the miracles wrought by the Apostles’ shadow and clothes are 
not directly controversial miracles, but a testimony to sanctity. 
The Church of the Old and New Testament, as well as the 
Church of every subsequent age down to the present day, has 
been distinguished by the note of sanctity, understood pre- 
cisely as Catholics ordinarily understand it ; i.e. as containing 
in its bosom persons of heroic sanctity, to whose sanctity 
God has borne witness by miracles. 

No one who takes the trouble to examine the great work of 
Benedict XIV, on the Cultus Sanctorum, or to look into the 
voluminous records of the Processes of Canonization, can help 
feeling that nothing short of Hume’s “ general resolution ” 
to disregard any evidence in favour of a miracle is adequate to 
withstand the evidence for many of the miracles therein 
recorded. Of course, every now and then suspicions will 
suggest themselves as to the miraculous character of some of 
the recorded phenomena, on the score of imperfect diagnosis. 
But such objections for the most part merely qualify without 
destroying the miraculousness, and in many instances have no 
place whatever. As to the hypothesis of systematic fraud, it 
is hardly worth while arguing with any one who should enter- 
tain it seriously. There never was, and there never will be, to 
the end of time, a fraud of such proportions whilst human 
nature remains what it is; moreover, the perpetration of such 
a fraud is in such violent antagonism with the principles of 
Christianity, that no Christian Church which should persevere 
in it would escape dissolution. It is impossible to suggest 
any precaution against deception which the Canonization 
Courts have neglected. The examiners are men of all nations 
distinguished for their probity and learning. Processes are 
repeated, and evidence sifted and re-sifted to the utmost; no 
witness whose character for integrity is not beyond reproach 
is allowed to give evidence; every disqualifying feature is 
made the very most of. So far from the presumption being 
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allowed to lie in favour of the proposed saint, the name given 
to the objector, “Promotor Fidei,” may be taken fairly to 
represent the prevailing sentiment that the cause of faith and 

criticism is one. The degree of proof required, says Benedict 

XIV., is the same as that required in a criminal case; “ for 

although there is not here question of hurt to any particular 

individual, yet is it for the interest of Christ and His Church 

that as far as in us lies we should make no one to be a member 

of Christ who is not really one, or place him unfitly, whereby 

the Hierarchy of the Church would be deformed; wherefore 

it is laid down that every one’s hurt is in question, for the 

cause of religion and piety is that of the common weal.””* 

Two witnesses are required for every miracle, and they must 
each testify to each extreme of the miracle—e.g., to the 
character of the disease and to the cure. The whole of his 
evidence is read to each of the witnesses, and he then attaches 
his signature, in order that in every subsequent process of the 
same cause the ipsissima verba of the witness may be recited, 
supposing his death to have intervened. The court is required 
to report upon the character of every witness. Everything 
tending, however remotely, to depreciate the value of the 
evidence is entertained and laid stress upon; both evidence 
and fact are scrupulously reduced to their lowest terms. The 
result has been that a vast number of cases have been dis- 
missed as non-proven and their subjects never canonized, 
whilst in those that have been concluded many of the most 
brilliant miracles have been reduced to a lower grade or 
entirely rejected. As an example of the latter, we may cite 
the miracle of the raising to life of a nine years old girl of 
noble parentage at the invocation of the Jesuit martyr Blessed 
A. Bobola. In this case the parents testify that the child was 
found one morning in her bed perfectly cold and rigid and to 
all appearance dead; that every medical resource, such as 
bleeding, hot baths, fumigation, injections, had been tried 
without evoking the slightest signs of life; that upon their 
invoking the saint and reading the Gospel over her—‘ Tho 
girl is not dead but sleepeth’””—she at once rose alive and 
well. This miracle is rejected and allowed to fall out of the 
Process, partly on account of slight incoherences in the father’s 
testimony, but mainly on the ground that the few hours during 
which she gave no signs of life were not sufficient to establish 
her death where no adequate cause of death was exhibited. 

The process of the canonization of S. Thomas of Hereford, 
which was begun and carried through within a few years of 





* Tom. iii. lib. iii. p. 16, seqq. 
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the Saint’s death, in the beginning of the fourteenth century, 
is for many reasons particularly interesting. Itis conspicuous 
for the splendour of its miracles and for the perfection of its 
evidence. More than sixty raisings from the dead are re- 
corded. The original records of the examination sent by the 
English hierarchy to Rome are yet extant in the Vatican 
Library, from which copious extracts have been taken by the 
Bollandists. Bishop Richard, S. Thomas’s successor, is one 
of the principal witnesses. These are drawn from every rank 
of society,—ecclesiastics and nobles, peasants and artisans. In 
fact, English society, in the fourteenth century, could hardly 
have been more fairly represented. Bishop Richard, and a 
great number of persons of consideration, make themselves re- 
sponsible for the good character of the witnesses. Here are a few 
examples, as reported by eyewitnesses. Eyewitnesses report 
the restoration to life of a girl of five, who had been several 
hours submerged ; a father and mother swear to the wheel of the 
father’s ox-cart, which was laden with earth, passing right 
over their year and a half old baby’s temple, as it was lying 
asleep in the yard. It was downright killed, so that it made 
no noise nor motion. It so lay to all appearance lifeless a day 
and a night, but came too on being measured to the Saint.* 
A child is restored who had been eight hours submerged the 
mother testifies as eye-witness ; a mother swears her boy was 
submerged half a day; a father swears his sun was under 
water eight hours; a father swears to his son’s submersion 
from the ninth hour to dawn of the following day. The two 
following we will venture to give in fuller detail. On the 6th 
of September, 1303, Roger, aged two years and three 
months, the son of Gervase, one of the warders of Conway 
Castle, managed to crawl out of bed in the night and tum- 
ble off a bridge, a distance of twenty-eight feet; he was 
not discovered till the next morning, when his mother 
found him half naked and quite dead upon a hard stone at 
the bottom of the ditch, where there was no water or 
earth, but simply the rock, which had been quarried to build 
the castle. Simon Waterford, the vicar, who had christened 
the child, John de Bois, John Gyffe, all sworn witnesses, took 
their oaths upon the Gospel that they saw and handled the 
child dead. The King’s Crowners (Stephen Ganny and Wil- 
liam Nottingham) were presently called for, and went down 
into the moat. They found the child’s body cold and stiff, 
and white with hoar.frost, stark dead, indeed. While the 
Crowners, as their office required, began to write what they 





* ¢.e, Its measure was taken for a candle for the Saint. 
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had seen, one John Syward, a near neighbour, came down 
and gently handled the child’s body all over, and finding it as 
dead as ever any, made the sign of the cross upon its forehead, 
and earnestly prayed after this manner: —“ Blessed S. 
Thomas Cantalupe, you by whom God has wrought innu- 
merable miracles, show mercy unto this little infant, and 
obtain he may return to life again. If this grace be 
granted, he shall visit your holy sepulchre and render humble 
thanks to God and you for the favour.” No sooner had Syward 
spoken these words than the child began to move his head 
and right arm a little, and forthwith life and vigour came 
back again into every part of his body. The Crowners and 
many others who were standing by saw the miracle, and in 
that very place, with great admiration, returned humble 
thanks to God and S. Thomas for what they had seen. The 
mother, now overjoyed, took the child in her arms, and went 
that day to hear mass in a church not far off, where, upon her 
knees, she recognized with a grateful heart that she owed 
the life of her infant toGod and 8. Thomas. Her devotion 
ended, she returned home, and the child feeling no pain at 
all, walked as he was wont to do up and down the house, 
though a little scar still continued in one cheek, which after a 
few days quite vanished away.* 

“*Ttem, a certain William le Mercer de Pinchbeck, dwelling 
near Spaldon in Holland,t who had come to Hereford, brought 
evidence to show (evidenter probavit) that his son Walter, 
having to pass along by a certain very deep pit, and treading 
carelessly, fell into the same, and lay there dead and sub- 
merged for two days and two nights. After he had been long 
looked for, he was at length found, and his parents drew him 
out, and for yet two days and two nights he lay a corpse upon 
the ground, awaiting the coming of the king’s coroner. At 
length they obtained license for the burial of the deceased, 
and then they bethought them of the many miracles which 
God had wrought through the merits of His servant Thomas, 
and dedicating the aforesaid corpse to the man of God, they 
bent a penny over it,f and almost immediately (satis subito) 
he that had been dead came to life and was restored to com- 
plete health through the merits of the man of God.”§ 

Nothing apparently can be more straightforward and un- 
coloured than these various testimonies. It is noteworthy, that 





* This version is in part taken from F. Woodege’s “ Discourse on 
Miracles.” 

+ Hoyland, in Lincolnshire. 

t As a sign that they vowed to make an offering. 

§ Acta Sanctorum, Oct. 1. 
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although the perfection of a cure is generally made much of 
as a sign of miraculousness, yet that in these recoveries after 
submersion the witnesses repeatedly admit that some asth- 
matic affection has remained in the subjects of the miracle for 
years after. The process was undertaken under Papal Com- 
missioners, one of whom was the Bishop of London, at the 
earnest prayer of the Church and realm of England. If these 
miracles as a whole were not fact, then assuredly had England 
nothing to learn either from Spain or Italy in the matter of 
pious fraud. 

We will now pass from medieval England to modern Italy, 
from the beginning of the fourteenth century to the end of 
the eighteenth. Benedict XIV. relates the following miracle, 
which, in spite ofall he could urge against it, as Promotor Fidei, 
was established as to its minutest details: —‘‘Two boys, aged re- 
spectively six and four, were playing about a cart heavily laden 
with three measures of wine. They managed to bring the under 
part of it down upon them, so that it crushed their necks and 
breasts. In this frightful position they lay for about three 
hours. When the driver came back to his wagon, he was not 
able himself to lift it, but had to get assistance, and then the 
children were freed from their load. Their bodies were stone 
cold, their faces livid, tongues protruding, froth about the lips, 
and the bones of the breast broken. Doctor and surgeon 
opened several veins, but not a drop came out. The bodies 
were swathed in clothes steeped in warm red wine, but not 
the slightest sign of life ensued. Cordials were forced into 
their mouths to no purpose, of no more effect was the applica- 
tion of fresh ram’s hides in which their bodies were wrapped. 
When, however, their mother slipped a pillow under their 
heads, which the servant of God, Peter Foreri, had been in 
the habit of using, they forthwith gave signs of life, their eyes 
opened, their bodily heat and colour returned, they spoke and 
got up. As it was then evening, it was the next day that 
they went with their parents to the church to return thanks. 
The next day they went to school as usual without the 
slightest signs of the fractures they had sustained.” * 

Nothing is wanting to the evidence, all that the Fidei 
Promotor can object reduces itself to this, that the resus- 
citation is non-proven, inasmuch as three hours is not 
enough to establish the fact of death; but he is overruled, and 
fairly, as he admits, through the medical men advising the 
court that where there is such an exhibition both of the causes 
and effects of death, a longer time is not requisite. With the 








.* Lib. iv. Pars 1, cap. 21, p. 251. 
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above miracle we may contrast another, also during Benedict’s 
promotorship. It was asserted in the process for the canon- 
ization of B. Stanislaus Kotska, that a negro who had cut his 
throat, severing the jugular vein and carotid arteries, was re- 
stored by the invocation of the Saint. The Promotor pointed 
out the imperfect account of the proceedings between the in- 
fliction of the wound and the invocation, and also the note of 
exaggeration in the description. He availed himself of various 
surgical instances, more or less analogous, as at least suggest- 
ing possibilities of natural recovery; and the miracle is 
rejected.* 

We shall now present our readers with two miracles from 
the Process of 8. Alphonso Liguori, one of which took place 
in the last decade of the last century, the other in the second 
decade of this :— 

“* Madalena de Nunzio, thirty-nine years of age, the wife of 
Francis Tozzi of Terra Reina, in the diocese of Beneventum, 
was in the month of April in the year 1790, on the fifteenth 
day after her confinement, afflicted with lancinating pains and 
a large lateral abscess in the left breast.” She suffered great 
agonies, and the breast was frightfully distended. The doctor, 
D. Giovan-Baptista Orlando, was called in, who opened the 
abscess. The next morning, when he examined the wound, he 
found all the signs of gangrene,—“ nigricantia scilicet labia, 
pigrum foetidumque pus, ac indolens emortua et fungosa caro.” 
He cut away all the substance of the breast affected by the 
gangrene down to the sound flesh. When he came again 
about mid-day he found the gangrene had made such progress 
that he had to cut away more than half the breast, together 
with the nipple; but none the less the gangrene went on, 
eating deeper and deeper. On the evening of that day the 
doctor declared that the last Sacraments ought to be ad- 
ministered, which was done. The same day a neighbour, 
Madalena Mari, compassionating the patient’s state, came to 
see her, and suggested to her that she should invoke S. 
Alphonso de Liguori. Accordingly a picture of the Saint 
was laid upon the ulcer, and the patient swallowed a thread 
of his garment in water, and forthwith fell into an unwonted 
sleep. A few hours afterwards, that is to say about midnight, 
she woke and joyfully announced to her husband that all was 
well with her. As soon as morning came, she sprang from her 
bed, and on the bandages being removed, her husband, the 
doctor, and the women who were there, saw the whole sub- 
stance of the breast with the nipple that had been cut off and 
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buried the day before, fully and perfectly restored. They saw, 
and marvelled as they saw, that the new breast was, in colour, 
form, and size, precisely like the other. A miracle! they all 
exclaimed, and the restored woman, hardly trusting her senses, 

ives her baby the new breast, at which it feeds heartily. 
Pion that moment her health is perfect, and she rears her 
son to manhood.” 

The examination of the evidence for this miracle was set 
on foot in 1797, seven years after the event. The witnesses 
are: 1. The woman herself. 2. Herhusband. 3. Her brother- 
in-law. 4. A woman who holds her during the operation. 
5. Another woman who assisted. All these are eye-witnesses 
of both extremes, i.e. of the disease and amputation on the 
one hand, and the cure and restoration on the other. 6. An 
ear-witness, D. George de Nunzio, a medical man, an ac- 
quaintance of the operator—the operator himself not being 
alive at the time—who testifies to what he has heard from the 
operator. They all bear a high character for integrity. 
Madalena and her husband were first examined at S. Agatha 
Gothorum in April, the others at Nocera in May, 1797. The 
whole of this evidence was discussed before the Congregation 
of Rites, in Rome, in the years 1809, 1814, and 1815; and 
the records of these sessions we have now before us. We 
must premise that as regards the main facts, viz. that the 
patient was afflicted with gangrene or cancer in the breast, 
necessitating no less than three severe operations within a 
few hours; that after the last of these the disease imperiously 
asserted itself, and the doctor threw up the case in despair ; that 
shortly after the picture of S. Alphonso had been applied to 
the wound it was perfectly cured ; all the witnesses are explicit 
and unanimous. But, on the other hand, as regards the am- 
putation and restoration, all the details are not explicitly 
related by each witness. The principal matter of debate 
between the Postulator of the Cause and the Promotor Fidei 
is whether any circumstance asserted by one witness has been 
contradicted by another; or whether, on the contrary, when 
it has not been necessarily implied, it has at least never been 
contradicted. We hardly think Professor Huxley and Mr. 
Fitzjames Stephen could have handled the evidence with more 
unscrupulous severity. 

1. As regards the first extreme, the patient’s own testimony 
reduces itself to the statement that the gangrene or cancer 
was larger than an egg, had penetrated as far as the spongia, 
so as to affect the lacteal ducts; that the doctor opened it one 
day, and then the next on two different visits cut away all the 
blackened and dead flesh down to the quick, and then, seeing 
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the cancer at work, gave up in despair. 2. The husband adds 
that in the last operation almost all the breast was cut away, 
‘‘restando precisa quasi tutta la mamella,” which he buried. 
3. Anna Calzone, a friend and neighbour of Madalena’s, who 
supported and held her during the operation, testifies to having 
seen a piece of the breast with the nipple cut off. 4. As to 
this last particular, she is borne out by the other assistant, 
Donata Negri. 5. Joseph Tozzi, Madalena’s brother-in-law, 
states that more than half the breast was cut away, and also 
adds that after the third operation Madalena received the last 
Sacraments. 6. The operator, as reported by Dr. George 
Nunzio, a native of Nunzio, the same hamlet as Madalena’s, 
testifies that the cancer went on deepening and winding into 
the substance of the breast, “sempre piti profondeva e 
serpeggiava per la sostanza della mamella”; that what with 
the cancer and the knife the lacteal ducts were severed “‘ erano 
rosi i dutti lattei,”” and that in the last operation he was 
obliged to cut away a considerable portion of the breast, “ una 
buona porzione della mamella.” As regards the other extreme, 
Madalena says that the wound was smoothed down “ appianata 
la ferita ”’ ; that instead of the mortified flesh there was “ new 
flesh” ; that the edges of the wound were perfectly brought 
together, “rimarginata.” The husband adds the fact of the 
milk returning, her nursing her baby, and at once being able 
to take up her field-work. This restoration of the ailing 
breast to the same condition as the sound one, and the nursing 
the child at it, is confirmed with great minuteness by the two 
assistants, one of whom, Donata Negri, speaks emphatically 
of the newly-grown nipple, “ capitello cresciuto.” This last 
point is also precisely confirmed by the brother-in-law. The 
doctor speaks of the restored breast as exactly resembling 
the other “in colour, consistency, and size,” and of the baby 
being suckled in his presence. All six witnesses say that 
upon the bandages being removed in the morning there was a 
loose black skin over the place of the wound, as one of them 
described it, like the slough of a snake, but that when it was 
brushed away the breast appeared as they described it. Both 
Madalena and her husband imply by their expression, “‘ ferita 
appianata,” “ rimarginata, ” what the doctor states explicitly, 
that there was a smooth cicatrix ; but the doctor adds that it 
was very small “ piccolissima” in proportion to the wound. 
The other witnesses do not notice it, and it does not prevent 
the doctor from attesting that the one breast was just like the 
other, &c. This little cicatrix still remained at the time of 
the examination in 1797. 

The whole contention of the Promotor is that the diversities 
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we have signalized are real discrepancies; that Madalena’s 
testimony, which is the most colourless of the whole number, 
contains the true account of which all the others are more or 
less flagrant exaggerations. On the other hand, the Postu- 
lator points out with great force that diversity of detail, pro- 
vided only it falls short of contradiction, rather makes in 
favour of the evidence. He points out that the precise testi- 
mony of Calzone, Negri, and the brother-in-law as to the am- 
putation of the nipple, is implied in the husband’s expression 
“ quasi tutta,” and in no wise contradicted by the others ; 
that the destruction of the lacteal ducts which the doctor 
attested was nothing less than a destruction of the nipple, even 
supposing it were not absolutely removed. Finally, the 
shrewd animadversions of the Promotor are set aside and the 
miracle admitted in its integrity, i.e. in its twofold form, as 
the cure of a desperate cancer, and the renewal of an ampu- 
tated breast. But even if we persist in attaching weight to 
the Promotor’s objection, a stupendous miracle remains unim- 
pugned ; viz., the sudden restoration to perfect soundness of 
a breast which cancer and the knife had vied in injuring, and 
in which the disease had proved too strong for the knife. We 
have considered the two extremes only, not the mean or invo- 
cation which is always an essential head of examination, as 
uniting the extremes and appropriating the miracle to the 
saint, for in this case it did not give rise to any serious 
discussion. 

The second miracle is as follows. Upon the 31st day of 
June, 1817, at Cathaca, in Sicily, a young married woman, 
aged 22, attempted to carry a sack containing about 124 
pounds weight of flour up a ladder into a loft, about 10 
palms from the ground. When on the top step she stooped 
to enter, she fell down backwards to the ground with the whole 
weight of the sack upon her breast and stomach. Her 
husband and some women who were at hand lifted off the 
sack and carried her to bed. Dr. Cajetan Ricca was at once 
summoned, and found her stomach livid, and the intestines so 
frightfully contused that the least touch caused pain; also that 
one of the thighs was dislocated, so that the head of the bone 
was completely out of the socket. He and the surgeon, Dr. 
Antonio Caccavari, both agreed that to attempt to set the 
thigh in the patient’s then condition would be her death, 
and directed all their care to the injured stomach, on which 
quarter they conceived death to be imminent. The stomach 
could not be provoked to perform any vital function, and the 
inflammation and distension went on increasing, so that on 
the third day after the accident the medical men gave her up, 
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and the last sacraments were administered. On the evening 
of the 2nd of August she manifested all the signs of being in 
her agony. She had already been anointed with some oil from 
S. Alphonso’s lamp, and she and the bystanders began in- 
voking him earnestly. Suddenly she saw a light, and a vision of 
the saint, and exclaimed, “The saint is coming to me,” and 
asked to be given a candle to present to him. The 
patient’s mother thinking her delirious, and wishing, as she 
acknowledged, to keep all the candles for the funeral, put a 
piece of stick into her daughter’s hand, which was indignantly 
rejected, and a candle insisted on, which she seemed to give 
the saint, and in his turn it seemed to her that he blessed 
her. She then sat up in her bed and declared herself per- 
fectly cured. She rose forthwith, dressed herself, suckled her 
child, was well, and remained well, and the doctor could find 
no trace of mischief either in stomach or thigh, the latter 
having set of itself. The witnesses are the patient herself and 
the parish priest, the doctor, the surgeon, the mother, sisters, 
husband, and a host of neighbours. Their testimony is 
perfectly concordant, and the Promotor was at his wit’s end. 
The only point upon which he was able to make any play was 
the evidence for the dislocation of the thigh. His objection 
was that the cnstom of the court required two witnesses, and 
that for the fact of the dislocation there was really only one 
witness, the physician, since the other attesters to the fact, 
viz., the patient, her husband, and mother and sisters, being 
non-experts, could not be supposed to know when a bone was 
dislocated. The Postulator answered that on a point of art 
the testimony of a single expert had often been accepted as 
sufficient ; that moreover, when the head of the thigh-bone is 
thrust outwards from its socket it is frequently quite percept- 
ible to the non-scientific observer; and the evidence that this 
was the case was most precise on the part of the patient, her 
mother, husband, and twosisters. The physician had declared 
that he had assured himself both by eye and hand that the 
head of the thigh-bone was out of its socket. The surgeon 
seems simply to have taken the physician’s statement of the 
dislocation, and agreed with him that reduction could not be 
attempted until the other evil had been met. 

We venture to think that the evidence we have been con- 
sidering, and the judgment formed upon it, cannot be set aside 
upon any rational hypothesis, upon any one less extravagant 
than Dr. Kenealy’s. 

We now leave the recent past for what we may fairly call 
the present; for although, to begin at the beginning in our 
account of Lourdes, we must go back seventeen years, yet 
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these phenomena have been continued in an unbroken 
sequence up to the present day, we might almost say hour. 
The facts of the story of the Grotto are briefly these. 
In the month of February, 1858, at Lourdes, a little town 
in the department of the Hautes-Pyrénées, a girl of 14, 
named Bernadette Soubirous, saw for the first time a 
vision of our Lady at the mouth of a grotto a little way out 
of the town. The child was very good, simple, and sensible ; 
all that she cared for was to go where the vision appeared 
to her and say her prayers. Her parents and the priest for 
some time took the ultra-sensible line of assuming that it 
was all fancy; but gradually, as they witnessed the marvellous 
transfiguration of the child’s countenance during the vision, 
they could not help believing that she really saw what remained 
invisible to them. As some of the neighbours said, ‘‘ We could 
as well doubt of the presence of the morning sun when, unseen 
itself, it throws its golden glow upon the mountain.” On the 
25th day of this same February, in the presence of an immense 
crowd, who were witnessing her ecstatic communion with the 
apparition, she made a little hole in the floor of the grotto, 
from which oozed a thread of water, which gradually increased 
to a jet of the thickness of a child’s arm, and has been flowing 
ever since. 

It is true that the goodness and simplicity of the child, so 
conspicuous that even the most hostile have ceased to gainsay 
it, her serene consistency, which has never for one moment 
been upset, the loveliness of her transfigured countenance, are 
not of themselves evidences of the reality of the apparition. 
We have merely referred to them as on the one hand tending to 
bar the hypothesis of fraud, and on the other as indicating the 
fit recipient and circumstances of a Divine manifestation. The 
breaking out of the spring is the first incident which imperi- 
ously challenges a place in the rank of objective evidence. 
From this the only naturalistic escape we can imagine lies in 
the suggestion that water-sensitives are not unknown, whose 
sensitiveness is particularly operative when in a somnambulistic 
state. To this we answer—1. That it is a principle in scientific 
investigation not to accept an hypothesis merely on the ground 
of its sufficiency to account for a fact ; there must also be some 
further evidence for its being itself a fact. Now, not the 
slightest indication has been observed in Bernadette either of 
somnambulism or, except in the instance under consideration, 
of sensitiveness to the presence of water ; on the contrary, the 
experiments made by some distinguished mesmerists upon her 
failed signally. 2. That a powerful perennial spring could not 
have been so perfectly restrained as not to prate of its where- 
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abouts, by obstacles which the momentary action of a girl’s 
fingers could remove. However, it is not upon the spring’s 
existence so mnch as upon its effects that we lay stress. 
Whilst the analysis of the chemical contents of this water 
reduces its natural capabilities to zero, it has been made the 
instrument or occasion, call it what you will, of a vast number 
of extraordinary cures, some of which we propose to recount. 
We shall take them in part from Henri Lasserre’s well-known 
volume, ‘‘ Notre Dame de Lourdes ” ; in part from the monthly 
publication, ‘‘ Annales de Notre Dame de Lourdes.” Those 
taken from the first source have all been attested by the com- 
mission appointed by the Bishop of Tarbes in 1858. This 
commission, besides examining the physicians of the case, has, 
in accordance with the fifth article of its constitution, obtained 
all the light which scientific inquiry could throw upon the 
subject. The others, from the ‘ Annales” of the year 1875, 
bear the attestations of the physicians attending the case. 

1. Louis Bourriette, a quarryman, had his right eye half 
smashed by a splinter of rock through the misdirection of a 
blast which laid his brother dead beside him. From that time 
the injured eye could only see objects as in a thick mist. In 
spite of all that could be done, it got worse and worse, so that 
in 1858 Bourriette could not tell a man from a tree ; with that 
eye he could only see shadows more or less dense. It was 
soon after the spring had broken out, when the water was in 
its early stage of muddy disturbance, that he sent his daughter 
for a cup of it, saying, “The Holy Virgin can cure me if she 
likes.” He set to saying his prayers and bathing the ailing 
eye with the water. In a moment or so he uttered a loud cry 
and began to tremble with emotion. He saw much better, 
and as he went on with his fomentation saw perfectly. The 
morrow or the day after he met M. Dozous, the medical man 
who had been attending him from the first, and exclaimed “ I 
am cured.” ‘ That is impossible,” rejoined the doctor, ‘ you 
have an organic lesion which makes your case quite incurable. 
The object of my treatment has been to soothe your pain, it 
can never give you your sight.” ‘It is not you who have 
cured me,” said the man, “ it is the Virgin of the Grotto.” 
The man of science shrugged his shoulders, and took from his 
pocket a sheet of paper, upon which he wrote a few words in 
pencil, then covering with his hand Bourrictte’s sound left 
eye, he presented to the eye which he knew had been entirely 
deprived of sight, what he had written. ‘TI shall believe,” he 
said, “if you read this.” Bourriette, with his awhile ago 
dead eye, looked at the paper, and at once, without the least 
hesitation, read out, “ Bourriette has an incurable amaurosis 
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in his left eye.” The doctor comes forward to testify to the 
incurable character of the malady and the completeness of the 
eure; and Dr. Vergez, of Tarbes, who is called in, corroborates 
his testimony. 

2. A little boy about two years old, the son of Jean and 
Croisine Bouhohorts, had been during the whole of his little 
life in the most sickly and miserable condition. In the early 
part of the year 1858 he was reduced almost to a skeleton, 
and one night to all appearance fell into his agony, nay, as the 
father thought, actually died, for he became quite stiff, and his 
breathing had ceased to be perceptible. No one was surprised ; 
all had felt that it was only a question of days, and the linen 
to wrap the corpse had been prepared. ‘I'he father exclaimed, 
“The child is dead.” A woman who was helping the mother 
said to her, “ If it is not dead it soon will be; go and have a 
good cry whilst I wrap it in its winding-sheet.” But the 
mother cried out, ‘‘ He is not dead, the Virgin of the Grotto 
will cure him for me”’; and out she ran with the child in her 
arms to the grotto. When there she stripped the child, and 
plunged it in the icy-cold water. The bystanders were indig- 
nant. “The woman is mad”; “Do you want to kill him 
outright?” they cry. But for a good quarter of an hour she 
holds it steadily in the water. The people who press round 
notice its rigid and corpse-like appearance, and say, “ Grief 
has driven her mad; it is dead already.” She takes it out, 
wraps it in her cloak, and hurries home. It was like a piece 
of ice. ‘‘ You see it isdead,” said thefather. ‘‘ No,” replied 
the mother, “ the Blessed Virgin will cure him.” She put it 
in its cradle. In a few moments both parents notice that the 
child’s breast is rising and falling with the gentle regular 
movement of profound sleep. At daybreak the child awoke 
placid and fresh-coloured, although still emaciated. It took 
the breast freely throughout the day, and had another perfectly 
quiet night like the last. The parents go out to their work at 
daybreak, leaving the child asleep in its cradle. When they 
return their breath is taken away, for the cradle is empty and 
the child walking about the room and disarranging the chairs. 
These he at once leaves, and runs straight across the room 
into his mother’s arms, although he had never in his life 
walked a step before. We have the testimony of the doctor 
in attendance, confirmed by two other medical men of repute 
who were called in to examine the matter: 1. to the fatal 
character of the quarter of an hour’s immersion in icy water 
regarded as a natural mean; 2. to the astounding perfection 
of the cure. When M. Lasserre is writing, the patient is a 
vigorous lad of thirteen. 

c2 
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3. In this same year, in the town of Hay (Basses-Pyrénées), 
a widow woman, Madeleiue Rizan, lay at the point of death. 
The history of her disease dated back twenty-six years. In 1832 
she had an attack of cholera, which had almost paralyzed her 
leftside. She just managed to totter about the house, helping 
herself by the walls and furniture, and two or three times a 
year during the warm weather she was supported or rather 
carried to the church, which was close by, for mass. She 
could not kneel down or get up without assistance. One of 
her hands had become absolutely powerless. She was con- 
tinually vomiting blood, and had been for twenty years quite 
incapable of taking solid food. 

For the last sixteen or eighteen months her case had been 
much aggravated. The paralysis of her left side had become 
complete, and the right side had begun to be affected, and 
dropsy had invaded the paralyzed limbs. The limbs of the 
sick woman were doubled up and drawn together, and she had 
long been confined to one position upon her side in the form 
of a Z, in consequence of which she had frightful bedsores. 
Two doctors in succession attended her, and after a variety of 
treatment gave up all hope of cure, and contented themselves 
with simple measures of alleviation. At last the doctor (Dr. 
Subervielle) pronounced that she had only a few days to live. 
She received extreme unction, and her son, who was in busi- 
ness at Bordeaux, was hurriedly summoned. They took a 
final leave of one another, and he returned, as he could not do 
otherwise, to his employment. She was a very good religious 
woman, and many persons were praying for her; amongst 
others a community of nuns at Ingen, were engaged in a 
novena for her to the Blessed Virgin, and a neighbour who 
had gone to Lourdes had promised to bring her a bottle of 
the water. On Saturday, the 16th of October; a terrible crisis 
came on, the blood-spitting was almost incessant, and the pain 
was intense. Her one prayer was that she might die. Every 
one thought that her agony had begun. Various of the neigh- 
bours looked in that evening, feeling that she could never last 
the night, and then withdrew, leaving her alone with her 
daughter Lubin, who was nursing her. During the night the 
dying woman kept urging her daughter to go to the neigh- 
bour who had been to Lourdes and get a glass of the water. 
She was with difficulty persuaded to wait till dawn. At last 
the morning Angelus rang out, and Lubin hurried to the neigh- 
bour and soon returned with a bottle of the water. Madame 
Rizan had scarcely swallowed a few mouthfuls when she cried 
out, ‘ Daughter, I am drinking life, bathe my face, bathe my 
arm, bathe my whole body.” Trembling and almost beside 
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herself, Lubin dips a handkerchief in the water and bathes 
her mother’s face, and then by degrees the whole of her para- 
lyzed and distorted frame. In an ecstasy of delight she sees 
the dropsical swelling disappear beneath the rapid movement 
of her fingers, whilst the mother exclaims, ‘I feel as if burn- 
ing bubbles were coming out all over my body,” and then, 
“JT am cured, absolutely cured: how good the Blessed Virgin 
is, how strong.” She complained of hunger, and upon her 
daughter’s suggesting wine or milk, she said, “‘ No; bring me 
some bread and meat; I have not eaten any for four-and- 
twenty years.” She ate heartily, and drank a glass of wine, 
and then said she must get up. Her daughter at first resisted, 
but afterwards went off to fetch her mother’s clothes, which 
were in a wardrobe in another room. When she came back 
she fonnd her mother kneeling, with the coverlet round her, 
before a statue of Our Lady at the other side of the room. 
The girl would then seem for the first time to have realized 
the stupendous character of what was taking place, and 
uttered a loud cry, which the neighbours, as they come out of 
mass, hear, with the comment, ‘‘ Ah, poor thing, she has lost 
her mother! ”’ The neighbours, who soon hurry in to comfort 
the girl in her bereavement, find Madame Rizan, who had 
dressed herself, kneeling quietly in prayer before the statue of 
Our Lady. The cure is absolutely complete. A message is at 
once despatched to the son at Bordeaux, who hurries home, 
When the diligence stops, he finds himself met by his mother. 
Ten years after this event M. Lasserre finds Madame Rizan a 
hale active woman of seventy-one, without a sign of ill 
health. 

We shall now recount from the “ Annales de Notre Dame 
de Lourdes” two miracles which took place at the close of 
last year. In a letter dated Marseilles, January 9, 1875, Sceur 
Marie Revest gives an account of the miraculous cure wrought 
upon her, September 8, 1874. We will make a few extracts 
from her letter: ‘‘ My health had been always feeble, but since 
1869 I had been continually in pain. About the middle of 
February, 1873, disease of the spinal marrow declared itself. 
I was soon obliged to keep my bed, without being able to go 
to mass on Sundays. However, up to the December of that 
year I could be moved into one of the infirmary rooms, which 
adjoined the chapel, where I united myself with the rest of 
the faithful as well as I could. But my superior, seeing that 
the result was to redouble my sufferings for some days, put 
a stop to it. Since the 8th of December, 1873, I never left 
my bed. The paralysis, which had at first only affected my 
legs, extended to my whole body, and ended by leaving only 
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one forearm unaffected. My sight failed me to such a degree 
that I gradually came to distinguish persons merely by their 
voices. . . Blisters were the only things that procured me any 
relief, and for the last two months these had entirely failed of 
their effect.” ‘‘ Doctor Brengues and two other doctors, who 
were called in for consultation, pronounced my malady in- 
curable.” ‘We had made many novenas to obtain my cure, 
and seeing we were not successful, we made with yet more 
fervour a triduum of prayers. The day after, being the 17th 
of August, the revered statue of Our Lady of Lourdes was 
carried in procession to the infirmary, and many prayers were 
offered. Instead of being cured, my sufferings were redoubled, 
and I was soon in danger of death. On the 27th I was given 
the last sacraments, for the paroxysms became so painful and 
so frequent that the doctor declared I might die any moment. 
My sisters, however, did not lose courage, and some of them 
suggested another novena, which should end on the 8th of 
September. We made it, asking above all things that the 
will of God should be done. As to this novena, my sufferings 
were even greater at the end of it than they were at the 
beginning. They were of the intensest character. I asked 
for some of the water of Lourdes, I drank some, and had com- 
presses of it applied. On the 7th of September my dear 
sisters agreed to ask the most Holy Virgin for my cure as the 
first favour of her feast of the morrow. I, on my side, too, 
prayed. I cried out in my pain. At last I said, ‘Good 
mother, I can bear no more, cure me if it is your good plea- 
sure.’ Suddenly (it was about two in the morning of the 8th 
of September, the feast of Our Lady’s nativity) I heard a soft 
sound in the infirmary like the rustling of leaves in the wind. 
This lasted for five or six minutes, then I heard no more; but 
I felt two slender hands, deliciously cool, laid strongly upon 
my shoulders, and the pressure renewed again and again. My 
malady vanished utterly under the action of these hands, 
which I felt without seeing them. At the last pressure I was 
perfectly cured. I again for a moment heard the soft rustling ; 
it died gradually away, and I slept, suchasleep! The in- 
firmarian did not know what to think at seeing me sleep for 
several hours ; for two years I had hardly slept at all, When 
I awoke I was hungry. I asked for solid food; it was only 
allowed after considerable hesitation, as for a month I had 
only been able to swallow liquids, and that in very small 
quantities. I wanted to get up, but could not get leave till 
the High Mass at nine o’clock. I assisted at it as well as at 
the rest of the office of the day with inexpressible delight. In 
the intervals I was about a great deal, talking about my cure. 
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I walked, I even jumped, and it did not tire me in the least, 
since this I have traversed considerable distances on foot.” 
This is supported by three medical certificates. Dr. Brengues, 
Marseilles, 21st October, 1874, testifies that the patient had 
been nine months in bed; that the disease had been steadily 
progressing; that all remedies had proved of none, or butof pass- 
ing, advantage; that her legs were quite incapable of supporting 
her body, that she had great difficulty in moving her arms; 
that she had to be lifted to and from the bed when it was 
made; that she was in such danger of death as to necessitate 
the administration of the last sacraments; that her malady 
ceased suddenly and completely at two o’clock in the morning 
of the 7-8 September, 1874. Dr. Gustal, October 23, 1874, 
who had only visited the patient by the way, simply testifies 
to the disease having been “ strongly characterized affection 
of the spinal marrow, with paralysis of the lower limbs,” and 
to the fact of her visiting him at his house in perfect health. 
Dr. Cauvin, St. Barnabé, October 25, 1874, testifies to the in- 
curable character of the disease. 

Mademoiselle Jeanne Marie de Fontenay, was born on the 
13th of August, 1847, at Baccarat, in Lorraine, where her 
father has been for thirty years manager of the well-known 
glass-works. In consequence of two falls, one from a carriage 
the other from horseback, she passed the winter of 1866 
in a state of ill-health and continual feebleness. A con- 
siderable improvement allowed her to visit Rome in 1867, but 
on her return the bad symptoms reappeared in an aggravated 
form, with long paroxysms of lassitude, almost of the nature 
of fainting fits. She obtained some relief from homeopathy ; 
a course of hydropathic treatment was quite without effect. 
After the war of 1870 her family settled at Autun, From 
thence she was taken to Cannes, where Dr. Buttura and 
M. Bennet, an English specialist of high repute, examined her 
and found an organic lesion of the viscera, caused by the falls, 
resulting in a chronic uterine affection. She sustained several 
operations, without improvement. She had been reading some 
time before M. Lasserre’s book, and in 1873 persuaded her 
mother to take her to Lourdes, where she spent a fortnight. 
One day it looked as if she was cured ; she walked, but in the 
evening she fell back into her usual state. Her mother then 
took her to Aix-les-Bains, where she had already been twice 
before. On their way through Montpellier the young lady 
had an attack of bronchitis, and the doctor, M. Courby, who 
was called in, gave a worse account of her internal condition 
than ever. After trying Aix, and other waters at Bourboulle, 
she returned to Autun worse than ever. She was obliged to 
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keep a horizontal position; every movement caused acute pain. 
She would lie awake all night crying with pain, one moment 
icy cold, another bathed in perspiration. The surgeon wanted 
to perform a fresh operation, but the poor girl shrank from it. 
In February, 1874, she grew worse, and in April was reduced 
to such a state of weakness that her mother was obliged to 
feed her like a baby. One day she thought she was actually 
dying, and not being able to speak, confessed by signs. Her 
parents agree to her request to make another pilgrimage 
to Lourdes, on the understanding that if this does not suc- 
ceed she will resign herself into the surgeon’s hands. The pil- 
grimage is fixed for the 15th of August. Mademoiselle de 
Fontenay has great confidence that she will be cured, which, as 
the time draws on, approaches to a certainty. A novena was 
begun on the 7th of August, which was to end at Lourdes on 
the 15th. Her first visit to the grotto was on the 12th, when 
she heard mass in the grotto and bathed in the basin. She 
was brought thither on a wheeled couch. She thus describes 
what took place when she was hearing mass on the 15th: 
“* At the elevation I could not help saying, ‘ Good mother, it 
must be soon, if you wish to cure me at the mass to-day.’ At 
the moment of communion, when M. l’Abbé de Musy left the 
sanctuary to give it me, I prayed and pondered. A few 
minutes after, at the end of this mass, I felt that I was quiver- 
ing all over, as though under the direct gaze of the Blessed 
Virgin. Twice I felt inclined to doubt, twice the inclination 
passed away. I was afraid of the favour I had been expecting so 
long, at the very moment it was being granted me. I whoa 
moment before had felt pleased at having my friends about me, 
longed to be alone. I was afraid of disturbing the pious pilgrims 
for nothing, and troubling their devotions. I had a moment 
of distress, a struggle, and then happiness beyond words. I 
shed sweet tears, there was no withholding. I had never 
cried so before. Strongly moved, but feeling too weak to 
act without advice, I sent to M. de Musy through my mother 
to say, ‘I know not how it is with me, but I cannot re- 
strain myself. What mustI do?’ I had scarcely done this 
when it seemed to me that the Blessed Virgin rebuked me 
sharply for asking ‘of a human voice, however supernaturally 
endowed (miraculée), a confirmation of what she was saying to 
me so plainly.—‘ Believe, make an act of blind faith, and you 
shall be cured.’ I could resist no longer. I got up resolutely 
from my little couch, and went and knelt down at the com- 
munion rail. They were then at the Credo of the second mass. 
. . . After the mass was over, I remained upon my knees, 
quite calm, not having cried any more since I had obeyed the 
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Blessed Virgin. Anxious not to disturb the crowd, which was 
already weeping and talking, I asked myself, without wish- 
ing to ask myself or to doubt, whether it would not be wiser 
to get into my little carriage again. But casting my eyes 
upon the Blessed Virgin, I exclaimed, ‘ Good mother, you en- 
abled me to quit it, you will not allow me to get into it again’; 
and hurrying across the crypt, I said to M. de Musy, “I be- 
lieve I am cured, I do not wish to doubt.’ His answer was, 
‘Do what the Blessed Virgin suggests.’ A murmur went through 
the crowd of ‘the carriage, the carriage,’ and my mother said, 
‘If you are indeed cured, draw it yourself.’ I ran and seized 
it, and begging everybody to be so kind as not to push or 
touch it, I went down the great road to the holy grotto; M. 
de Musy went first, and unfastened the great chain which 
barred the way. I dashed off like a young horse that has got 
loose, feeling myself brimful of life and health. There was 
the grotto, I must visit it and thank the Blessed Virgin on 
that spot. My brother, for his part, ran and got hold of the 
great candle which had been prepared over night for the day 
of my cure, and my mother, who had been my support for so 
long, exerted herself to clear the way, and prevent the crowd 
from stifling me. There was just then a great rush, but I 
seemed to see and hear nothing; my one thought was to draw 
my carriage steadily and by myself. As soon as we were in- 
side the grotto, a priest of Autun, who happened to be there, 
entoned the Magnificat. I was on my knees, well on my knees, 
not in the least tired, and quite ready for another run.” From 
that moment she has continued perfectly cured of her com- 
plaint. Six months afterwards she testifies that there has not 
been the least relapse, and that her general health has been 
improving every day. Dr. Mangin, of Baccarat, Dec. 16, 1874, 
and Dr. Lagoutte, of Autun, Jan. 31, testify to the terrible 
nature of the disease, and to the instantaneousness and com- 
pleteness of the cure. 

These five cases, taken together, cover a great deal of 
ground, and we think admit of being rationalized upon no 
hypothesis that has as yet been suggested. Whatever stress 
may be laid upon the curative power cf the expectant imagi- 
nation, it is impossible to bring under this category the cure 
of the baby in case I., by the use on the part of the mother 
of a mean of directly opposite tendency. In case IV. there 
was no strong expectation of a cure; there had been repeated 
disappointments. It was not the sufferer who suggested 
another novena, but her sisters. In case V. there had in- 
deed been a strong sentiment of expectation, amounting to 
an assurance of cure, but up to the last moment this was 
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crossed by flaws of doubt, the natural result of repeated dis- 
appointments. In No. III., that of Madame Rizan, there was 
indeed a strong assurance of cure which never flagged ; but the 
character of the cure is so astounding, that to argue to its 
naturalness from such a case as the cure of dysentery by bread 
pills, believed to be powerful medicine,* is absurd ; one might 
as well argue that because a man’s breath can raise such 
mimic waves as to sink a walnut-shell, the same agent might 
drown an empire’s navy. It is true that both cases III. and 
IV. were of a paralytic character, and strong emotion is known 
to have a specific effect upon paralysis. But in case IV. the 
emotion was clearly caused by the cure, not the cure by the 
emotion; the patient’s emotional susceptibilities, so far as 
these could be roused by the mere wse of the sacred remedy, 
had been fairly exhausted by disappointment; they only re- 
vived with its effect. 

Taken individually, each of these miracles appeals, we 
think irresistibly, to a supernatural cause ; but taken together, 
—and still more when we recollect that they are only specimens 
taken from avast number of like phenomena, all grouping 
themselves about the Grotto of Lourdes,—their evidential 
force is indefinitely strengthened. Again, each miracle is an 
independent witness to the reality of the manifestation, for 
there has not been the slightest symptom of popular contagion, 
such as we find in the medieval dance mania, or in the con- 
vulsionaries of St. Medard. Every miracle has been, so to 
speak, isolated. 

We have wished to select miracles which should appeal at 
once to the popular and to the scientific mind; which should, 
on the one hand, answer to the popular idea of the miraculous, 
and on the other hand, should anticipate medical criticism. 
But we feel that we can hardly leave the subject of modern 
miracles without noticing one form of miracle which has been 
particularly obnoxious to hostile criticism, as evincing on the 
part of Catholics pertinacious credulity,—we mean stigmatiza- 
tion. Here, exclaim our critics, is an action of the excited 
imagination, to which medicine offers various analogies, reck- 
lessly exalted to the supernatural order. The most striking 
instance of our times, the one which has attracted most 
general attention, is that of Louise Lateau. The general 
outlines of the case are sufficiently known both to the Catholic 
and Protestant public from M. Lefebvre’s admirable work, and 
the comment which it has elicited. We should like to make 
a few observations upon the character of the claims of the phe- 
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nomena of Bois d’Haine to a place in the supernatural order, 
with a view of indicating the lines upon which our estimate 
of such a case ought to be made. In 1868, when Louise was 
eighteen years old, blood began to flow from five wounds in 
the hands, feet, and side, and from a circle of small wounds 
round the head. The first bleeding took place on Friday, 
April 24, and on every Friday since blood has issued from all 
or some of these wounds, and the girl has fallen into an 
ecstasy, in which she has contemplated and in part acted the 
Passion of our Lord. During this state of ecstasy she has 
shown herself wholly insensible to the severest experiments of 
incision and galvanism. From Saturday to Thursday morning 
the bleeding places are marked by oval surfaces, only differing 
from the rest of the skin by being smoother and pinker. On 
Thursday, generally about noon, the change begins. A vesicle 
rises upon these surfaces. The flow of blood begins in the 
night between Thursday and Friday, almost always between 
midnight and one o’clock. Dr. Lefebvre’s precautions against 
an external production of the stigmata have been admitted b 

even the most hostile critics to be unexceptionable. Indeed, 
the medical features of the case, in their entirety, have been 
generally allowed to be uuique; the only question being 
whether the variations presented by Louise’s case are of a 
kind to put it out of the natural order or not. Dr. Lefebvre 
has carefully collected such medical cases as most nearly 
resemble that of Louise Lateau. ‘The differences are very 
striking. The characteristic features of Louise’s case are :— 
1. That both the stigmatization and the ecstasy are periodical, 
and that their access as well as their intermittence coincide 
identically, with unalterable exactitude. ‘To the hypothesis of 
coincidence we are driven because no disease can be discovered 
which combines the symptoms of stigmata and ecstasy. 2. 
That it is weekly. Only one case, and that of doubtful authen- 
ticity, can be discovered of weekly hemorrhage ; viz. the case 
of a young woman in whom a wound inflicted by lightning 
never completely healed, reopened weekly. Here menstrua- 
tion had been repressed, as it is not in Louise’scase. 3. The 
bleeding of the stigmata takes place at healthy portions of the 
skin and from the derma itself, not from a previous wound or 
from the sudoriferous glands, in fact, precisely in places where 
natural bleedings do notoccur. 4. There is not the slightest 
fever, the wounds are perfectly healthy, and their develop- 
ment, rupture, and healing occupy only thirty-six hours. 
These features distinguish Louise’s stigmata from all hemor- 
rhagic diseases which pathology records. It is only in the 
lives of the Saints that really analogous cases can be found ; and 
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if these are to find a place in medical pathology, they must, in 
any scientific distribution, constitute a class apart. M. Lefebvre 
also maintains with great force, against physiologists of what 
he calls the romantic school, that the notion of the imagination 
by any possibility causing such phenomena is in direct con- 
tradiction to what we know of the effect of the action of the 
nerves, through which only the imagination can act upon the 
circulatory system. He allows that, granting the imagination 
its maximum of influence upon the nerves, so that by a union 
of conditions never met with in the system when left to itself, 
the heart is stimulated to the utmost, whilst the arteries are 
paralyzed so that the blood may reach the capillaries with all 
its force,—granting this, it is possible that hemorrhage may 
occur from the mucous membrane or within the viscera, but it 
will not occur on the surface of the skin. He considers this 
incapability of nerve-action producing external hemorrhage 
has been conclusively established by experiment. What M. 
Lefebvre says on this head is extremely striking ; but we are 
not clear that he has proved his point, viz., that the imagi- 
nation is in no sense instrumental in the production of the 
stigmata. The imagination’s being the principal instrument 
of stigmatization need not prove this natural. Its abnormal 
and unique action could not but suggest an abnormal and 
unique cause of such action, just as the recognition that a 
hundred feet bore in solid rock is the work of an ordinary 
projectile, would still leave us wondering at the mysterious 
power which must have projected it. Dr. Lefebvre is also 
successful we think in establishing the unique character of 
Louise’s ecstasy. He has at least shown that it cannot be 
identified with catalepsy or hysteria, the only recognized com- 
plaints which it in the least resembles. We think, however, 
that he has missed an indication of the contact of the natural 
and supernatural, as given in a fact which he records. He has 
shown that Louise’s ecstasy presents none of the features of 
hysteria, that in particular there is not a sign of neuralgia, by 
which the latter is so frequently distinguished ; but he admits 
that in 1867, and again in the beginning of 1868, just before 
the setting in of her ecstatic condition, she was afflicted with 
violent neuralgic pains. This sort of natural storm is often 
the first result of the Divine summons. The evidence of the 
Divine presence lies generally in the hushing of the storm, not 
in its prevention. 

Although no one who has taken the trouble to go into the 
matter can doubt of the complete absence of fraud, yet the 
account given by Dr. Lefebvre of Louise’s character and 
bearing is most interesting and significant. She is utterly 
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unsentimental and unaffected, sticking to the prosaic truth. 
even when sentimental emendations have been suggested to 
her,—more after the fashion of an honest man, as the doctor 
slyly observes, than of a woman. For instance, she was told 
that our Lord spoke during His Passion, and that she ought to 
hear Him, but she persists that she never hears anything. She 
has never talked of her favours even to her most intimate 
friends, except under obedience. Her greatest pleasure when 
in her natural state is in active works of charity, such as 
nursing the sick, for which she is in great requisition. She 
never does anything to provoke the ecstasy ; on the contrary, 
she works, and answers any questions that are put to her on 
the Friday, and when the questions cease, and the blood-flow 
has become too heavy for her to continue working, the prayers 
she uses are nothing more exciting than her beads. She is 
no mesmeric subject—she is en rapport with no one unless it 
be with Him who draweth all men unto Himself. In her 
ecstatic state, unconscious as she is of pain, she shows a 
wonderful sensitiveness to the presence of religious objects, 
which she recognizes by a bright smile or an inclination of the 
head, and sometimes by a forward movement of the whole 
body. Her ecstasy does not prevent her being alive to the 
claims of obedience; and as this has been made the subject of 
much hostile criticism, we shall discuss the point at some length. 
We are most of us sufficiently familiar, at least by hearsay, 
with the personal influence exercised by the mesmerizer over 
his patient, either immediately or by means of objects with which 
he had come in contact. We think that a fair examination of 
this feature of Louise’s condition will show that it is impossible 
to reduce it to the category of mesmeric rapport. To take 
one striking example given by M. Lefebvre (p. 136). A priest 
came in who had been administering the last sacraments to a 
dying person, carrying with him a silver vessel containing the 
Holy oil, one compartment of which, as is customary in Bel- 
gium, served as a pyx, but the one particle it had contained 
had been given in Communion. ‘This vessel was carried in a 
silken bag; when it was brought within a few yards of the 
chair upon which Louise was sitting in her ecstasy, “she got 
up and fell suddenly on her knees in an attitude of adoration, 
her hands joined, starting forward, and stretched towards the 
sacred vessels.” . . . . As the sacred object is withdrawn sho 
follows; “half kneeling, half standing, leaning forward, with 
her hands clasped, she looked like one drawn by a magnet, and 
as though she was gliding rather than walking.” The eccle- 
siastics who carried the sacred object “ made a complete circuit 
of the room ; whenever they stopped, she fell on her knees and 
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adored.” Itoccurred to one of them that there must be a frag- 
ment of the sacred Host in the pyx, an“ so he causes this to be 
separated from the rest, and the Holy oils only to be presented. 
No unusual movement takes place, nothing beyond the smile 
with which Louise greets all pious objects; but as soon as the 
pyx is presented, the whole scene is repeated. On opening the 
pyx afterwards in the church, it was found to contain a consider- 
able fragment of the sacred species. But is it not possible that, 
recognizing the shape of the pyx, she conjectured the presence 
of the Blessed Sacrament which chanced to be there? We 
think the following example, related to us by the English 
editor of M. Lefebvre’s book, precludes any such explanation. 
Numbers of persons had heen presenting various objects, 
sacred and profane, to Louise, which she had invariably dis- 
tinguished by greeting the former with a smile. Suddenly 
there was an exclamation that she had made a mistake ; a lady 
had presented what to all appearance was a watch, and Louise 
had welcomed it with a beaming smile. The lady turned and 
opening the case showed the bystanders that it was a reliquary 
in the shape of a watch, and that it contained a relic of the 
true cross. Here association of a particular shape with the 
sacred object, had it been operative, must have acted the other 
way. But may she not have been clairvoyant, some persons 
may urge, and seen the fragment in the pyx. Fortunately, 
both the hypothesis of natural association aud clairvoyance 
have been effectually laid at rest by the experiment which M. 
Lefebvre caused to be made November 19, 1869. An exactly 
similar pyx to the one that had been used before in the same 
covering, but containing an unconsecrated Host, was presented 
to Louise, and she remained absolutely insensible and immo- 
vable. Such rapport as this is not with earth but with 
heaven, with objects of faith, not with those of sense. 

In the depth of her ecstatic insensibility Louise obeys those 
who are in authority over her—her bishop, her director, her 
doctor. This is a common feature in the case of ecstaticas, 
and seems to be allowed in recognition of the principle that 
obedience is better than sacrifice. It is in some cases accom- 
panied by what looks like a sort of rapport between the bearer 
of the authority and the subject of it, enabling the latter to 
detect and correspond with purely mental commands. No 
trace of this last has, we believe, been found in Louise. She 
simply obeys those in her ecstasy whom out of her ecstasy she 
recognizes as possessing jurisdiction over her, either original 
or delegated. This was proved by an experiment made in the 
presence of Professor Schwann, of Liege. According to the 
Professor’s account of the matter, the Bishop of Tournai, at 
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‘his (the Professor’s) request, secretly withdrew the jurisdiction 
over the patient from the priest and the doctor, and transferred 
it to the Professor, but without any result. Louise still con- 
tinued to obey the priest and the doctor, and toignore the Pro- 
fessor, until he invoked the bishop’s authority aloud, when she 
obeyed him. The “ Pall Mall Gazette” has gone so far as to 
head its notice of June 22, 1875, of the Professor’s brochure, 
“The Last of Louise Lateau,” as though the supernaturalness 
of the other phenomena were dependent upon that of the 
rappel. Of course God might have revealed to the ecstatica 
the bishop’s mental act, but we do not see how anything can 
be drawn from the fact of his not having done so. At the 
utmost, it can only suggest a presumption against the 
supernaturalness of Louise’s recognition of her superior’s 
jurisdiction. In reality, it is not fair to argue from the one 
case to the other, for, the transferred jurisdiction not having 
been notified to her in her normal state, the moral relationship 
was never constituted. The ecstasy, then, did not withdraw 
her from an obligation—it prevented it ever having been 
contracted. 

Dr. Lefebvre has tested by the most careful and elaborate 
experiments every point which he lays formally before his 
readers ; but in his second edition he thinks it right to inform 
the public of a fact which he does not in the least doubt, 
although he has been unable as yet to submit it to a system of 
rigid tests; viz., Louise’s abstinence for the last eighteen 
months from all food except a little water, and, of course, the 
sacramental species. Louise’s own assertion that she finds 
herself unable to take food is supported by the unanimous 
testimony of all who have known her. Her services as nurse 
are in great request amongst her poor neighbours, for the very 
reason that she does not want food or sleep. Now, without 
laying stress upon what has not,as Dr. Lefebvre confesses, as 
yet entered the category of scientific facts, let us for the 
moment admit Louise into that class of impostors to which 
the Welsh Fasting Girl belonged, and then compare the vigo- 
rous health of soul and body of the former during the inter- 
mittence of what looked at naturally must be one of the most 
exhausting of illnesses, with the miserable Arnott’s stove 
existence of the latter, a burden to herself and to every one 
about her. According to the most minimistic view of the 
matter, the purely pathological features of Louise’s case are 
certainly unique, and some of them vehemently suggest mira- 
culous action. We can hardly doubt that her weekly restora- 
tion to perfect health from what we may call her grave of 
suffering, without any normal use of the natural means of 
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restoration, must be His work of whom both life and death 
are ministers. 

Another point which has been the subject of hostile criticism, 
we think most unfairly, is this: That when a great number of 
religious objects have been presented to the ecstatica, she will 
become very slow in recognizing them, and sometimes fail to do 
so. We are not aware that she has ever been positively deceived 
so as to mistake a profane object fora sacredone. Butif, as we 
have every reason to believe, the medium of her sensitiveness 
is of a physical nature, what more natural than that it should 
sometimes flag. That the object is supernatural does not 
afford any security against fatigue. Surely it is only of the 
Blessed in heaven that we can say that they “rest not day 
nor night.” . 

The case of Louise Lateau is still exciting a vivid interest 
in the Belgian medical world. Early in the present year a 
commission of the Belgian Royal Academy of Medicine pub- 
lished by its mouthpiece, Dr. Warlomont, a report upon the 
case. This was answered by Dr. Lefebvre in a “ Discours ” 
delivered before the Academy in May and June, who in his 
turn has been answered by Drs. Crocq and Warlomont. The 
discussion turns mainly upon details which only persons who 
have received a medical education are qualified fully to appre- 
ciate. We shall content ourselves with a few remarks upon 
the course the controversy has taken. 

The report of the Commission is substantially at one with 
Dr. Lefebvre as to the reality of the phenomena and the com- 
plete absence of fraud. It joins issue with him in refusing to 
accept the specialities of the case as putting it outside the 
natural order. In general, we may observe that none of Dr. 
Lefebvre’s opponents have succeeded in disproving the unique 
character of the phenomena as a whole, whatever points they 
may be thought to have gained in regard to particular 
features. Again, in Dr. Lefebvre’s favour we may reckon the 
testimony of the most learned of his opponents, Dr. Virchou, 
of Berlin, one of the first medical authorities in Europe. This 
gentleman having made himself acquainted with the facts of 
the stigmatization as related by Dr. Lefebvre, deliberately 
takes his stand upon this dilemma—either the statement is 
false, or the facts are miraculous; but the one point that the 
Commission has really proved is just this, that the statement 
is true. Dr. Crocq, whilst combating Dr. Lefebvre’s position, 
admits (p. 5) that ‘ M. Virchou renchérissant sur notre savant 
collégue, vient . . . lui préter l’appui de sa science et de son 
autorité incontestée.” 

In Drs. Crocq and Warlomont we have indicated the most 
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formidable—not merely on the score of ability, but also 
because they are the fairest—of Dr. Lefebvre’s antagonists. 
They exhibit, indeed, all the non-Catholic scientific man’s 
instinctive repugnance to the miraculous ; but for all that they 
are anxious to take facts as they find them, and they are 
courteous. On the other hand, some of Dr. Lefebvre’s medical 
brethren have ventured to publish the most virulent attacks 
upon him, have attempted to bring to bear upon him, to use 
his own expression, a sort of literary Lynch law as a disturber 
of scientific peace ; but, unfortunately, he has worse enemies 
than these. Well-intentioned foolish folk have by their pious 
exaggerations clogged his efforts, and furnished their most 
effective weapons to bis adversaries. Of Dr. Lefebvre’s own 
attitude throughout it is hardly possible to speak too highly. 
Whilst rigidly scientific in his investigations, he has been 
wholly free from that scientific prudery which suggests the 
concealment of everything that is not scientific. His attitude 
both before the public and before his colleagues is the natural 
expression of what he really is—-a scientific man who believes. 
His view of the case is substantially our own, but we are in 
nothing more in accord with him than in his desire that every 
detail of the case should be sifted to the bottom. 

Against the reality of these modern French miracles which 
we have been discussing, it is often urged that they are the 
offspring of fanaticism and party spirit; that “ miracle” and 
“pious fraud” are respectively the war cry of the Ultra- 
montane and the free-thinker. We cannot deny that the 
atmosphere of fierce controversy prevailing in France at 
present detracts from the antecedent probability of these 
miracles, that the controversial arena in fact is not the stage 
best fitted to eliminate antecedent objections. But on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that the early Christian 
miracles were wrought upon a very similar stage. Then as 
regards the charge of fanatical excitement made against the 
French pilgrims, we venture to say that if it be gone into it 
will be found to be singularly without foundation. A cor- 
respondent of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” of last July, who has 
been the round of the pilgrimages, bears most emphatic 
testimony to the sobriety of the pilgrims, as well as to the 
painful reality of the pilgrimage, to the combination of quiet 
earnestness, with a by no means uncritical reception of the 
miracles presented to them, and above all to the consistently 
sedative action of the clergy. It is their opponents of the 
French infidel press who lie hysterically, who shriek incoherent 
charges like the “ Pall Mall Gazette ” of some years ago, in its 
first notice of Louise Lateau, which, beginning with a solemn 
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recognition of the value of Dr. Lefebvre’s book, ends by 
suggesting that the girl had a dead mouse up her sleeve. 

On reading M. Lasserre’s volume on Lourdes we are struck 
with its wonderful vivacity, its combativeness; but fanatical 
is not the epithet that an enemy who had any choice of 
language would apply to it. It is light-hearted and good- 
humoured ; the author cracks his whip genially whilst laying 
it on with no sparing hand. Earnest he undoubtedly is, as it 
behoves a man to be who is not merely recounting the cases 
of others but has to tell of his own. We have not referred 
to the author’s own case before, because it is not amongst the 
greatest of the Lourdes miracles, but it is very real and gives 
its subject, we conceive, a specific right to be listened to. 
During the June of 1862 M. Lasserre’s eyes, which had up 
till then served him very well, began to fail him. The various 
remedies prescribed, mainly of a hydropathic character, only 
afforded momentary relief. He got to that state that he could 
not read three or four lines without pain and an intense sensa- 
tion of weariness. His friends were extremely anxious about 
him. One of these, a Protestant, urged him strongly to try 
the Lourdes water as quite safe and as at least affording a 
chance of cure. But M. Lasserre hesitates, as he frankly 
confesses, because, if a doctor cures you, you pay him his fee 
and it is done with, but if God works a miracle in your behalf, 
it is likely He may demand more in the way of holy living 
than you may be inclined to pay. Other doctors, however, 
to any purpose are not forthcoming, and his friends are very 
urgent, particularly the Protestant, who acts as amanuensis 
in ordering the water, and moreover suggests that in order to 
give it a fair trial he should dispose himself by prayer and the 
sacraments. One day he is told that the case of water has 
come, so he hurries off to his confessor, but, finding him 
engaged, makes an appointment with him for that evening 
and returns home. He cannot refrain, however, from opening 
the box, and then, after a short prayer, bathes his eyes with 
the water. They at once become perfectly clear and strong. 
He then and there reads over a hundred pages, without the 
least sensation of fatigue, and never afterwards experiences 
the slightest discomfort in his eyes. Compared with many 
others this is not a great miracle, but of course it was of im- 
portance to the young man and those interested in him that 
his eyes should not fail him at the outset of his career. It is 
hard to grudge him his right to leap and praise God. 

As regards the existence of the miracle as a phenomenon, 
we believe that the age of absolute disbelief is passing away. 
There are thaumaturgic influences at work, of one kind or 
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another, whose action is felt to be beyond the sphere of the 
manual of popular science. It is beginning to dawn upon 
thoughtful persons that a theory of negation, which involves 
so many of the clearest and strongest heads for so many ages 
in a charge of stupid credulity, is so far wanting. But it 
cannot be denied that there is another theory besides the 
Catholic one apparently able to account for the phenomena. 
Like the dragon of Apocalyptic vision, standing ready to 
devour the child that should be born, we see the monstrous 
form of pantheism eagerly anticipating the birth of the new 
belief, in order to absorb, assimilate, and so, for all moral use, 
to destroy it. According to pantheism, the miracle is only the 
action of a higher synthesis in the sphere of being, whilst 
prayer succeeds by the elimination of the individual conditions 
which ordinarily hamper and curtail the action of the Erdgeist. 
There is life and strength, we take it, in this error, giving 
earnest of a future of disastrous consequence, whereas 
both the steady negation of such writers as Hume and the 
author of “ Supernatural Religion,” and Dr. Mozley’s contro- 
versial Selection have had their day. It must be remembered 
that pantheism, although generally regarded in this country 
as @ grotesque extravagance, is by no means a difficult or 
remote consequence of the denial of Freewill, with which 
recent controversy has rendered us so familiar. 

Miracles in the Church have been sometimes feigned, more 
often exaggerated, owing to the disturbing influence exercised 
by snch unusual events upon the witnesses. But, setting 
aside cases of simple fraud, we think that on the whole the 
thought uppermost in the minds of the persons most nearly 
concerned has been to glorify the God of truth, by relating 
the truth exactly as it has occurred. Our endeavour has been 
to select such cases as, on the one hand, are secured against 
fraud by the character of the witnesses, and, on the other, 
by the substantial character of their results, present the 
greatest safeguards against the chance of serious exaggera- 
tion. 

Amongst the various “ motiva credibilitatis ” of the Catholic 
Church, perhaps the most practically effective is miracle- 
attested sanctity, although the note of sanctity is, for obvious 
reasons, one of the most difficult to handle controversially. 
To hearts that are sick and weary with arguments, who 
are beset with intellectual difficulties, the lives of the Saints 
often come home with an irresistible force, as affording a basis 
of repose, not to the intellect merely, but to the whole moral 
nature, and their very heart goes forth in the cry, “ May my 
soul be with the Saints.” ‘ Elegi abjectus esse in domo Dei 
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mei magis quam habitare in tabernaculis peccatorum.” The 
miracles of the Catholic Church are not lost, as “ Super- 
natural Religion” insists, in the common stream of preter- 
natural pretension ; they form part of a great system testifying 
te the continuous abiding of the Holy Spirit; neither are 
they, as Professor Mozley would have it, a mere cluster of facts 
which, like wells in the Syrian wilderness, we have long left 
behind us in our onward march ; but they are a mighty river, 
ever gathering in volume as it flows along; ever, as the 
Psalmist sings, making glad the city of God. 





Art. II.—A FEW WORDS ON DR. BROWNSON’S 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Brownson’s Review, October, 1875. New York: Restet. 


Elements of Philosophy. By Rev. W. H. Hitt, 8.J. Baltimore : Murphy 
& Co. 


Recuetl des Allocutions, &c., de Pie IX, Paris: Adrien Le Clerc et Cie. 


N this last number of his Review, Dr. Brownson addresses 
some few parting words to his readers and friends, words 
which are full of that manly earnestness and simple straight- 
forward energy by which he has drawn to himself the good 
wishes and respectful sympathy of so many on both sides of 
the Atlantic. He closes the Review, which has had so notable 
and important a career, not, he says, because it has ceased to 
be read or appreciated, but on account of the drooping health 
which is the result of his many years’ labour in the furtherance 
of Catholic interests. He feels cheered and comforted that 
fellow-workers have not been wanting to him, and that the 
Catholic public in America are still ready to support him, and 
he expresses his gratitude with that frankness which has given 
such a charm to his writings. Still he cannot but experience 
some sorrow at relinquishing the vocation of a lifetime. We 
will venture to add that there are many, very many, besides 
himself, who will regret the pressure of circumstances to 
which he has been obliged to yield, and who will often look 
wistfully for the appearance of such loyal and hearty declara- 
tions of faith as those to which they can now only look back. 
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They will often remember how strong and enduring was the 
impression left upon them as they read his defence of Mother 
Church against the rampant errors of the day; how they 
gained a new light as they pondered his admirable reasonings 
on the relation of society to the Church of Jesus Christ, and 
of kings and peoples to His Vicar; how they were taught the 
hollowness of Protestant beliefs as they contemplated by his 
aid the downward course of Lutheranism and Calvinism 
towards the lowest deeps. And if, in another province, they 
have not been able to receive his conclusions, nor to follow 
him in the tenets which he long defended, they have always 
at least recognized his ardour for the propagation of truth, 
even when it needed to be enlightened by a wider knowledge 
of what the Church has declared. The qualities of intellect 
displayed have won their admiration, but still more have they 
been edified by the docility of heart, the unwavering faith 
which prompt him now to speak of the Catholic Church as 
the tenderest and most affectionate of mothers, with whom 
alone he desires to find a home and a refuge. These are 
beautiful words on the lips of a man whose intellect is so 
masculine and powerful. They are most encouraging amid 
the din of conflicting opinions and the wild cries for liberty 
which rise up into our murky atmosphere. It is sad that we 
shall hear them no more. But we trust that Dr. Brownson 
may yet be spared to do service for our common Master, and 
that his many labours in the past may produce, as they surely 
will, beneficent and lasting results. 

The various articles contained in this farewell number, were 
all written, he tells us, by Dr. Brownson himself, and we 
suppose we may regard them as the final expression of his 
sentiments on the topics discussed. There is nothing in them, 
we think, which would seem novel to a constant reader of the 
Review, but they are very interesting considered in the light 
of last words, and coming from a mind which has long been 
engaged with the problems of philosophy, politics, and re- 
ligion. We should be glad to dwell upon them all, but must 
content ourselves with referring to one article which has an 
immediate bearing on a subject recently handled in our own 
pages. We mean the Scholastic theory of knowledge which 
Dr. Brownson, in a notice of a late publication, Hill’s “ Ele- 
ments of Philosophy,” assails with his usual vigour, putting 
forward the arguments on his own side which seem to him 
the strongest and most forcible. And we are the rather called 
on to notice this article, because he expressly mentions the 
Editor of this Revizew among his opponents. It is a subject 
of regret to us that, where the points of agreement are so 
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numerous, we are obliged to emphasize the point of difference, 
But, under the circumstances, there is hardly any choice. 

The question, as proposed by Dr. Brownson, is a very serious 
one. His method of criticising the teaching of the Schools 
would imply that he has a rooted dislike to the great traditional 
philosophy which claims to have descended from a hoary anti- 
quity. He is careful, indeed, to separate the cause of S. 
Thomas from that of Suarez and Fonseca, whom he names, 
and of the many others who have written or taught the pre- 
vailing philosophy of the Schools. But there is no possibility 
of rejecting the commentators and keeping the master. S. 
Thomas was well understood by those who came after him; 
they were too jealous of his honour to originate a system in 
which he had no part, and every one is convinced that there is 
no chasm to be filled up between the thirteenth and the seven- 
teenth centuries, any more than there is between 8. Thomas 
and S. Augustine. This is especially true of the question 
before us: the theory of abstraction, which Dr. Brownson 
rejects, may be found in all the classical authors, and admits 
of being traced to Aristotle. The theory which it is now pro- 
posed to put in its place cannot, we believe, be sheltered 
under the name of any writer whom Catholics are taught to 
honour. Dr. Brownson will have it that the ‘ modern Peri- 
patetic school,’ meaning thereby Kleutgen, Liberatore, Ton- 
giorgi, Sanseverino, and others, are decidedly at variance with 
S. Thomas. But the ‘modern Peripatetics” have gained 
their views simply by the study of 8. Thomas, and their 
warrant for believing themselves in the right is the concurrent 
testimony of the authors who, in every age, have interpreted 
the Angelic. We repeat it, then, that if a man rejects the 
unanimous sense of the latest Scholastics, he will never under- 
stand their venerated master. The School is one, and its 
teaching on the origin of ideas is quite unmistakable. It may 
be taken or left, but we do not see how it can be broken 
asunder. However, we shall say no more on this head, but 
refer the reader to the numerous passages which we have 
elsewhere quoted from S. Thomas. We think they amount 
to a demonstration of what we now assert. 

The charges, then, of whatsoever gravity, are directed 
against the School in general. That they are exceedingly 
grave no one will deny. It is roundly asserted that the 
philosophy which was dominant in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, the philosophy of Aristotle with the added 
explanations and corrections of the School, is identical with 
the system of Descartes, Condillac, and Hegel. As it resulted 
in “ nihilism” then, so there is nothing to hinder it from ter- 
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minating in the same result again, if insisted on. The system, 
in another place, is said to be, in substance, the Kantian sub- 
jectivism, the germ of which may be found in Leibnitz. The 
text-books used at the present moment in all our colleges 
contain, we are told, the same fundamental error, and lead, 
by implication, to the same disastrous conclusions. So that, 
as we may gather for ourselves from all this plain speaking, 
there was really no break in the tradition of the schools at 
all; when Suarez was interpreting Aristotle, that is, as we 
very well know, 8. Thomas, he agreed perfectly with the 
Cartesian principles which, so soon after his time, gave birth 
to modern philosophy. Consequently, there is, at the present 
moment, no difference worth pointing out between the sys- 
tematic utterances of the illustrious Catholic writers in Ger- 
many and Italy, of whom Dr. Brownson has spoken, and the 
principles of Fichte, Hegel, and the whole Pantheistic fol- 
lowing. It has been said that philosophy, since the time of 
Kant, has been Kantian. Dr. Brownson would admit this for 
all the world, both Catholic and non-Catholic, excepting, of 
course, the teachers to whom he himself looks up, and he 
would add that philosophy since the time of Suarez has been 
Cartesian. We think that tlfe evidence of history would urge 
him to reckon from a still earlier period, and to make all the 
scholastics precursors of Descartes and Hegel. But this, we 
take leave to say, is a reductio ad absurdum. 

We hold that it would be easy to prove the following asser- 
tions :—First, that the later scholastics are substantially at 
one with the scholastics of the Middle Ages on the theory of 
knowledge. Of course, we do not reckon the decided Nomi- 
nalists as belonging to the school at all; the more reasonable 
of them, such as Gabriel Biel, would very likely be inconsistent 
with themselves, and, if fairly pressed to the barriers, would 
accept the common opinion. Therefore, we think it can be shown 
that Suarez, for instance, faithfully represents S. Thomas, and 
that S. Thomas stands for his age. Next, that the medieval 
philosophy is only the systematic development of what may be 
found in almost all the Fathers. Therefore, that the patristic 
and scholastic philosophies differ only as the less perfect from 
the more perfect, and the natural from the systematic. Fur- 
ther, that the teaching of the Fathers is simply the theory of 
abstraction which is now held by the “‘ modern Peripatetics.” 
Lastly, that the philosophy, of which this theory is the corner- 
stone, cannot be charged with the grave consequences imputed 
to it without manifest danger of derogating from the autho- 
ritative statements of the Holy See. Although we cannot 
now undertake so large a controversy, we are very anxious to 
point out some of the arguments we would use. 
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All philosophy worth the name must propound a theory on 
the existence and attributes of God. This is what puts a 
heart and a life into the abstruse disquisitions and subtle con- 
tests which have interested and divided mankind. Every one 
of us wishes to exercise his thought and his reason about the 
life to come, and this cannot be done unless we know whether 
there is a God, and what is His nature. Now Revealed 
Theology recognizes the paramount importance of vindicating 
to Reason the power to ame God naturally. Gregory XVI. 
ordered the proposition to be subscribed: ‘“ Ratiocinatio Dei 
existentiam cum certitudine probare valet.” And some years 
later, the same proposition was reiterated by the Sacred Con- 
gregation of the Index. Pius IX., in the celebrated Brief, 
** Gravissimas inter,’ to the Archbishop of Munich, explains 
that rational philosophy can demonstrate, by its own principles, 
the existence, nature, and attributes of God. And the Council 
of the Vatican tells us, that God, the beginning and end of 
all things (their efficient and final cause), can be known by the 
natural light of human reason, “ for the invisible things of Him 
are clearly seen from the beginning (or creation) of the world, 
being understood by the things that are made.” And this is 
repeated in the canon subjoined. Hence we conclude that the 
existence and nature of God are known to us, naturally, by 
reasoning : He is known, not in Himself, but from the things 
that are made, the creation of the world. 

Now the Fathers draw out this doctrine at great length, 
and almost always in thesame manner. In doing so, they are 
led, naturally, to lay down a theory about the reach of the 
human intellect, the sort of knowledge we can obtain of God’s 
attributes, and the proper object of intellect in this life. 
Hence they speak very commonly of the origin of ideas. 
That they are almost or quite unanimous, that their teaching 
is not compatible with any doctrine of innate ideas, or the 
immediate intuition of God, that it can only be harmonized or 
understood by resolving it into §. Thomas’s theory of ab- 
straction, has been shown conclusively by the greatest of 
living theologians, F. Kleutgen and F. Franzelin, who exhibit 
a catena Patrum, beginning at Tertullian, Origen, and Clement 
of Alexandria, taking in 8S. Augustine, 8. Jerome, S. Atha- 
nasius, S. Gregory Nazianzen, 8. Basil, S. John Chrysostome, 
and ending only at S. John Damascene, that is, where the 
Scholastic philosophy begins. Had we the time at our disposal, 
it would be possible to demonstrate—we can use no other 
word—that the passages cited by these great authorities are 
completely in unison with the present teaching of the schools. 
The key to S. Gregory Nazianzen or 8. Augustine will be 
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furnished only by the doctrine of abstraction. Make anything 
else the foundation of our knowledge, and you will find inces- 
sant contradictions and hopeless obscurity in the natural and 
unstudied dicta of these and the remaining Fathers.* 

From all this we would conclude that there is only one 
philosophy of which the highest Catholic authorities have made 
constant and perpetual use. Hence, if that is to be laid aside, 
and a fresh start made in the nineteenth century, we know not 
whither to turn. Philosophy, says Dr. Brownson, is not an 
authoritative but a rational science. But wait a moment: is 
every man to begin merely from his own conscience and expe- 
rience, and to suppose that, up to this, nothing has been done? 
Surely not. Philosophy is a rational science, because we must 
each of us make use of reason to convince ourselves of the 
truth or falsehood of the various philosophical doctrines. But 
the concurrent testimony of past ages and of the whole human 
race may point out to us where to look for the truth and how 
to gain it scientifically. If, for instance, certain arguments 
have always been brought forward to prove the existence of 
God, we may rely upon it those arguments are valid, and 
it will not do to throw them aside. If men of transcendent 
genius in theology are also of one mind in philosophy, it 
would be exceedingly rash to dissent from them all. An un- 
broken line from Aristotle to our contemporary teachers is a 
strong argument for the truth of the doctrines they attest. 
Philosophers proverbially do not agree: but here are the 
greatest of them all, and they do agree. Is not this the voice 
of reason itself hushing the discordant tones of caprice and 
imagination ? 

Certainly Dr. Brownson is in the right when he tells the 
crowd of scientific unbelievers that the Catholic Church does 
not enslave philosophy, nor any other human and rational 
knowledge. He is in the right to make this emphatic state- 
ment over and over again, for the science of to-day is guilty 
of wilful blindness to truth in the accusation which it brings 
against Dogmatic Religion that it will not allow any freedom 
of intellectual research. There is only one Church in the 
world which authoritatively declares the limits of science, and 
that is the Catholic Church. Scientific men have laid hold of 
this fact, but why have they been dull of apprehension and 
neglected one which is equally certain, viz., that the same 
inflexible Church has ever and always encouraged the growth 





* These quotations may be found in Kleutgen, “ Filosofia Antica,” vol. iii. 
. 133, seq.; and “Theologie der Vorzeit,” 2. Band, p. 34, seq. Also in 
ranzelin, “ De Deo Uno,” p. 89, seq. to p. 148, 
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of schools and universities, and has preserved to the century 
we live in that Aristotelian Logic which is the organon of 
pure reasoning? The Holy See has condemned Rationalism, 
but has it not also condemned Traditionalism? The dogmas 
of faith are a test to be employed in philosophy, but is any 
dogma of faith the antecedent premise of all reasoning ? 

Dr. Brownson feels that our holy religion has been maligned 
in the name of science: he dreads any course which may seem 
to imply that we make philosophy a mere tradition,—some- 
thing to be acquiesced in without proof, to be received on the 
word of 8. Thomas or the School. We understand his feeling 
and honour him for it: we cannot say, as yet, that we entirely 
share his apprehension. Disastrous, indeed, would it be, if the 
eminent men whom he selects for disapprobation, had thought 
of holding an entire doctrine because it happened to be in 
S. Thomas, and not because it was established by reason. 
Cases there are,—nay, there must be such whilst human nature 
remains what it is,—in which individual minds get overpowered 
by the tradition, and cease to think. But no one has yet said 
that this is a virtue. We may even grant that a school of 
philosophy, simply because it 7s a school, has a tendency to 
dogmatize without understanding or proving its own asser- 
tions. We think, at all events, that this has sometimes taken 
place. Nay, there are passages in Liberatore and Sanseverino 
which, to our minds, are indicative of a too blind veneration 
for the opinions of 8. Thomas on certain disputed points. And 
thus far we can see the justice of insisting on the primary duty 
of a philosopher, to use his own mind, and not some one else’s. 
But let us be fair, and take the present movement as a whole. 
Can it be shown that the authority of S. Thomas, and not his 
reasoning, has been generally relied upon? And if I quote a 
demonstration from Euclid, or Newton, or Laplace, am I 
thereby falling into the bondage of routine and slavish custom? 
S. Thomas does not, for the most part, merely say that a thing 
is true; he gives arguments. I feel the force of them, I 
despair of improving upon the language in which they are 
expressed, I use his very words, but still to embody what I 
myself not only believe, but have realized,—is this a legitimate 
usage or not? It seems evident to us that Dr. Brownson has 
mistaken repetition for routine, and the unanimous convictions 
of reason for an otiose acceptance of authority. 

But still, we repeat, there is an incalculable advantage in 
guiding the course of our research by the knowledge and 
experience of past generations, and again, in taking special 
heed of what has been taught by the Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. Whilst we do not dream of asserting that anti- 
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quity knew everything, we are certain that the spontaneous 
and universal judgments of mankind, at all events as regards 
first principles, are substantially correct. They need verifica- 
tion only, for they have been discovered from the beginning. 
And if we appeal to the “‘juge magisterium ” of the Church 
as witnessing that certain doctrines have always belonged to 
the Deposit of faith, may we not appeal, in like manner, to 
the universal adoption of certain tenets and arguments in 
philosophy as a testimony that these are part of the inherit- 
ance of reason? It will not do indeed to stop here, and be 
content with an extrinsic proof or demonstration from autho- 
rity ; we are all aware of that. But there is a right applica- 
tion; even in philosophical matters, of the dictum of 8. Vincent, 
“Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus,” and this 
Dr. Brownson has suffered himself to forget, or has not suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon it. 

However, we go a step further when the theory of abstrac- 
tion is called in question. Whether it has the authority of all 
mankind on its side is not our present concern, but only to 
what extent it is implied in the teaching of the Church and 
the Fathers as to the nature of the arguments for the existence 
of God. The Church holds that the nature, attributes, and 
existence of a First Cause, infinite in perfection, intelligent, 
personal, distinct from the world both material and spiritual, 
and endowed with the qualities of mercy, holiness, and justice, 
can be demonstrated by a process of reasoning. Nor is this 
to be understood of a bare possibility, a something not yet 
vouchsafed to the human family, but to be acquired hereafter 
in some higher stage of progress and culture. Either the 
arguments needed (explicit and implicit) are already in our 
possession, or they never will be. They have been used by all 
the Scholastics, all the Doctors, all the Fathers,—they are to be 
found in the Old and New Testament, in the Psalms, the Book 
of Wisdom, the Epistles of S. Paul. They are so natural to the 
mind that the majority of the Fathers have styled them innate 
and congenital to us. They are so conclusive, taken by them- 
selves, that the Apostle of theGentiles declares the ancient phi- 
losophers to be without excuse for not having accepted them ; 
and it is to such arguments that the early Christian writers 
allude when they utter in various shapes the well-known sen- 
timent, “ Illud est summum nefas, non agnoscere Quem igno- 
rare non potes.”’ 

These considerations, we imagine, will justify what we are 
going to deduce from them. ‘The process of reasoning by 
which we prove the existence of God cannot be different in 
kind from the one which has so long been in use. As the 
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word “ consubstantial”’ implies a philosophical view, prelu- 
cente fide, with regard to the mystery of the ever-blessed 
Trinity, and the word “ transubstantiation” guides us and 
limits our conjectures in the problem of matter, so does the 
doctrine that we know God only by reasoning and analogy 
point the way to a definite theory of knowledge. It specifies 
the nature of those arguments which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, we employ in bringing home to ourselves that there 
is a God. If we know the First Cause, not by intuition of 
His Essence, we know Him indirectly, in other words, by 
means of the created beings which we know directly. Then 
we know Him by the combination of reasoning with expe- 
rience, and the arguments, however numerous, must be of 
one and the same kind, drawn, by the aid of our faculty of 
abstraction. They may be fewer in one age than another, 
their force may vary, and indeed does vary, with the quality 
of the minds to which they are addressed, and the difficulties 
against them may be proposed in ati indefinite number of 
ways, but not a single argument will ever be discovered which 
does not bear upon it the signet of humanity, which has not 
been gained by reasoning a posteriori, from visible things to 
the Invisible. Granted that there is a rational proof of God’s 
existence and nature, we may fairly ask ‘‘ where is it?”? And 
we should be curious to learn what argument, differing in nature 
from those of 8. Thomas, can be urged by this more ambitious 
philosophy. There are many treatises on natural theology : 
does any one which has been approved contain the demon- 
stration that has escaped our modern scholastics ? 

Observe that we do not speak of the arrangement, com- 
bination, or precise number of the arguments. All this may 
be matter of contention. We deal only with the nature of 
the arguments, with their shape or texture. We deny that 
any one of them is due to the objective intuition upon which 
Dr. Brownson has built up his philosophy. Admitting that 
the Scholastics may have had a mistaken preference for some 
arguments and have neglected or despised others which are 
now established in the place of honour, we still believe that 
the main reasonings upon this important subject have been 
always the same. And these appear to us to be the very 
arguments which Dr. Brownson makes of little or no account, 
but which the unanimous testimony and immemorial usage of 
all nations, races, and creeds have so wonderfully approved. 

Thus we maintain that abstraction, rightly understood, is 
the source of those conceptions which constitute our know- 
ledge of God, and that this is implied in the teaching of the 
Church, in the writings of the Fathers, and in the inspired 
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Scriptures. But if so, we have only to compare the science 
of Natural Theology with any other part of philosophy, and 
we shall perceive that the ideas or forms of rational thought 
are of the same nature in all of them. It is one mind which 
constructs every science, it is the same faculty which discusses 
the categories in Ontology and proves the infinitude and 
eternity of God in Theology. Our knowledge is, confessedly, 
all of a piece; we mean, our intellectual knowledge. Hence 
if the Church implies that reasoning from experience gives us 
the science of Natural Theology, it follows that every science 
comes by the same process, and the fundamental position of 
the later scholastics is at once under the protection of super- 
natural authority. 

How far the Church has directly approved of the scholastic 
philosophy it is not now our intention to discuss. It suffices 
if there is the indirect connection between revealed dogmata 
and the system of S. Thomas which we have endeavoured to 
illustrate in the preceding remarks. We will pass on, there- 
fore, to another of the assertions which we have set down as 
capable of proof ; namely, that to charge the whole School with 
a doctrine which logically ends in nihilism, runs counter to 
the statements of the Holy See. Two or three quotations will 
make this apparent. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Index has peremptorily 
declared that ‘“‘ Methodus, qua usi sunt D. Thomas, D. Bona- 
ventura, et alii post ipsos Scholastici, non ad rationalismum 
ducit, neque causa fuit, cur apud scholas hodiernas philosophia 
in naturalismum et pantheismum impingeret.” In the Brief 
“Tuas Libenter,” directed by Pius 1X. to the Archbishop of 
Munich, there occurs this very important passage: ‘ Neque 
ignorabamus in Germania etiam falsam invaluisse opinionem 
adversus veterem scholam. ... Qua falsa opinione ipsius 
Ecclesize auctoritas in discrimen vocatur, quandoquidem ipsa 
Ecclesia non solum per tot continentia secula permisit, ut ex 
eorundem Doctorum methodo, et ex principiis, communi 
omnium Catholicarum scholarum consensu sancitis, theologica 
excoleretur scientia, verum etiam spissime summis lau- 
dibus theologicam eorum doctrinam extulit, illamque veluti 
fortissimum fidei propugnaculum vehementer commendavit.”’ 
Putting these two declarations together, we observe that the 
first protects the scholastic philosophy from charges very like 
those which we are now considering, and the second defends 
and praises the scholastic method and principles as used, not 
simply in receiving the doctrines of the faith, but in con- 
structing the science of Theology. Now we contend that the 
scholastic method and principles depend on the view they took 
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of human reason, and that if any other view be taken, their 
method is erroneous and their principles need to be set in 
quite a different form. Suppose they had held Dr. Brownson’s 
theory of the Objective Intuition, would not their theology 
have assumed another shape? And would not their method 
have been preposterous? ‘‘Quidquid recipitur secundum 
modum recipientis recipitur.” If our knowlodge of God be 
analogical, our theology, our science of revelation, will show 
the marks of that imperfection all through, and the nature of 
the analogy upon which we go will be plainly discernible. This 
is what we should conclude from the words of the Supreme 
Pontiff. But the declaration of the Index seems to bear 
immediately on our case, for it contemplates an alleged rela- 
tion between the later scholastics and modern philosophy, and 
it denies that any such relation exists. But the scholastic 
method, we repeat, is founded on the doctrine, that all our 
ideas come by abstraction. So that we do not understand how 
the sweeping accusations alluded to can be satisfactorily 
reconciled with these very grave enunciations of the highest 
authorities. 

Without desiring to strain principles, we should like to add 
that the thirteenth proposition in the Syllabus throws a further 
light on the present question. Jt runs thus: “ Methodus et 
principia quibus antiqui Doctores Scholastici Theologiam ex- 
coluerunt, temporum nostrorum necessitatibus, scientiarumque 
progressui, minime congruunt.” This, we take it, is a very 
large approval of the fundamental theory which is involved in 
the Scholastic Theology. Not only does it suppose the prin- 
ciples and method to be free from danger, it even intimates 
that they will stand the closest scrutiny which modern lights 
can facilitate. The words, unpretending as they look, are 
worth the attention of those who, like Dr. Brownson, would 
substitute a new method for the old. They seem to warrant 
the tenacity with which theologians cling to the past and are 
chary of a welcome to the recent speculations of certain 
teachers in Germany. If, however, Scholastic Theology is not 
antiquated in the nineteenth century, neither is scholastic 
philosophy to be despised or suspected. 

Dr. Brownson has attempted to answer these arguments, or 
rather the general argument which is drawn from the tacit 
approval by the Church of scholastic doctrines. He relies 
upon what he would call parallel instances in which the Church 
has tolerated erroneous or mischievous systems without in- 
curring the responsibility of their mistakes. The geocentric 
theory was taught for many centuries in Catholic schools; it 
is now given up by all; but neither its former acceptance nor 
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its present rejection can affect the Church’s infallibility, for it 
is a matter of pure science. In the same way, education for 
four hundred years has been cast in a Pagan mould; its basis 
even now is not Christian, but heathen, yet no one dares 
affront the Church by making her accountable for the revival 
of heathenism. As little then can the authority of Pope or 
Council be cited in favour of scholasticism. 

We reply that the first of these parallels is nothing to the 
purpose, and as to the second we differ in our estimate of it 
from Dr. Brownson. The prevalent acceptance of geocen- 
tricism involved no peril whatever to faith and morals, until 
the progress of physical science, by leading men to suspect 
the possibility of heliocentricism, presented difficulty in the 
received interpretation of certain Scriptural texts. Now, as 
soon as this was the case, the Caurch did actively intervene ; 
and intervened in a way of whivh we have on various occasions 
defended the entire reasonavleness. But what period can 
there possibly have been in which faith and morals would not 
have been exposed to most serious peril, had Catholics been 
taught to rest their belief in Theism on arguments which (as 
Dr. Brownson thinks) lead by legitimate consequence to denial 
of a Personal God ? 

This with regard to the first instance. With regard to the 
second, we have no desire to plunge into a controversy, or to 
revive discussions which are now happily ended: but we may 
state as our own humble opinion, that the Church is, to some 
extent, responsible for the teaching of the classics in our 
schools and universities. Not merely since the revival of 
learning, but all through the Middle Ages the same kind of 
teaching prevailed, and it was encouraged and fostered by 
ecclesiastics of every rank, and was approved by the Holy See 
whenever a university was opened. The words of the Council 
of Trent on the subject are too well known to need quotation 
in this place. Taking all into consideration, we should say 
that the Church has approved of the usual plan of partially 
educating by means of the classic authors; although it must 
never be forgotten that their exclusive adoption and the 
neglect of religious and Christian writings is traceable to the 
Civil Government or individual worldliness, and not to the 
Church. The mischief, whether great or small, has been occa- 
sioned, not by the admission of classics into the schools, but 
by their too exclusive use, and by the inadequate religious 
instruction conveyed to minds which needed careful discipline 
and the enlightenment of the faith. If the example is to 
the point, we may answer very simply that the Church has 
approved both of the partially classical basis of education, and 
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the scholastic method of philosophy. But there is no reason 
for prolonging the discussion of this particular question. 

Dr. Brownson, proceeding with his article, moves various 
objections to the theory which our lazy “‘ routine ” has caused 
to prevail; afterwards he explains the ground of his own 
doctrine. To judge from some incidental remarks, we should 
say he has sometimes rightly apprehended the Scholastics, but 
not always, and this diminishes the force of his antagonism. 
Neither is it at all clear what he holds himself. At the same 
time, we catch a glimpse of the reason why he cannot be 
patient under the teaching of F. Kleutgen or F. Liberatore. 
A few observations shall be made on each of these points. 

The reason why scholasticism comes to a bad end is this: 
it admits that the unreal is knowable, and, in fact, starts from 
the unreal, or from the concept of what is abstract, that is, of 
what is a mere possible. But the possible is nothing in itself, 
and what is no reality is and can be no object of knowledge or 
thought. Hence the philosophy of Suarez is identical with 
the philosophy of Hegel; the object of both is mere abstract 
being, which is no reality at all. 

A full and proper answer to this objection would exceed the 
limits we have proposed to ourselves. We will therefore 
reserve it for the present. But as there is both confusion and 
error in saying that whatever is unreal is also unthinkable, we 
crave a moment’s indulgence to point out where the confusion 
lies. The word Thought includes three distinct operations, 
—simple apprehension, judgment, and reasoning. How can 
the unreal, the merely possible, the abstract, be the object of 
these operations ? and then, is that thinkable which is nothing 
in itself? Open the most ordinary treatise of Logic, and you 
will light upon the discussion of this very question; but you 
will also find that the same answer is given by all the authors. 
It may be stated thus. What is false is, assuredly, nothing in 
itself; it is not even possible, so long as the circumstances of 
the case remain unaltered. But is it an object of thought? 
Here, even those who are not scholastics introduce a dis- 
tinction. A false conclusion, in any subject matter, may be 
the object of ratiocinative thought: the mind assents to any 
number of deduced propositions which are not true, which 
are, consequently, nothing in themselves. We might say, for 
instance, that the objective intuition of the Ens Necessarium 
is nothing in itself, for it does not exist, is not given. But 
Dr. Brownson holds it on the strength of certain arguments. 
Again, what is false may be, for aught we know, the object of 
an immediate judgment, if this be rashly and inconsiderately 
pronounced. Philosophers commonly allow that there are 
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spontaneous judgments; when, for instance, the reflecting 
power of the mind cannot be exercised, as in sleep, or when 
it is not carefully exercised, as in angry or hasty moods, and 
that these judgments may be erroneous, actually declaring 
that to be which is not. Here are different cases when the 
merely possible or the unreal is an object of thought, and is 
therefore thinkable. 

Dr. Brownson will rejoin that he was not contemplating 
syllogistic judgments, nor indeed any but the primary judg- 
ments of the intellect. Why, then, not say so, and limit his 
universal proposition, that the unreal is eo ipso the unknow- 
able? Such limitations and distinctions are the life of specu- 
lative thought, and the professor to whom he could not make 
it plain that ‘‘ nothing is nothing,” was quite right to answer, 
“that depends upon what you mean by nothing.” But even 
if we suffer him to amend his plea, and to confine himself to 
primary judgments, we do not see that his position is much 
improved. What is simply possible, possible Being, is not 
the object of the very first judgment with which thought 
begins ; here we are at one with him. It is Rosmini, not 
S. Thomas or Suarez, who makes possible Being the primary 
object of intellect. ‘‘ But surely,” he asks, “is not the first 
object, according to the School, abstract? and is not the 
abstract the possible?” Well, not precisely. This is the 
question which F’, Hill has answered by distinguishing between 
the first and second intention, or as Dr. Brownson translates, 
between direct and reflex thought. The Editor has not under- 
stood the Professor; we are afraid he would not understand 
us, did we make an attempt to be more explicit. He thinks 
the distinction is not to the purpose: the Scholastics believe, 
as we do, that it solves the whole difficulty. We will venture 
to say thus much. If the primary object of the primary ap- 
prehension were abstract in Dr. Brownson’s meaning, the 
philosophy of the School might easily result in nihilism or 
scepticism. But the scholastic abstraction is a different 
thing altogether. 

To put the matter very briefly : all the School uphold that 
the possible is nothing in itself, is nothing in the real order. 
And since the real is the foundation of the ideal, hence the 
primary apprehension must have for its object the real, some 
individually existing thing. So it has: the first object is not 
only real, it is even material and sensible. But it is appre- 
hended simply under one aspect,—that of being. Is this aspect 
founded in reality? Of course itis. But is the reality only 
that aspect ? No, it may show under a thousand others, and 
still remain itself. Hence, the mind viewing the object in 
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this light, and not considering how else it might be viewed, 
is said to abstract. The mental expression of a certain aspect 
is called an idea. If the mind goes on, and chooses to 
examine its own idea, apart from the reality off which it was 
taken, we have a proper universal, the abstract which, as 
Dr. Brownson insists, can be nothing in itself, that is, no 
concrete reality. The first object which the mind apprehends, 
is seen in the direct order of thought, and is real, not possible: 
after that, when the mind reflects upon itself it may appre- 
hend the universal together with its universality. But the 
universal as such is not real, and there is a true sense in which 
it is not possible, for it cannot be realized without losing its 
uuiversality. It exists only in the order of ideas. 

Therefore, the primary object of thought is abstract in a 
sense which does not prevent it from being real, and the pos- 
sible is abstract in another sense, or, it may be, is not abstract 
at all. For instance, the notion of some individual not as yet 
existing, but to be hereafter, of some future John or James, 
is a notion of what is possible, but scarcely of what is 
abstract. The reflex universal is abstract in Dr. Brownson’s 
sense, but the Scholastics do not begin with the reflex order. 
The objection against their theory falls to the ground as soon 
as it is understood that the reflex depends upon the direct, 
and both of these are ideal; that the ideal depends on the 
real, and this exists in singular and individual objects outside 
the mind which contemplates them. 

The same principle which sets Dr. Brownson at enmity with 
the theory of abstraction leads him to trace outa theory of his 
own. What, by the sheer force of logic, ought his theory to 
be? If what is unreal, viz. not any individual thing in the real 
order, is unthinkable, or unintelligible, he ought, in fairness, to 
hold with the most exaggerated Realists that ever were. The 
proof is clear. He allows that genera and species are think- 
able—man iu general, plant in general, greenness and white- 
ness in general, and so on. We think all these universal 
ideas. But we could not think them, were they not real. 
Therefore, somewhere or other must exist all the entities and 
quiddities ever conjured up by the fanciful metaphysicians of 
antiquity. Now we do not pretend that Dr. Brownson believes 
in such chimeras. But ought he not to doso, if only the 
real is the intelligible? And, if we may speak with frank- 
ness, this is the result of every Ontologistic theory ; it is in 
this way that Dr. Brownson has been connected with views 
which he takes care to repudiate. He does not wish to be an 
exaggerated Realist, yet he has closed with the principle on 
which that system alone can be supported. We say, the real 
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is the foundation of all our knowledge: he says we have no 
knowledge of anything but the real. Between the order of 
reality and sheer nothingness there is, according to him, no 
medium: according to us there intervenes the order of ideas. 
He ought in consistency to admit only Things: we, in agree- 
ment with the whole human race, admit that there are 
Thoughts as well as Things. Thoughts, according to him, 
are an exact transcription of reality, in the same order and 
with the same perfection: according to us, they vary with the 
perfection of the intellect to which they belong. To him, 
thoughts which are inadequate are false, to us they are only 
imperfect. When once the question is really understood, we 
do not believe there is one man in ten thousand who would 
accept Dr. Brownson’s solution of it. 

Up to this point, we can follow him without much effort. 
But we confess to a sense of obscurity and darkness in the 
great matter of the Objective Intuition. He describes it 
thus: “ There is and can be no fact of science or knowledge 
without the presentation or affirmation of being, by its own 
act, as the object and light of the created intelligence; and 
this... . affirmation, called self-evidence, which is wholly 
independent of our intelligence, which does and must precede 
our activity, or what we call empirical intuition, or direct and 
immediate perception or apprehension, creates and constitutes 
the human intellect.” Here be many words. What do they 
mean? There is a distinction made between empirical in- 
tuition, which is ours, and the affirmation of real and neces- 
sary being, which is not ours. Then, imprimis, the human 
intellect has no vision of God, or does not know God in- 
tuitively. Then, surely, it does not know real and necessary 
being—if we may use a phrase to which we demur—in itself 
or by itself, and where is the first truth of science to come 
from? And still, we are puzzled by that other assertion that 
God, under the aspect of real being, is the object and light of 
the created intellect. How strange, too, it sounds when we 
are told that God’s affirmation of Himself constitutes the 
created mind! God, by affirming Himself to be real and 
necessary being, renders the soul intelligent. The language 
is new: we have no hesitation in saying it needs very much 
explanation to save it from being false. Moreover, if God 
faces the intelligence as the intelligible, and His affirmation of 
Himself is self-evidence—the self-evidence of every truth— 
how is it possible that He is not intuitively discerned? He 
is not discerned as God, explains Dr. Brownson. But we say, 
it really ‘s God whom we see, and as the Scholastics maintain 
their abstraction to have a real object, even when the object 
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is not yet affirmed as real, so our knowledge or vision of 
necessary being must really be a vision of God, even if the 
soul itself does not affirm the object to be God. Try how we 
may to get a precise notion of Dr. Brownson’s meaning, 
we fail. His words resolve themselves into Ontologism, but 
he solemnly asseverates that he is no Ontologist. We can 
only affirm that he is oracular and sibylline, and that we have no 
gift of interpreting the gods. He will say to us, “ Favete 
linguis,” and we, not a whit displeased, are ready to depart. 

But ere we leave, it may be well to ask ourselves why a 
great mind, like Dr. Brownson’s, is not content with the 
explanations of Suarez and Lessius, and the other famous 
masters of Catholic philosophy. Arguing from what we know 
of his writings, we should say that Dr. Brownson has a stronger 
inclination to be synthetic than he has to be analytic, and this 
has made him begin at the wrong end. Instead of taking for 
his guide self-evident truths, he has chosen to rest his whole 
system on the doubtful interpretation of certain mysteries. 
The case is one of frequent occurrence, the result, as usual, is 
not very fortunate. 

The Scholastics began by observing facts; they made what 
was clear the test of what was obscure. Knowing that the 
mind must stop somewhere, and that we are generally left 
with a choice of difficulties, they determined to believe what 
they saw, and to relinquish ill-advised attempts at fully under- 
standing all thiugs. In their inquiries they pursued a certain 
order, beginning at the lowest, and going up, as far as they 
could, to the highest. This was a rule with them in every 
science. When they came to discuss knowledge and certitude, 
they perceived at once that the question has two parts, which 
are by no means alike in the difficulty of understanding them. 
We may regard the intellect in its relation either to the objects 
before it or to the Primal Cause, which, as it were, stands 
behind it and gives it the capability of action. Of these two 
relations it is much easier to penetrate the one which arises 
between thought and things than that other which connects 
the soul with God. Therefore we ought to thoroughly 
examine the former before approaching the latter; and, surely, 
what is easy should be the test ef what is hard. Such is 
always the practice in the physical sciences. 

What does Dr. Brownson do? Like so many of his prede- 
cessors in that school, he hardly thinks it worth while to 
make experiments, collect observations, or analyze the expe- 
rience of others. Nothing will satisfy him but a great syn- 
thetic view, taken from the highest point, and removing every 
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difficulty that was ever raised by an inquiring mind. To tell 
him we can get no further than a miserable faculty of abstrac- 
tion, is to disappoint all his expectations, or, rather, to con- 
vince him that we have little or no speculative ability. We 
try to appease him by what appears a solid demonstration 
that our theory preserves the certitude of knowledge, the 
need of experience, the success, though but partial, which has 
attended mankind in the pursuit of science. All this avails 
little. ‘ Can you,” he inquires, “explain the Divine concur- 
rence, and tell me how the creative act is involved in every 
fresh operation of the mind?” Explain the Divine concur- 
rence! We shall be asked after this to give a popular 
account of the soul’s essence, perhaps of Divine foreknow- 
ledge. Are not these the mysteries of nature hidden from us 
all? Dr. Brownson imagines that common sense, with its 
“simple light,” is equal to the task of searching out the rela- 
tion between God and His creatures, as co-operating to the 
same action. Is this the statement of history? is it even 
compatible with the meditation of an hour on the question 
proposed ? For our part, we had rather be silent altogether than 
presume to say that we could explain so great a mystery, or 
make its explanation by others a condition of receiving their 
arguments in another subject-matter. Few mysteries, if 
we may judge from our books of theology, are darker than 
the mystery of God’s presence and power within us. To 
acknowledge no difficulties, or to mention common sense on 
an occasion like this, is another instance of how Icarus lost 
his wings under the melting brightness of the sun, and tumbled 
headforemost into the depths below. 

But we have lingered long enough, perhaps too long, over this 
farewell article. It has tempted us to express our own views 
strongly, lest more influence than is due to the literary skill and 
character of the writer should be accorded to a theory which 
has been in the way of Catholic progress. The sooner Onto- 
logism is cleared out of the field the better will it be for the 
right and dispassionate examination of the Scholastic philo- 
sophy. And it is the efforts of such men as Dr. Brownson 
which most impede this happy consummation. Their intentions 
tend in one way, and their arguments in another. Such as 
are anxious to be instructed in wisdom are drawn aside into 
the by-paths of “ synthetic philosophy,” “ ideal intuition,” 
“the ideal formula,” and we know not how many other wind- 
ing delusions, which end speedily in a morass. It is the duty 
of those who have learned the philosophy of the Church, to cry 
aloud and warn travellers that they are missing their way, and 
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to point to the royal road traversed by so many of our saints 
ok doctors, which leads, though not without its own difficul. 
ties, to the desired term of truth. 

We have spoken under a feeling of obligation, but not with 
any great pleasure in the fulfilment of our duty. In parting 
from the gifted man who has been the subject of these remarks, 
we are drawn, insensibly, to look back over the career which, 
whether in the Church or outside of it, has made him so 
celebrated,—has made him, what is still better, so intimately 
known and esteemed. It is a career which may well serve to 
lessen our despondency as we look out upon the world of the 
nineteenth century. We are sometimes asked whether the 
Catholic Church is not powerless over minds that have known 
intellectual freedom, have ranged abroad, and been enlightened 
by the philosophy of Liberalism and Socialism. The answer 
is here. So wonderful is the power of truth that it is able to 
subdue the charms of license, to take from so-called liberty 
its fascination, and from the thirst after knowledge its danger. 
The same truth which, more than thirty years ago, won to the 
Church this cultured and energetic nature, has kept it in 
humble submission to authority which did not appeal to the 
private judgment of the individual but to faith. Is Christianity 
unable to bear investigation? Must it of necessity dissolve 
under the test of modern thought and severe logic? Here, 
again, is one more instance of the correct answer. Not, indeed, 
that Catholicity is in need of the approbation of any human 
being; but in an age which professes to see a necessary 
antagonism between intellect and faith, we may lawfully be 

roud of the men who are conspicuous in their obedience to the 
Church of God, whilst in intellect they are second to none. 
And this testimony becomes only the more impressive, when, 
as may happen anywhere, there arise difficulties after con- 
version, and the mind has received a bias in some erroneous 
direction. Then it is beautiful to see the victory of faith, 
and to learn how moral discipline avails much more than 
philosophy. Faith, like every other virtue, has its trials: 
when false enlightenment abounds, it will be still more exposed 
to them; and happy is the man who knows where to look for 
peace—happy, if he understands that it is a small thing to 
possess the liberty of cleaving to his own opinion, and a signal 
grace from God to be childlike and docile. Dr. Brownson 
might have chosen to believe in his own powers of reasoning, 
in spite of the Church’s evident wishes; but with a magna- 
nimity which is the finest trait in his character, he preferred 
to divest himself of many advantages, rather than, in any way 
whatever, to endanger his own or his neighbour’s faith. There 
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are men who, under slighter temptations than his, have for- 
gotten to obey. His has been the rare privilege of showing to 
the world, by a constant and frank submission, that humility 
is the guide and the safeguard of wisdom. Whilst wishing 
him, in his retirement, all the serenity and quietness of Chris- 
tian peace, we trust there may be found, amongst the men of a 
newer generation, many who will profit by the story of his life. 
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Paris, ses Organes, ses Fonctions et sa Vie dans la Seconde Moitié du 
XIXme Sitcle. Par Maxime pu Camp. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1869 
—-1875. Six volumes. 


Paris Guide. Par les principaux Ecrivains et Artistes de la France. Paris : 
Librairie Internationale. 1867. Two Volumes. 


Les Odeurs de Paris, Par Lovis Veuituot. Paris: Palmé. 1867. 


HESE three works, differing much from each other,—and 

all the more perhaps because they differ and regard their 
subject from opposite points of view,—contain, taken together, 
a complete monograph of Paris and its people. The first is a 
careful, temperate study of the organization and the life of 
Paris, regarded as one great whole, a series of essays on its 
various aspects and its several parts, forming together a work 
of great interest, which we have already noticed at some length. 
A contrast to this is Le Paris Guide, the offspring of the 
great Exhibition of 1867, for it was written for the strangers 
flocking to Paris from all parts of the world, and not by a 
single writer, but by a number of the most celebrated men of 
letters in France. Though produced to meet the demand of 
the moment, it has more than an ephemeral value, for it is 
replete with varied information, always cleverly if not ably 
written, and all the more interesting because it contains the 
thoughts, not of one, but of many minds. Its style is, however, 
disfigured at times by affected Anglicanisms, one of which 
appears even in the title; and worse than this is the tone of 
boastful gasconade adopted from time to time, and the general 
levity in dealing with even grave subjects. Lastly comes the 
famous brochure of M. Louis Veuillot, a work of brilliant satire 
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and cutting sarcasm, written at the time when the Empire had 
suppressed his journal and seized his private papers, and when 
he had declared against it a war a outrance. It is a strange 
book, fierce with the heat of political strife and the rankling of 
recent injury, sparkling with wit, always bold and outspoken, 
at times disfigured by coarseness, but still with all its defects a 
work that cannot be passed over by those who wish to know 
what Paris was in the latter days of the Second Empire, and 
what it still is, with little variation, except in mere external 
things. We take then these three works, and from them a 
picture, or rather a panorama of Paris, rises up before us, broad 
and bold in its main outlines, but not wanting in the details 
that give it life and realism; and with the impress throughout 
of an accurate reproduction, for we see with the eyes of men who 
know Paris as their home, and we regard it, not from a single 
point of view but from many. 

A galley, driven by sail and oar, with the motto, Fluctuat 
nec mergitur— It falls and rises, but it sinks not,””—-forms the 
escutcheon of the city of Paris; and it is strange how it 
shadows forth and typifies its fortunes. If we except the 
Eternal City, no capital in Europe has had a more chequered 
history—now exalted by success and prosperity, now humbled 
in the dust, the prey of famine and pestilence, the prize of 
victorious foes. Eight times it has been besieged, more than 
once it has been almost entirely destroyed. Its title of the 
capital of France has been taken from it by one dynasty and 
restored by another. It has been held for years by the foreigner, 
and Notre Dame once witnessed the coronation of a boy who 
was King of England by right and King of France by virtue 
of his father’s conquests, Its streets have seen the triumphal 
march of French armies returning from distant conquests, and 
rung to the thunder of guns that announced victories won in 
every land, from the shores of the Atlantic to the steppes of 
Russia. And along those same streets have marched in in- 
sulting triumph armies gathered from many lands, who came 
to avenge these very victories; and the same walls that echoed 
the exulting salute, have echoed too the roar of a hostile canno- 
nade and the noise of falling shells. Hand to hand, on square 
and quay and boulevard, her own sons have fought against each 
other in the name of hostile parties ; not only since the revolu- 
tionary epoch, but centuries ago, in the feudal days, when rival 
barons encountered in the capital, or in the times of the English 
conquest, when the factions of the Armagnacs and the Burgun- 
dians carried on in and around Paris a war in which as much 
blood was shed as flowed at Agincourt or Cressy. Rescued from 
paganism in the early days of the Church in Gaul, she has 
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seen paganism again rear its head and celebrate its rites in the 
full light of later days; her churches have been desecrated, her 
grand old cathedral itself made the scene of one of the most 
hideous orgies of triumphant atheism. There is not a spot 
within her wide circling ramparts that has not many a terrible 
memory clustering around it. Yet non meryitur. Paris has 
never sunk under the tide of misfortune; and Lutetia, “ the 
dwelling ’mid the waters,” the Gallic village of which Cesar 
tells us, a group of huts ona small island in the Seine, with 
marsh and morass spreading far around, has become in the course 
of nineteen hundred years a vast city, in extent second only in 
the world. 

“ Paris is not a city, it is a world,” so said Francis I. to the 
Emperor Charles V., speaking with a proud but not an untrue 
boast of the city he had helped to beautify more than any 
sovereign that came before him. And if this was true more 
than three centuries ago, much more is it true to-day. Like 
every great city, Paris is a world in itself. Look at it fora 
moment,—the long lines of street and avenue and boulevard ; 
the churches with their tall towers and spires shooting up into 
the sky, pointing, as it were, to heaven, and each the abode by 
day and night of the Incarnate God; the miles on miles of 
houses, each one of which is a home for many, with all the 
hundred associations of home clustering around it; the huge 
piles that resound hour after hour with the buzz of steam, the 
din of hammers, the whirl of band and shaft and wheel; the 
palaces, half tenantless abodes of empty splendour; the hos- 
pitals, only too crowded with manifold misery; and out far 
beyond the city, among green lanes and shady trees, the silent 
fields of the dead, ever receiving new tenants from the busy 
thoughtless throng but a few milesaway. The changing crowd 
in each street is an ebbing and flowing stream of men and 
women, each with varied interests, joys, and sorrows, and each 
is living a life which, however obscure it may be, is a strange 
eventful history, linked wondrously with other lives; and all in 
that crowd are human souls, and for each even the passing 
moment will have some definite result for all eternity. Even 
at night, though millions are asleep, the city does not rest. 
It is the noontide of vice and dissipation ; it is a time of labour 
in many a workshop, where men, pale in the glare of gas, are 
guiding the printing-press for to-morrow’s journals; of labour 
too in lonely rooms, where women, and perhaps men too, are 
striving to finish some heavy task with poverty all round them ; 
it is a time of suffering and unrest for thousands, for those long 
rows of dimly-lighted windows mark out the hospitals, and 
here and there the light shining from a house probably means 
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that up there au troisiéme or au quatriéme some sick man is 
tossing on his bed of pain, or sorrowing friends are watching 
around one who will never see the sun again. 

Talk as we wili of French boastfulness and chauvinisme, 
Paris is, in some respects, far more than a mere national 
capital, and this in a higher degree than London. London 
is the financial centre of Europe, the bank of the nations, 
where money most abounds, not idlg, but flowing in and out 
in wealth-producing circulation. This is London’s chief 
distinction ; for our politics are for the most part local and 
insular, and though we might say something of science, that 
too is not wholly separate from the financial question, for 
it is chiefly science deftly applied to afford new ways of making 
money. The pre-eminence of Paris is of a different order. 
It is in marked contrast with that of Rome. Rome, the 
centre of Christendom, is the city of the soul. Paris is in 
a certain sense the capital of the Revolution, a city of earthly 
pleasure. Rome is of the next world, Paris is of this; and 
the life and influence of both differ in the same degree. Rome 
speaks, and grace and truth and mercy flow forth to millions ; 
Paris utters its mot d’ordre, and there is a ferment among the 
crowded populations of distant capitals, and Europe trembles 
with the shock of the revolutionary earthquake. 

Let us glance first at the political influence of Paris. As 
the capital of France it has become, since the era of the Revolu- 
tion, the seat of a system of centralized government that has 
almost annihilated the provincial life of the country. The 
prefects in the departments are the direct agents of the central 
power, and it has always maintained such a share in the organ- 
ization of the municipalities as to be able to neutralize or 
control any adverse influence in local politics. Practically 
local self-government is unknown, at least in the sense in 
which we understand it. And Paris not only rules the 
provinces, but it draws to itself the élite of the provincial 
population, and reduces all the rest of the country, with the 
exception of a few great centres, to one monotonous level 
of colourless uniformity. There are signs, as we shall presently 
see, that this all-absorbing pre-eminence of Paris in France is 
on the decline; but it still exists, and will for many years, if 
indeed, it is not brought back in all its pristine vigour by 
an Imperialist restoration. Since the Revolution of 1789, 
then, Paris has represented France. The claims of hostile 
dynasties, the questions of Royalty or Republicanism, 
Legitimacy or Orleanism, an Emperor or a King, the 
République Conservative or the Red Commune, have been 
decided in its streets. It has been said with less accuracy 
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than wit that the ancien régime was absolutism tempered 
with epigrams. It may be said with more truth that the 
new régime consists in the main of Parisian centralization 
tempered with street barricades. From 1789 to the estab- 
lishment of the First Empire, Paris ruled France; it was the 
fall of Paris that drove Napoleon to Elba; the revolutions of 
1830 and 1848 were the work of Paris alone; the success of 
the coup d’état in Paris secured the adhesion of the provinces, 
and restored the Empire in the person of Napoleon III. It 
was not until the war of 1870 that the first blow was dealt 
at the supremacy of Paris. For four months the city was 
besieged, for four months more it was in the hands of the 
ultra-revolutionary party, yet France lived, and fought and 
governed itself, rejected the fiat of its rebellious capital, 
re-conquered it, and wreaked upon it a terrible vengeance. 
For the first time for centuries Paris and France were opposed ; 
France conquered and Paris had to succumb. And a con- 
sequence of this is the continued location of the seat of 
government at Versailles; for though the dureaur of the 
ministers are in Paris, the centre of the executive and the 
place of meeting of the Assembly are both installed some 
miles away from Paris, in the pleasant little city, so long the 
abode of the old royal line of France. 

While the supremacy of Paris was yet unchallenged, while a 
victory won in its streets could decide the fate of France, it 
is no wonder that it had an influence upon all Europe. The 
Revolution made it, as it would fain make it once more, the 
fulcrum of the lever with which it subverted thrones. From 1821 
to 1830 Paris was the seat of the Haute Vente of Carbonarism. 
The success of its insurgent population in 1830 produced a 
momentous effect throughout all western Europe; it decided 
the fate of Spain and Portugal; it helped to give independence 
to Belgium, and it raised central Italy in revolt. The signal 
for the widespread outbreak of 1848 came from the streets 
of Paris, and it was the successful issue of the conflict in the 
three days of February that raised in insurrection almost every 
capital in Europe. Whether such effects could be produced 
again in Europe by the influence of Paris is another question. 
A revolution in the French capital would still be a source 
of widespread peril, but the European situation has been so far 
modified by the rise of the German Empire, and the develop- 
ment of Prince Bismarck’s policy, that far more danger is to 
be apprehended from the action of Varzin and Berlin. But 
though other nations might be less affected than hitherto by 
a successful raising of the barricades in Paris, there cannot be 
the ieast doubt that the fiery elements of change are ever ready 
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there hidden beneath the surface, a continual source of danger 
to every French government. The executive may seem to be 
securely established, armed with full powers to deal with the 
promoters of disorder, and surrounded by strong battalions, 
yet it holds its place by a doubtful tenure, it can never count 
with certainty even upon the immediate future, for no one can 
say but some mine is ready to explode beneath its feet— 


incedit per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso. 


It cannot be otherwise in a city that within less than fifty 
years has been five times the scene of successful revolution. 
Of its four last archbishops, only one—Cardinal Morlot—died 
in his bed; Mgr. Affré fell at the barricades of the Faubourg 
St. Antoine, Mgr. Sibour died by the hand of an assassin; and 
latest of all Mgr. Darboy was the noblest of the victims of the 
Commune. It might have been thought that the terrible 
vengeance which followed the downfall of that government of 
professed infidels and anarchists, the massacre of 10,000 men 
in the streets, the death or dispersion of the leaders, the execu- 
tion of the chief criminals at the camp of Satory, and the 
deportation of hundreds of their less guilty followers, had 
broken the power of the dangerous classes in Paris; but that 
it is not so is proved by such demonstrations as the recent 
civil burial of a Republican leader, when thousands of men 
marched in solid column to the cemetery, every one of them 
wearing the red immortelle, that is the latest badge of the party 
of atheism and revolution in France. Though disarmed, it is 
not disorganized, and no one can say but that even this present 
year may witness another outbreak. A civic police and a few 
regiments of household troops are sufficient to secure the reign 
of law and order in London. The peace of Paris, a smaller 
city, can only be preserved by a force of gendarmerie and a 
whole corps-d’armée ; and improvements in the city are carried 
out, not as with us for purely economic and peaceful purposes, 
but quite as much with a view to facilitating military opera- 
tions in case of an insurrection. 

Eight years ago M. Louis Veuillot remarked that in Paris 
ample provision was made for two great objects,—the circu- 
lation des troupes and the circulation des idées. The frequent 
barracks, the broad straight streets, and the double circle of 
the boulevards provide for the former, and the idées find vent 
in the press, in the clubs and cafés, and, upon social sabjects, 
on the stage. The mere improvement of the city was quite a 
secondary object of the extensive works executed by Baron 
Haussmann under the direction of the Imperial Government. 
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Doubtless, Napoleon III. flattered himself that he was thus 
more fully assuming the character of Augustus, the natural 
sequence of what he considered his uncle’s reprodiiction of 
Cesar. If Augustus made Rome a city of marble, his modern 
representative ‘“ Haussmannized” Paris; but he had a far more 
practical end in view than mere ostentation. In the first 
place, he provided employment for thousands, he played the 
part of a public benefactor, and thus for a while kept quiet the 
workmen who form the rank-and-file of the standing army of 
revolution in Paris. But, more than this, every new avenue 
opened up, every network of old lanes and rwelles demolished, 
placed a new obstacle in the way of a successful journée des 
barricades ; and year by year, as the works went on, the troops 
were able to “ circulate” more freely. From the esthetic and 
antiquarian point of view much harm was done, and much 
destroyed that can never be replaced. Several old churches 
were pulled down that could easily have been preserved, though 
M. Veuillot is guilty of some exaggeration when he says that 
the lines of roadway were laid out so as to pass through as 
many churches as possible. On the other hand, the new streets 
were often architecturally a failure, monotonous ranges of 
houses of an official regulation type, wholly wanting in that 
element of individuality and character, so to say, that marks 


the old quarters of a city built at different times and by. 


individual effort, instead of being erected to order by a State 
contractor. But in the strategic point of view, if in no other, 
the reorganization of Paris was a success. An examination of 
a good map shows the connection between the position of the 
principal barracks, and the direction of the main arteries of the 
city is so arranged with reference to the possibility of a struggle 
in the streets, that the troops in their quarters are to a great 
extent already in order of battle. In a word, Paris is no more 
a fortress against external foes than against a large section of 
its own people, and it has upon the whole far more to fear 
from an insurrection within its walls than from an invasion 
from without. 

The circulation des idées is chiefly provided for by the press. 
Between the press of Paris and that of London there is a 
marked contrast. One might count up the London morning 
papers on the fingers of both hands, but Paris possesses a whole 
host of journals, each representing a separate interest, party, or 
faction, and more than one so far restricted as to advocate the 
views and become identified with the name of some single 
individual. This multiplication of journals is characteristic 
of a time of change and transition, and is the corollary of the 
breaking up of political parties into separate fractions, of the 
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advocacy of class and local interests instead of those of the 
whole nation, and of the prominence acquired by individual 
publicists and politicians in eventful days. It is astate of things 
to which England is fast tending, but to which France has 
already attained. And this condition of French journalism is 
also to some extent, but in a subsidiary degree, the result of 
the system of personal as distinguished from editorial expression 
of opinion on the topics of the day. When we read the 
leaders of an English paper, we have no idea who the writers of 
the leaders are, nor do we care; the journal has to the full 


assumed all the responsibility of the views which they set 


forth, and that is enough for us, But in France the writer 
is, by the system of signing every article, personally and 
publicly identified with the views of some party journal. If 
he is a clever writer, able to say what he has to tell briefly 
and epigrammatically, decking it out with pointed aphorism 
and wit that is not always of the most refined, and giving 
it flavour and pungency by words of biting sarcasm, or half- 
amusing, half-malicious satire, his name becomes a power. If 
he chooses to enter upon active political life, a way to a seat 
in the legislature is readily found for him, and a ministerial 
portfolio is not beyond his reaeh. It is from the press of 
Paris that most of these journalistic deputies are recruited, 
for, with a few notable exceptions,* the provincial press is com- 
posed of obscure journals, the first ambition of whose writers 
is to obtain a connection with some organ in the press of Paris, 
and leave the provinces for the capital. Under this system, and 
despite censorships and repressive laws, the press has become 
a power in France, equal, if not superior, to the army. The 
press, the army, and the bar have given to France nearly all 
her politicians; and it is worthy of note that of the two presi- 
dents of the present provisional republic, M. Thiers and Marshal 
MacMahon, one came from the ranks of the army, the other 
from the ranks of the Parisian press. 

If we were to judge it by its journals only, we should not 
form a very exalted idea of the character of Parisian society 
and of life in Paris. When we find among the most flourish- 
ing newspapers in the press of the French capital, organs which 
think far less of the consistency of their views than of the great 
question of being as far as possible upon the winning side, 
journals too whose most popular features are an immoral feudlle- 
ton, a series of light jests on solemn subjects, and a studi- 





* For instance, the Decentralisation of Lyons, which, under the able 
management of the well-known Catholic journalist M. Charles Garnier, has 
become one of the leading organs of the French press. 
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ously complete record of the scandals of the day, the convic- 
tion is forced upon us that for a large proportion of the people 
of Paris virtue and probity are but a jest, and true decorum a 
thing unknown. Nor is this conviction in any way modified when 
we consider the state of literature, the fine arts, and the drama 
in their most popular developments. Is not the French novel 
a byword for all that is vicious throughout Europe, and is 
it not in nine cases out of ten the production of some Pa- 
risian journalist or feuilletoniste? This origin is a sufficient 
explanation of its character. It reflects not the life of France, 
but the life of her corrupt capital! The arts are prostituted 
to minister to the same corruption. Even men of talent, 
painters whose names are known throughout the world as 
among the first artists of our day, do not hesitate to stoop down 
to satisfy the base cravings of a wide class of the connoisseurs 
and buyers of Paris, by paiuting pictures whose most salient 
feature is a daring sensuality, unredeemed by a single trace 
of ideal beauty. Some of the works even of a man like Gérome 
fall under this censure, and numbers of lesser men go far beyond 
him and produce pictures which are a disgrace to the salon, yet 
which find a ready sale at high prices, and bring fortune and 
fame to the artists who conceive and execute them. Art in 
France is becoming year by year more earthy and sensual ; it 
has broken away from religion, it seeks its subjects in the 
grosser phases of human life, and it would seem that it is fast 
sinking to a lower level than even that of the pagan art of 
early days; for in the art of Greece and Rome the idea reigned 
supreme. If it was godless, at least it was redeemed by the 
impress of the human soul and mind. 

There still are men who rise above the mass, and whose 
works are the embodiment of pure feeling and noble thought, 
but they are few and far between ; foremost amongst these 
was the landscape-painter Corot, whose death a few months 
ago was the greatest loss suffered by French art in the 
course of the year that has just closed. 

The works of another artist whose name is upon the death- 
roll of 1875 give a mournful confirmation to what we have 
said of the tendencies of art in Paris, and this in even a higher 
branch of art than painting,—in sculpture, which in the hands 
of the mighty men of early days gave to the world forms and 
types of beauty that will endure to the end of time. Jean 
Baptiste Carpeaux, the artist to whom we refer, was born nearly 
fifty years ago, and died last year. He was the son of pious 
Catholics, and when he was beginning his artistic career in the 
atelier of the sculptor Rude, he would often be seen kneel- 
ing on the steps of the workshop praying to the Blessed 
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Virgin for help in his studies and labours ; and one of his earliest 
works was a Mater Dolorosa. But as time went on he became 
eareless, a free-thinker, and then it was that he executed a 
work which for bold lewdness, linked with and expressed 
by an almost magic artistic power, has a European reputa- 
tion. Thank God, before he died he returned to his early 
faith, by what appears to have been a sincere repentance, 
But his work remains, a sad monument of his life. It 
stands at the top of the outer staircase of the new Opera 
House,—a group of dancing girls, half maddened with wine, and 
casting their robes aside in preparation for some Bacchanalian 
orgie. It is the chef-d’auvre of the chisel of Carpeaux, and it 
represents but too truly the style of art which became popular 
in France amid the rank development of dissolute luxury 
that was in some strange way the natural outgrowth of tlie 
Empire, a style of art on which it lavished official recognition 
and substantial honours and rewards. 

Nor is art like this an inappropriate adjunct to the Nouvel 
Opéra, in so far as it is the centre of the dramatic world of 
Paris. The condition of the Parisian stage of to-day is worse 
than even that of the English stage in the period of its greatest 
degradation, nearly two centuries ago, and unhappily its influ- 
ence is fast reducing the drama, not in England only, but in 
many other countries, to little better than an agency of public 
corruption. Paris has discarded the old classic tragedy and 
comedy and the poetical drama, and in their stead it has 
adopted pieces of the school of Scribe and Dumas, and the bur- 
lesque and opera-bouffe of Sardou and Offenbach. The turning 
point of the modern French drama of society is invariably sin- 
ful intrigue and vicious pleasure; its heroes are men who have 
lost all self-respect and true manhood ; its heroines are women 
who have cast every womanly virtue aside. The spectacular 
drama is distinguished by a daring disregard of all decorum, 
and if we are to accept the testimony of M. Veuillot, there are 
theatres whose managers have not hesitated to introduce upon 
the stage “ des femmes qui ne sont pas habillées du tout,” and he 
adds, “c’est la le grand attrait.” The ballet abounds in dances 
which even in Protestant England would not be tolerated on 
the stage. In a word, the French drama is little, if at all, 
better than the stage of Pagan Rome. Yet these dramas run 
for three hundred, and even four hundred nights ; they are ap- 
plauded to the echo by crowded houses, and fathers of families 
bring their wives and children to witness them. The higher 
classes, the bourgeoisie, the ouvriers, alike patronize the theatre ; 
the leading writers of France devote their pens to its service, 
fur the profession of the dramatist is the most popular in litera- 
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ture; and for thousands upon thousands the theatre is an oft- 
frequented temple of pleasure. What need to add that far and 
wide it spreads manifold ruin of body and soul among high and 
low, and rich and poor, and that it is the source of a flood of 
vice and misery that day by day and hour by hour is engulfing 
and destroying new victims. 

To some this may seem to be exaggeration, harsh censorship, 
Puritanism. But as to the material facts we might add details 
whose authenticity no one can deny, and which we have ready 
to our hand, and, dark as the picture is, they would increase 
its darkness tenfold, but we cannot sully our pages by too 
close an investigation of what, even in its bold outlines, that 
are patent to all, is sufficiently horrible and repulsive. We know 
well, and are as ready as any one to admit, that in itself the 
drama is an art, the pursuit of which has nothing in it that is 
ignchle or debasing. On the contrary, that it can be directed 
to the highest ends; that it can even be made to minister to 
religion; that it is susceptible of being made to exert a deep and 
widespread influence for good. But it has even a more potent 
influence for evil, and unquestionably that is the only influence 
which it exerts in Paris. Such a state of things could not of 
course exist, unless there were whole classes of society which 
craved and called for it. It is in the life of the people 
themselves that the corruption must begin; a corrupt stage 
is one result of -it, and re-acts upon it. And not the stage 
aione, but, as we have seen, journalism, literature, and art 
alike combine to point to the existence in Parisian society of a 
vast abyss of abandoned vice; a social cancer eating into the 
vitals, and sapping and destroying the life of the community. 

That this is no unfair deduction from the facts before us, no 
harsh or rash judgment upon Parisian life, is proved, if further 
proof were wanting, by the conclusions arrived at by M. du 
Camp from his own knowledge and personal investigation of 
those phases of Parisian society of which we have been speaking, — 
conclusions which coincide with our own, based as these latter 
are upon perfectly independent testimony, drawn from many 
and widely different sources of information. He writes in a 
calm judicial tone, that recommends all that he says to the 
attention of his readers, and gives more than ordinary weight 
to his conclusions. He is anxious to speak well of his favourite 
city, but he is too candid and too much in earnest to veil its 
faults, and he writes of them without exaggeration, without 
levity, in a serious manly tone, in which at times we may trace 
not a little of subdued and unaffected sadness. He points 
out that the course of public affairs in France for the last 
sixty years and more has had a singular tendency to de- 
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moralize the people of her capital. The frequency of revolu- 
tions, the instability of the established order of things, the 
sudden changes of fortune for individuals, all have had more or 
less to do with making men take refuge from care and anxiety 
in headlong dissipation, spending in pleasure the wealth they 
possess, while they are still sure of being able to enjoy it. Even 
to a greater extent than in the past, Paris has become a city of 
pleasure,—what Venice was in the seventeenth century, when, 
to use the words of Byron, she was 


The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 


We cannot give either a literal or a complete rendering of all 
M. du Camp says upon the subject. It would be far too out- 
spoken to find a place in our pages; we must omit not a little, 
and modify more than one epithet or phrase ; but in doing so we 
shall take care not to misrepresent either our author’s meaning, 
or the character of his argument : 


Pleasure, he says, has become the chief, if not the only object of most 
men. A blast as of some destroying wind has overwhelmed the best inten- 
tions, swept away all barriers, dried up the feelings most susceptible of 
good. The spirit having repudiated its rights, matter has naturally gone far 
beyond its own. The result has been a state of license of manners which 
almost equals that which was the reproach of the days of the Regency and 
of the Directory. We have a second Augean stable before us but where is 
the Hercules who will have the courage and the strength to cleanse it ? 
The gangrene was never so deep, it has penetrated the living tissues and 
threatens to destroy the whole system. And where is there a remedy ? Is it 
to be found in political and social reforms ? I do not believe it; for we have 
always gone from bad to worse when we have tried that kind of cure. The 
remedy is to be found only in a purely moral reform. But who is there that 
will listen to this, or that does not smile when he hears the word ? 

On the bourse and in the clubs men play for unlimited stakes ; clandestine 
gaming-houses are being discovered and seized on all sides. The science of 
betting upon races has become a regular trade, and many live by it. The 
noblest arts have been travestied into mere buffoonery. Our streets are 
crowded with wine-shops, and from the Madeleine to the Place de la Bastille 
there are nothing but cafés, where absinthe is softening men’s brains and 
driving them mad. And in the midst of all these sources of degradation, 
another, more active, more penetrating than all, and one which nothing can 
restrain, is spreading far and wide. Formerly, by the mere character of our 
people, it was kept in check and confined to the hidden depths of society ; 
but it has gained upon us. It has risen higher and higher, like mould and 
moss slowly but steadily creeping up a wall. And now it holds the front 
rank, and no one dares dispute it; it is upon the surface, it displays itself 
in the broad light of day. And this is public vice It goes on openly. 
It encumbers the Boulevards, the Champs Elysées, the Bois de Boulogne ; 
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it fills our theatres, not only in the auditory but upon the stage. .... Its 
followers drive out in splendid carriages, and can afford to wear diamonds in 
their earrings. If we ask employers of labour why they find it so difficult 
to get workwomen, or artists why they can hardly find their models, the 
answer is the same. Vice has seized upon them, and will not let them go. 

Even the acts of our social life have had a fatal influence on this state of 
things. The Universal Exhibition of 1867 seemed like a great agency in 
promoting it. On the one hand it offered some very questionable attrac- 
tions and called very strange auxiliaries to its aid. And on the other it 
drew together a host of abandoned women from all parts of the world. The 
numbers of the vicious classes in Paris were augmented by a third, and 
there has been no diminution since. And these women excite such 
emulation in dress, by their luxurious toilettes, that at length they have 
become the leaders and directors of fashion. 


We stop here. We have said enough on a very painful 
subject, and we gladly turn from it. But we have dwelt upon 
it because it teaches a valuable lesson. Mere material pros- 
perity, joined to a state of society that implicitly, if not ex- 
plicitly, denies its God; a government that bases its policy on 
irreligious and infidel principles; a people that withdraws 
itself from the influence of the Church, and throws itself into 
the headlong pursuit of worldly pleasure: all these can only 
end in a fearful development of abandoned licentiousness and 
almost hopeless misery. The remedy for such a state of things © 
is that which M. du Camp points out,—a moral reform; no 
government, no party can effect this, it is only to the Church 
of God that it is possible. That reform has already begun, 
but, before we turn to this part of our subject, we must make a 
few observations on a second aspect of Parisian life, without 
which all that we have said would convey a false impression 
and lead to the formation of a very erroneous estimate of the 
true condition of the French capital and of its people. 

For thousands of its inhabitants, Paris is indeed only a city 
of pleasure, and as such only it is known to most of those who 
visit it from abroad, and for whom it is nothing more than the place 
of a brief sojourn, of a few days or weeks of gay and thoughtless 
life, a vast theatre as it were, where men of all nations meet for 
a moment, and then depart. But, side by side with this 
frivolous dissipated world of Parisian life, there is another 
and an inner world, hidden by it from the eyes of most men ; 
a world of industrious toil, of busy manifold activity, a second 
city, as it were, mingled inextricably with the first, yet by many 
unseen barriers divided from it; a city where there is many a 
peaceful unsullied home, many a noble-hearted man and pure-: 
minded high-souled woman, and many a hidden saint of God. 
And between this inner and outer world of Paris, there is the 
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wide debatable border-land, where whole multitudes dwell that 
are not wholly beyond the influence of good, nor yet entirely 
free from the outer circles of the whirlpool of vice and dissipa- 
tion. In this position is the great mass of the working classes 
of Paris. They are unlike the same classes amongst ourselves. 
More thrifty, more abstemious, and because they work more 
reguarly, more industrious. There is, of course, drunkenness 
in the wine-shops of Paris, but intoxication is not the be- 
setting sin of the lower orders, as it is in England. The 
group of working men in their blouses and cloth caps, sitting 
together in a café, discussing the events of the day, and sipping 
their light red wine, all sober and determined to remain so, 
offers a pleasant contrast to a London public-house or gin- 
palace, with its crowd of men, and, alas! even women, slowly 
reducing themselves to a state of maudlin helplessness, or 
drunken fury. As a natural consequence of this difference in 
the habits of the people, the French workman is materially ina 
better position than his fellow-labourer in England. There is 
poverty and suffering in the Fiench capital as everywhere else, 
but it is far less hopeless and less widespread than in the great 
cities of England and Scotland, in London or Liverpool, Glas- 
gow or Edinburgh. In these places, poverty meets us and 
stares us in the face as we walk along the streets; but in Paris, 
these wretched beings in their rags and filth are seldom if ever 
to be seen, and if we wish to find out the poor of the city, we 
must seek them here and there in the rooms of old buildings in 
narrow streets, that modern improvement has still spared, 
or high up in the attics and upper stories of great houses, 
where they are hidden away from the world. In most cases 
either they belong to the non-labouring classes, the waifs and 
strays of a great city, or they are workmen and workwomen 
whom long illness has first deprived of employment and then 
impoverished. But apart from the benevolence of individuals, 
there is an admirable organization which seeks out and 
succours these unfortunates. This is the great centralized 
system of charity known as the assistance publique. Its chief 
authority is the municipality of Paris, but a local committee 
—the bureau de bienfaisance—is established in the mairie of 
each of the twenty arrondissements into which the city is divided. 
Its visitors distribute alms and food to the poor in their own 
homes, or bring medical assistance to the sick. It supports 
the hospitals and superintends their organization ; it directs the 
asylums for the aged and the helpless; it provides for the 
education of poor children, for the enfants trouvés, the deaf 
mutes, and the blind ; and finally it buries the destitute dead. 
The visitor of the assistance publique holds a different posi- 
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tion from the relieving officer amongst ourselves. He is toa 
great extent the dispenser of private charity, for only a por- 
tion of the relief given to the poor is voted by the munici- 
pality, the rest is drawn from various funds, endowments and 
individual donations. There is so little real poverty that the 
visitors of the assistance publique dispense in this way only the 
comparatively small sum of £100,000 in the year. About 
as much again is given in medical charity. In addition to 
this official aid, further help is afforded by ladies who under- 
take to distribute various funds among the poor; for this 
direct personal charity, exercised by all ranks, is one of the 
most encouraging features of Catholic society in France. We 
have spoken severely of the Empire, and even a sterner 
judgment of it would be more than warranted by the results 
of its policy at home and abroad; but we have said nothing 
of individuals, and we gladly take this opportunity of saying 
that while the Empire endured, the Empress was ever foremost 
in good works of all kinds for the poor of Paris. More than 
one charitable institution of the capital owed its origin to her 
generous gifts and thoughtful self-denial ; for instance, she sold 
the splendid diamond necklace, worth £24,000, which was pre- 
sented to her on her marriage, and with the money founded 
a refuge for young girls; and in the same way she devoted 
many of the gifts which arrived from all parts of France on 
the birth of the Prince Imperial, to the foundation of an 
orphanage. 

Yet with all his thrift and sobriety, the French workman 
has at times to feel his life-struggle a hard one. Often with- 
out religion, half-educated, ignorant of the true conditions 
of society, eager for a change which will better his condi- 
tion, it is no wonder that he reads with avidity the writings 
of ultra-Republican journalists, and gladly listens to Com- 
munistic and Socialist demagogues. It is said that in this 
present winter, certain titled ladies in Paris have appeared 
in public, on great occasions, wearing furs worth two and even 
three thousand pounds. When amid the severe weather, the 
workman feels the wind biting through his thin, patched, half- 
wornout blouse, and hears of this extravagance, he would be more 
than human, if an harangue upon the luxury of the upper classes 
did not seem to him a telling and conclusive argument for the 
Commune. he workman is not a philosopher or a dialectician 
in Paris any more than in London; but in France he thinks 
more, and is more open to the arguments or the fallacies of 
every ignorant theorist upon the politics of the day and upon 
social economics. A great work then is being done among the 
working classes by the Catholic clubs, the uvre des Cercles 
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Catholiques, organized in every district of Paris since the fall of 
theCommune. In every parish they have brought together a 
large body of working men, who, by their mutual example, assist 
and encourage each other to persevere in living the life 
of a good Catholic, and avoiding those places where either faith 
or morals would be in danger. Then on the one hand, by 
instructing them in Christian principles, they help them to 
combat the specious fallacies of Socialism, and on the other, 
by various economic and provident agencies connected with the 
cercles, the workmen are enabled to provide against times of 
difficulty and trouble; and thus their position is greatly im- 
proved, so far as pecuniary affairs are concerned, they are less 
liable to sudden vicissitudes of fortune, they are encouraged to 
save the surplus of their earnings instead of wasting them in 
pleasure ; and thus they are protected from numerous tempta- 
tions to dissipation, and completely severed from the party of 
disorder. The cercles are gradually extending their operations 
amongst the working classes, and already exercise a decided 
influence for good upon the present state and the future 
prospects of Paris; it is one of the first steps accomplished 
in the social and moral reform, which alone can rescue her 
people from hopeless demoralization. 

In another quarter the same reform is in progress in a 
higher grade of society. The new Catholic University, of which 
the first session began two months ago, will combat the evil 
influence of the older Université de France. From its halls 
will come forth young men who will enter into public life with 
minds stored with the deep wisdom of Catholic truth, and hearts 
firmly attached to the See of Peter. Amongst them the 
Catholic party in France will doubtless find many of its future 
leaders, and Catholic literature many a thinker of deep 
thoughts that will be given to the world enshrined in noble 
words. That it will exercise in time an important influence on 
society in Paris no one can doubt. The hope of a nation is in 
its young men, and in marshalling the youth of France upon 
the side of religion, the Free Catholic Universities are fulfilling 
a mission, the importance of which it would be impossible to 
over-estimate. 

These are but two instances out of many of the work which 
the Church is doing in the regeneration of Paris and of France. 
The Church alone can grapple with and free her from the evils 
which oppress her. When we look into the life of the great 
world of Paris, on all sides we see Catholicity labouring for her 
peovle,—the one power that is able to raise them up and guard 
them from the influences which surround them, and lead them 
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to a higher life. We look at the schools. Who is teaching 
the children of the poor ?—here the black-robed Brothers of the 
Christian Schools—there the Sisters of Charity, in their grey 
habits and pure white cornettes. We meet the same sisters 
again in the hospitals, nursing the sick, praying with and en- 
couraging the dying; and again we see them in the great 
asylum of the enfants trouvés where they are daily rescuing 
from death, and saving for the Church, the children who are 
abandoned by their parents, and who, but for them, would, 
as in England, be the victims of a widespread system of in- 
fanticide. In the prisons the one friend of the prisoner is 
the priest, who visits him in his cell, recalls to him his 
early lessons learned at his mother’s knee, and strives by 
leading him to repentance to free him from the meshes 
which a life of crime has woven around him. And when 
murder or sedition has brought down upon the criminal 
the last dread sentence of the law, when he walks out to the 
scaffold surrounded only by foes, the executioners on the one 
hand, on the other the crowd that have come to gloat upon the 
spectacle of his death, the one friendly face is that of God’s 
minister, standing beside him to the last, and commending his 
soul to the Divine mercy. It is the Church that in the refuges 
rescues from a life of misery and sin the poor victims of 
public immorality. It is the Church that bids the rich man 
retrench his thoughtless luxury, and remember that he is but 
the steward of the good things that God has given him. It is 
the Church that teaches the poor man to bear with Christian 
patience the burden of his daily life, and to labour by probity 
and industry to lighten it, without injury to his fellow-man. 
The Church alone can, in the wide area of this great city, meet 
the twofold demon of sensual luxury and infidel revolutionism 
face to face, with the certain knowledge that she will conquer 
in the end. 

Thus it is that Catholicity is leavening the huge mass of 
human life gathered together in the streets of Paris, and we 
have the testimony even of the Protestant and the infidel that 
year by year its efforts are being crowned with a larger measure 
of success; that the churches are more crowded ; that there is a 
greater development of Catholic life, a clearer and bolder enun- 
ciation of Catholic principles. In few cities has Catholicity 
more glorious traditions than in Paris. The martyrdom of 
S. Denis and his companion ; the saintly lives of S. Geneviéve 
the shepherdess, and S. Clotilde, who gave to France her first 
Christian king; the heroic virtues of 8S. Germanus, the great 
prelate of the Merovingian era,—give a lustre to her early his- 
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tory. In later days, S. Vincent de Paul began in her lanes 
and streets a mighty work, that has spread far and wide over 
the whole world, founding an order that has made his name 
loved and venerated in every land; and in Paris, too, it was 
that another order, the Society of Jesus, the vanguard of the 
Church in three centuries of strife with heresy and infidelity, 
was first constituted, for it was in the crypt of Montmartre 
that S. Ignatius and his five companions took their solemn 
vows. Paris, too, has given to the Church innumerable minor 
orders and confraternities and congregations. There is many 
a religious order now possessing broad lands and numerous 
houses, whose first convent was some poor room or garret 
in a Parisian faubourg. Even in the gay court of her old 
sovereigns we can trace the deep-seated influence of Catho- 
licity, and many a call toa higher life was vouchsafed to some 
of those who to the outward eye seemed but the careless 
votaries of earthly state. And in our own times Paris has 
listened to the burning eloquence of a Lacordaire and a Ravig- 
nan, and has given to the Church, among other great works, 
the conferences of S. Vincent de Paul—a proof that the princi- 
ple of Catholic charity is still active and strong amongst her 
people. The siege and the terrible days of the Commune were, 
it would seem, a chastisement for years of folly and sin; as such 
they have been accepted by the best of her people, and Paris 
has become the centre of a great Catholic revival. <A city with 
Catholic memories such as hers cannot be wholly lost; her 
saints plead for her, the blood of her martyrs cries out, not for 
vengeance, but for mercy. Already the outward pledge of her 
repentance, the great basilica of the Sacred Heart, is rising 
upon the height of Montmartre, a citadel of the faith, where in 
the Blessed Sacrament, the Sacred Heart of the Incarnate God 
will watch over and protect the city. It would seem that a 
better future is dawning upon her, and that we shall yet see 
realized the prophecy of one of our own Catholic poets, who 
addressed to her, in the day of her misfortunes, words so beau- 
tiful and so pregnant with living truth, that we gladly conclude 
with them our survey of Paris. He saw with keen insight in 
her sufferings the best hope of her future, and he bade her 
rejoice in her tears :— 


With thy weeping blend 
The glory of that joy which mocks at pain. 
Vain was thy pride ; thy penance is not vain ; 
Lo! this is the beginning, not the end, 
Beyond that rain of fire I see descend 
Armies of God, t’ward yon ensanguined plain, 
And these the Cross and these the Crown sustain, 
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Elect of Penitents, thy forehead bend 

To meet that Crown, in hope that springs from love ; 
Once more true greatness greets thee from above. 

At last—while far away the tempests rave— 

Forth from the ashes of thy Pagan boast 

Leaps thy new life! *Mid yon celestial host 

Thy Clothilde triumphs, and thy Genevieve. 








Art. IV.—F. O'REILLY ON SOCIETY AND THE 
CHURCH. 


The Relations of the Church to Society. By the Rev. Epomunp O’REILxy, 8.J. 
Irish Monthly Magazine, 1873-1875. Dublin: M‘Glashan & Gill. 


HE Rev. Father Russell, S.J., Editor of the ‘“ Irish 
Monthly Magazine,” has addressed to us a friendly 
letter of remonstrance, in regard to an incidental expression 
concerning I’. O’Reilly, which appeared in our last number. 
“Tt is a great loss to the Church,” we had said (p. 284), that 
this distinguished theologian “ has published so little”; and 
F. Russell complained that, in using such language, we had 
ignored the very able series of papers, named at the head of this 
article, now proceeding in the “Irish Monthly.” In reply 
we explained, that we had really not been aware of that series ; 
and F, Russell has therefore kindly sent us the three volumes, 
containing that part of it which has as yet appeared. We are 
only too glad that the opportunity has thus befallen us, of 
making acquaintance with essays so opportune, so able, and 
so interesting; and we shall gratify our own predilection, no 
less than defer to the Editor’s desire, by doing what may lie 
in our power to make the series better known. 

It is among the characteristics of truly learned men, that 
they do not parade their learning: and F. O’Reilly writes in 
so unpretending, we had almost said homely a style, that 
ordinary readers might forget, even if they habitually knew, 
the unusual extent of his theological acquirements. But 
F. Newman, who was brought into close contact with him in 
the Irish Catholic University, pronounces that he is “ one 
of the first theologians of the day”; and by looking more 
carefully at the papers before us, readers may see how large an 
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amount they represent, both of theological knowledge and 
theological thought. Their tone is by no means what may be 
called loud and emphatic; indeed, perhaps somewhat too little 
so for our own personal taste: nevertheless they express with 
much clearness a very decided judgment, on several contro- 
verted and momentous questions. 

It will be seen by the titles of the successive papers, how 
large a field they cover :—‘ What is the Catholic Church ?” ; 
“Nature and powers of the permanent ecclesiastical office ” ; 
* Infallibility ” ; “‘ The Church’s Legislation”; “ Marriage” ; 
‘The Church’s executive power—the clergy ” ; “‘ Confession” ; 
** Advice and instruction”; ‘“ The Clergy and the law of elec- 
tions”; “The Education question”; “ Church Property” ; 
“The teaching of the Church”; “The definition of Papal 
infallibility ” ; ‘‘ Obedience due to the Pope.” And we shall 
perhaps in no other way give our readers a better taste of 
F. O’Reilly’s quality, than if we make these papers the occasion 
of what may be called a little desultory theological gossip, on 
some of these respective subjects. We will begin with those, 
which have a less immediate connection with the theological 
controversies now most commonly discussed; and then we 
will exhibit F. O’Reilly’s judgment, on the opportuneness of the 
Vatican Definition, and on one or two other matters which 
have recently been brought into prominence by Mr. Gladstone 
and his Catholic critics. 

The foundation of all true doctrine concerning moral 
action must be laid in the Natural Law and the end of man. 
F. O’Reilly feels this; and in his first paper accordingly he 
gives three pages (pp. 317-320) to a discussion on the Natural 
Law. To us (we confess) it seems, that the full force and bearing 
of the Natural Law is not thoroughly exhibited, except by those 
who hold with Suarez that any given act, prohibited by the 
Natural Law, was “ evil, sinful, culpable, even prescinding 
from its relation to any law properly so called,” because of 
its intrinsic opposition to right reason; * If F. O’Reilly 
concurs with Suarez in this opinion, we venture to think that 
he would have made his point clearer by expressing such 
concurrence. Excellently however he lays down (i. p. 317), 
that the Natural Law “is made to satisfy a requirement of our 
nature. The Legislator is God; the primary medium by which 
He promulgates this law, the herald that proclaims it, is man’s 





* “Malum, peccatum, et culpabilem, etiam seclus4 habitudine ad propriam 
legem.”—Suarez de Legibus, ]. 2, c. 6,n.17. So it is commonly said, con- 
cerning acts forbidden by the Natural Law, that they are “ prohibita quia 
mala.” 
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reason, whose dictates declare its existence and enactments.” 
And the following passage is worthy of most careful attention. 


The Natural Law is the most comprehensive of all laws. Every con- 
ceivable free action, with every conceivable variety of circumstances, is 
definitely provided for by the Natural Law. It is either commanded, or 
forbidden, or approved, or allowed. It may be said, indeed, that the mere 
allowance or permission of an act is not an affirmative function of the 
Natural Law, and about this I will not dispute. What I mean to convey 
is, that no act escapes the operation of this Law on account of its complexity, 
that every variety of circumstances that has any moral aspect is dealt with 
by it. Every possible free action is either morally good, or morally bad, or 
morally indifferent. Whether a perfectly deliberate action actually done 
by this or that man, taken in its integrity with its end and circumstances, 
can be indifferent, that is to say, neither good nor bad morally, is a question 
controverted in philosophy and theology, and which I shall not discuss, 
It is quite certain that there are innumerable possible actions, which con- 
sidered abstractedly and without reference to the intention of the agent, 
are indifferent. If I am asked, for instance, whether walking, or riding, or 
hunting, or a thousand other things, are good or bad, I cannot say that they 
are either. Although in strictness indifference is not a species or kind 
of morality, like goodness or badness, we may for convenience take it as such, 
in order to classify all free actions under the respect of morality ; and there 
is some foundation for so taking it, since an action by being indifferent is 
morally allowable. 

No action is beyond the reach of the Natural Law, even though that 
action belong to the supernatural order. For example, if the reception of a 
Christian Sacrament, in circumstances in which the reception is not com- 
manded by any positive law of God or the Church, be a necessary means to 
guard against sin, the Natural Law steps in and commands it. That Law 
has nothing to do with the institution of Sacraments ; but finding them 
instituted, it will take them in and impose obligations regarding them. 
Such intervention is qualified as hypothetical Natural Law ; but it is not 
less truly a part of the Natural Law. If Natural Law could be written out, 
the code would specify the moral character of every possible human action. 
There is in it no such thing as a casus omissus. There is no such thing as 
an exception to any part of it, though we are compelled to talk of exceptions, 
because for convenience we express some portions of this Law in certain 
brief forms (i. p. 318). 


Nor can there be a more patent mistake, than to suppose 
that societies are less bound by the Natural Law than indi- 
viduals :— 


I have said that no action is beyond the reach of the Natural Law. This 
obviously holds good with regard to all classes of persons, whatever be their 
position, whatever be their dignity, whatever be their authority. This holds 
good for sovereigns and subjects. This holds good, too, with regard to all 
classes of actions, whether they be of a private or of an official character, 
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This holds good for the combined actions of many persons. Every individual 
is amenable to Natural Law in all that he does, either separately or in 
conjunction with others. This statement may seem superfluous, since no 
Christian can be ignorant or doubtful of its truth. But it is not super- 
fluous ; for even though not controverted, there is need of bearing it in 
mind, and not neglecting to apply it when occasion requires. Besides, 
there is often a latent tendency in our minds to distinguish unduly public 
from private actions, as if the magnitude of a proceeding withdrew it from 
the operation of the rules of morality. Those who would shudder at the 
thought of an isolated murder are but little startled by the wholesale murder 
involved in unjust warfare. 

As I have been speaking of combined action, I may observe that not only 
are certain courses of public conduct morally bad, and imputable as sins to 
those who participate in them; but other courses of public conduct are 
commanded and obligatory on communities and nations—with this differ- 
ence, that every one can avoid co-operating in what is evil, but every one 
cannot insure the performance of what is due on the part of a large body 
of which he is a member; and there are’ many who individually can con- 
tribute little or nothing towards the discharge of such public duties. But 
those who are invested with the requisite power are bound to use it for the 
purpose (i, 319). 


But now, further, the Natural Law is in some sense coexten- 
sive with Christian morality :— 


It is the common doctrine of theologians that all the merely moral legis- 
lation of Christianity, as distinguished from what more immediately regards 
faith and the sacraments, is coincident with, and declaratory of, Natural 
Law : that no moral law has been added, new or more extended as to its 
matter, that no natural acts have been commanded or prohibited, which were 
not respectively commanded or prohibited before by Natural Law. It does 
not follow from this that there is not an additional obligation imposed by 
the Law of Christ, formally prescribing over again the same things which 
were prescribed before. It may be said reasonably enough that we are more 
bound by two Divine Laws than by one only ; that the obligation is inten- 
sified, not however so as that any thing has become a mortal sin which was 
not already such. On the other hand, any similar obligation which the 
Law of Moses may have added to that of the Natural Law, by the explicit 
repetition of its precepts, appears to have passed away with the Jewish 
dispensation. Hence the ten commandments, for instance, recorded in 
Exodus and Deuteronomy bind us as Natural Law and as confirmed by 
Christ, not as imposed through Moses (i. p. 321). 


When, therefore, the Church or the Holy See puts forth her 
teaching concerning morals, she is simply exercising her 
function as authoritative and (under due conditions) infallible 
interpreter of the Natural Law. 

Before considering however F. O’Reilly’s doctrine con- 
cerning the Church, we will say a few words on his doctrine 
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concerning the State. He agrees with an opinion, held by 
De Maistre, and which has always seemed to us an indubitable 
nay transparently obvious truth ;—viz. that in a constitutional 
monarchy, such as that of these islands, the sovereignty 
resides, not with the Monarch, but with the Legislature. 


The civil government of each country is supreme and absolute, whatever 
its form, whether purely monarchical, or republican, or otherwise constituted. 
By government I understand the entire legislature ; in England, for instance, 
king or queen, lords and commons, which all taken together are thoroughly 
sovereign and acknowledge no superior in the civil order. It is to this com- 
posite authority, if I may so speak, that we owe that allegiance about which 
Mr. Gladstone is so solicitous—that allegiance, I say, considered in its 
plenitude ; for the crown alone is not the adequate subject or holder of the 
jurisdiction towards which we are bound. The crown is not only controllable, 
but actually controlled... .. We have a permanent, actual, supreme, civil 
authority, from which there is no appeal, and which, as a rule, we are bound 
to obey to the extent to which obedience is demanded (iii. pp. 714, 5). 


On the other hand, in one or two incidental remarks F., 
O’Reilly (unless we misunderstand him) shows himself inclined 
to the theory, that extreme misgovernment and tyranny may 
on occasions justify resistance to the civil sovereign. Onsuch 
a subject, we would not pit our own opinion against F. 
O’Reilly’s with any kind of confidence; but our own bias is 
in the opposite direction. In October 1874 we placed before 
our readers (pp. 262-3) Gregory XVI.’s ex cathedra Definition 
on the obligation of civil obedience ; and both the letter and 
spirit of this Definition impress us as tending in a different 
direction from F. O’Reilly’s. One particular in the Definition 
especially strikes us. Catholic writers (we speak from me- 
mory) have not unfrequently said, that the heathen Empe- 
rors might lawfully have been resisted by contemporary Chris- 
tians, had the latter possessed sufficient physical power; and 
it certainly is difficult to see, how misgovernment and tyranny 
could have been greater than that exercised by many of those 
Emperors. Yet Gregory XVI. expressly teaches, that their 
Christian subjects were under a strict obligation of obeying 
them ; and that in fact the former possessed sufficient strength 
for resistance, had their principles permitted it. At last how- 
ever, the question is hardly more than speculative ; for when 
those Catholic writers, who maintain that resistance is lawful 
in certain extreme cases, come to put on paper the conditions 
which would justify such resistance, they draw out a catalogue, 
of which we do not believe that it will ever be found realized 
in any practical case. 

We think that one very principal difficulty, which has been 
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felt in the way of what seems to us Gregory XVI.’s doctrine, 
arises from a misconception to which we have already adverted. 
It should be remembered, that a constitutional monarch is no 
sovereign. We contended accordingly in Oct. 1874 (p. 288), 
that Charles X, by violating the Charter, rebelled against that 
authority, which was the legitimate sovereign of France; that 
through that rebellion of his, the existing sovereignty was ipso 
facto dissolved; and that on this occurrence, the people of 
necessity re-entered into its original rights. So F. O’Reilly 
(III. p. 715), mentions a certain “ dormant sovereignty of the 
people,”’ which may possibly come into activity on the deplor- 
able supposition of a revolution. 

We have spoken of active resistance, attempted by subjects 
on their own authority. It is an entirely different question, 
whether, in such a state of society as the medieval, the Pope 
might rightfully exercise the prerogative of deposing some 
civil sovereign, for his tyranny or for other offences against 
morality. Onthis subject our author is profoundly silent ; and 
in the present article therefore we shall follow his example. 

We now come to F. O’Reilly’s doctrinal statements con- 
cerning the Church; and we will especially cite those, which 
bear on matters of present and recent interest. Now, firstly, 
what is the Catholic religion? “It is the sum of all the 
truths which God has proposed for our belief, of all the laws He 
has enacted for our observance, and of all the external means 
of obtaining grace He has provided for us on earth ” (i. p. 316). 
From this answer it is at once manifest, how intimate and 
inseparable a connection subsists between the Catholic 
religion and the Catholic Church ; for it is through the Church 
that God proposes these truths, promulgates these laws, and 
ministers these means of grace. 


It follows that Catholicity was originally intended by God—and He has 
never changed that intention—to be a pervading element of all human 
society ; that the Church’s one organization was to stretch through all 
places, concurrently with the various civil organizations of the whole earth ; 
that the entire mass of mankind was to live as much under a visible Divine 
rule, as the ancient Hebrew nation—under a visible Divine religious rule ; 
for their political government was not to be a Theocracy, as was that of the 
Jews ; but it was to be in accord and harmony with the Church ; and could 
not have been otherwise, when kings and subjects were all faithful Catholics, 
as God willed and wills they should be. The Catholic Religion was not to 
be a mere accidental adjunct, but part and parcel of the constitution of 
human society. So it was, in fact, for centuries in many countries, not 
without defects and shortcomings, the result of men’s weaknesses and vices ; 
but so it was in a great degree. So it is still in those few nations that are 
still Catholic ; though, indeed, none are as exclusively Catholic as many 
were a few hundred years ago (ii. p. 51). 
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Of the three heads just mentioned, F’. O’Reilly has as yet 
laid his chief stress on that which concerns the Church’s 
authoritative teaching in regard to faith and morals. Larly in 
his argument he lays down the following principle : — 


Faith, and consequently oneness of Faith, strictly regards dogmas alone ; 
namely, truths revealed by God and sufficiently proposed by a competent 
authority in the Church. , . . But besides these, there are many doctrines 
so received and taught in the Church as not to be mere matters of opinion, 
nor to admit of being rejected consistently with doctrinal soundness. They 
may be impugned without heresy, though often the impugning of them raises 
a legitimate suspicion concerning the Faith of the parties who undertake 
it (ii, p. 49). 


In connection with this, we may refer to our author’s state- 
ment on condemned propositions. In his view (iii. p. 33) 
every such proposition, whether it be branded with the name 
of heresy or only with some lower note, “is set down as 
false” in the sense in which it is condemned ; and its contra- 
dictory therefore is declared by the Church to be true. ‘ Gene- 
rally the sense in which the proposition is condemned is suffi- 
ciently ascertainable, without reference to the writing from 
which it has been extracted”’; though this is by no means 
always the case. Sometimes also a proposition is condemned 
for its exaggerated way of stating some doctrine, which the 
Church does not necessarily declare to be in itself false, merely 
because she condemns such exaggeration. 

F. O’Reilly is also express on another matter : 


It is well to observe here, that dogmas of faith may be most unmistak- 
ably taught by the Teaching Church without a formal definition, and on the 
other hand that a definition may be pronounced concerning dogmas already 
so taught without any preceding definition. The earliest denial of the 
Divinity of Christ was heresy—that is, the rejection of a dogma revealed by 
God and sufficiently proposed by the Teaching Church. The same may be 
said of the Real Presence and of other doctrines (ii. p. 121). 


It is obvious enough when stated, that Arians were heretics 
before the Nicene,and Lutherans before the Tridentine Council; 
but it is extraordinary how often this is forgotten in argument, 
and FF, O'Reilly therefore has done good service by expressly 
stating the above truth. Now among the dogmata which 
even before their definition it was heretical to deny, is the in- 
fallibility of the Ecclesia Docens. “ All Catholics admitted as 
part of their Faith that the Teaching Church could not pro- 
pound falsehood in faith or morals” (iii. p. 469). And from 
this proposition we would draw an inference, which has not 
suggested itself to F. O’ Reilly, but which is perhaps not without 
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importance. He has the following excellent animadversions 
on the Dollingerite heretics :— 


The Vatican Decree caused defections from the Catholic religion. Of 
this there can be no doubt. What is to be said of this evil fruit? It is 
to be said that the defections were few. It is to be said next that, though 
the men who fell away consummated a great crime and a great scandal by 
their apostacy, and made their case worse before God than it had been before, 
they were in most instances but nominal Catholics, and that their secession 
was rather a gain than a loss to the Church. The definition, so far, served as 
a test of the genuineness of Catholic profession. I would emphatically apply 
to these men the words of St. John (1 Ep. ii. 19), “‘ They went out from us ; 
but they were not of us.” We ought, no doubt, to feel compassion for them, 
not that compassion which is due to the merely unfortunate, but that which 
is to be entertained even for the guilty, however undeserving they are ; for 
after all, guilt is the greatest of all misfortunes on this earth. We must 
pray for their conversion ; but, taking them as they were before they left us, 
we are not the worse of having lost them, whatever may have been the gifts 
of some among them (iii. p. 474). 


The remark which we intend is this. We doubt after all 
whether it can be shown, that one single “ defection from the 
Catholic religion ”’ has been occasioned by the Vatican Defini- 
tion. F. O’Reilly did not apparently observe those circum- 
stances in the controversy of 1869-1870, which proved that 
the Dollingerites as simply denied the infallibility of the Ec- 
clesia Docens, as they denied the infallibility of the Pope. 
Here was a distinction not less than fundamental, be- 
tween them and even such writers as Mgr. Maret; and it is 
plain from what was above said, that if the facts were as we 
state, the Dollingerites were as simply alien to the Catholic 
Faith in 1869 as in 1871. Their visible and colourable pre- 
sence in the Church was one of the most grievous calamities 
under which the Church was suffering. The Definition of 
1870 (among other unspeakable blessings) has delivered the 
Church from this calamity; but the Dollingerites were no 
more Catholics in faith before that Definition, than they have 
been since. 

What has been said bears upon a proposition of F. 
O’Reilly’s, which we venture to think a little short of the 
truth. He implies in iii. p. 478, if we rightly understand 
him, that the Definition of 1870 was not absolutely necessary. 
We gave reasons in our last number (p. 301) for thinking, that 
in some sense it was absolutely necessary. As soonas the cir- 
cumstance became clear that certain Catholics, not altogether 
inconsiderable in number, denied the infallibility of the 
Ecclesia Docens and were thus the upholders of heresy,—there 
was an actual necessity (we submit) for their being definitively 
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condemned ; just as there had been an actual necessity in 
previous centuries for the condemnation of Arians, Nestorians, 
Monothelites, Lutherans. But certainly it is not easy to see 
how the then existent Dollingerite heresy could have been 
condemned, except by a definition of the revealed dogma con- 
cerning the “ subject” of infallibility. 

The infallibility then of the Ecclesia Docens has been no 
less certainly from the first a dogma of the Catholic Faith, 
than the Blessed Trinity or the Incarnation. But before 1870, 
what was the status of the revealed doctrine concerning the 
Pope’s ex cathedri infallibility? On the one hand, as F. 
O’Reilly points out (iii. p. 473), that dogma was “all along 
practically recognized by the great mass of the Bishops, by 
General Councils, and by the faithful for the most part” ; nor 
was it ‘ formally questioned till a comparatively late period.” 
It “was regarded” in the early part of this century “by a 
host of the gravest theologians, and indeed by the great ma- 
jority of theologians, as a revealed doctrine, and by several as 
having nearly the status of a dogma of Faith” (iii. p. 536). 
On the other hand F. O’Reilly thinks (iii. p. 333) that too 
strong things have occasionally been said against those who 
denied it before it had been defined. In this connection he 
especially dwells on the fact, that during the earlier period the 
Church “ had not formally pronounced, not only on the revela- 
tion but even on the truth of the doctrine, nor expressly con- 
demned the opposite in any shape.” But against this is surely 
to be weighed the circumstance, that the Holy See expressed 
disapproval of the Gallican articles immediately on their ap- 
pearance, and entirely annulled them ; that the vast majority 
cf the Episcopate were in full harmony with the Holy See in 
this; and that when the Synod of Pistoia republished those 
articles, the Ecclesia Docens infallibly condemned such repub- 
lication, as ‘‘ temerarious, scandalous and supremely injurious 
to the Apostolic See.” We say the “ Ecclesia Docens”’: be- 
cause I’, O’Reilly is express in laying down that, in every age 
of the Church, an ex cathedra definition of the Pope, tacitly 
accepted by the Episcopate, was to be regarded by every 
Catholic as an infallible utterance of the Ecclesia Docens. 

However, there is no reason for dwelling further on this 
particular question, as to the culpability of Gallicanism before 
1870. Yet there is one particular therewith connected, on 
which we will submit to F. O’Reilly, with great deference, our 
reason for demurring to a statement which he makes. If I 
am absolutely certain that some given dogma is a divinely 
revealed truth,—even though as yet it has not been proposed 
by the Church as such,—surely I ought to accept it with divine 
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faith. This proposition seems to us almost evident from its 
very terms, if the case be supposed to exist. But F. O’Reilly 
thus speaks (iii. p. 478): “1 apprehend that great numbers, 
like myself, are not in the habit of making acts of faith about 
doctrines, however certain, that are not proposed for obligatory 
belief by the Church.” . We confess we have difficulty here 
in apprehending what he would say. If Catholics know with 
certainty that this or that dogma was revealed by God, what 
can they reasonably do—if conscientious men, what can they 
possibly do—except believe it with divine faith? We 
entirely understand the affirmation—though we do not 
ourselves concur with it—that Catholics can never know with 
certainty the divine revelation of any dogma, which the Church 
does not propose as revealed. But this is not F. O’Reilly’s 
doctrine. He regards it as a possible though exceptional 
case, that the revelation of some dogma, not proposed by the 
Church, “is made sufficiently manifest to individuals,” who 
nevertheless ‘‘ pertinaciously shut their eyes against the light,” 
and commit accordingly the sin of heresy (iii. p. 333). 

Reverting to the ante-Vaticanian status of the dogma 
of Papal infallibility—we should say that F. O’Reilly is more 
successful than any other Catholic writer with whom we are 
acquainted, in dealing with those Irish Episcopal declarations, 
put forth in the earlier part of this century, from which Mr. 
Gladstone drew such preposterous inferences. The italics in 
what follows are F'. O’Reilly’s own. 


Iam willing to grant, either as a matter of fact or fur the sake of argu- 
ment, that the Holy See knew of all these declarations, and knew everything 
about them, at the respective times of their being made. If these declara- 
tions had involved any serious deflection from orthodoxy, especially on the 
part of Bishops, or a considerable number of the clergy, or even of the 
laity, it would have fallen within the charge of the Pope to apply a remedy 
for the sake of the erring men, and for the sake of the Church. He might, 
however, prudently pass over views to him objectionable in a minor degree : 
for Rome is not necessarily supposed to approve what it does not openly 
condemn, and in reality practises a wise toleration, which Protestants some- 
times deny and sometimes misrepresent as tortuous policy. But the dere- 
liction of duty imputed to the Holy See by Mr. Gladstone has not reference 
to the religious interests of Catholics or of the Church. It was its duty 
towards the British Crown that was violated. The Pontiff, it seems, was 
obliged to cry out to the English Government : “Beware : these men are 
deceiving you ; taking you in: don’t trustthem. I am infallible, and insist 
on this being universally admitted, and shall always enforce my infallibility 
to the best of my power.” This would have been volunteering with a 
vengeance, 

The Pope, as a Catholic, and in common with all Catholics, knew that the 
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Catholic religion neither then was, nor ever could become, antagonistic to 
legitimate civil authority ; that Catholics as such could not be disqualified 
for the enjoyment of the fullest political rights. It is a self-evident propo- 
sition that a truly Divine Religion, remaining genuine, uncorrupted, and 
such as it was intended by the Almighty to be, cannot make those who 
profess it bad members of society, disloyal subjects : that it cannot render 
them in any degree unworthy of participating in civil power and influence 
(iii, 531, 2). 

The Pope, as a Catholic, and his advisers, as Catholics, knew with supreme 
certainty that nothing in the Catholic Religion, not even the Papal Infalli- 
bility, if it was a part of the Catholic Religion, could be a bad mischievous 
thing ; that the British Crown did not need to be protected from Catholics ; 
that there was no occasion for any warning voice to put the English Govern- 
ment on its guard; that should the Infallibility be ever defined and thus 
enter into the domain of Catholic Faith—of which event the Popes of that 
former time gave no sign that they thought—no harm would or could come 
of a revealed truth, as it must be to be defined in the order of Faith. They 
knew, on the other hand, that it was not then a dogma of Catholic Faith ; 
that British Catholics told the truth in saying so; that it was not insisted 
on by Rome, as a doctrine to be held ; that the denial of it was tolerated in 
the writings of Catholic authors and in the teachings of Catholic professors 
in various countries ; that British Catholics, even when they went so far as 
to reject the doctrine, were not thereby rebels to the Catholic Church ; 
that a special and decided interference with British Catholics, and an 
inhibition to make such declarations as they were making, would embarrass 
them and expose them to failure in the acquisition of their just rights. The 
Pope and his advisers knew all this ; and were moreover not appealed to by 
the British Government, nor questioned on the subject, though that Govern- 
ment was well aware that the Roman Pontiff was, at any rate, the recognised 
Head of the Catholic Church, whether infallible or not. In such cireum- 
stances, according to Mr. Gladstone, it was a fraud on the part of Rome to 
remain silent—at least if it did not abandon the dream of enforcing the 
Infallibility, whatever that dream and that enforcing mean in Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind, 

I would appeal to Mr, Gladstone himself, not in his present polemico- 
political condition of thought, but in that sounder normal state to which we 
may hope he will some day return, whether, if the Pope had at the period 
referred to raised his voice, not for the necessary correction of his own 
spiritual subjects, but for the interests of the British Crown, he—Mr. Glad- 
stone—would have thought the Pope right. I would appeal to him for his 
judgment on such a course, and I apprehend that judgment would be that 
the Pontiff was making himself very gratuitously busy in damaging the cause 
of British Catholics, If Mr. Gladstone had been Prime Minister during 
that period, such a Prime Minister as he has been in our own time, with the 
same principles and views, would he not have said on occasion of the Pope 
acting so : “ Could he not let us and the Catholics alone? They are express- 
ing sentiments he may not quite like. But they are adhering to their 
religion, and they are looking for delivery from unjust oppression. After all, 
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what real harm can this Infallibility dous? A disclaimer of it is useful, and 
is made with truth and honesty, and why need the Pope or we poke further 
nto the matter?” (iii. p. 533, 4). 


Much very forcible matter follows to the sume effect, but we 
cannot venture to extend a quotation already so prolonged. 

In the course of 1870, we need not say, the dogma of 
Papal infallibility assumed a different status altogether. And 
this statement leads us first to inquire, what at that time was 
the precise teaching authority of an Ecumenical Council. 
We are not asking what is now its precise teaching 
authority: because (as we said in our last number, p. 306, 
note) we follow I. Newman in holding, that “a Council 
of Bishops of the world around the Pope is only one of the 
various modes in which he exercises his infallibility. The seat 
of infallibility is in him, and they are adjuncts.” But we 
inquire, what was the precise teaching power of an Ecumenical 
Council, at the time when it was no integral part of the Catholic 
Faith that the Pope teaching ex cathedri is by himself 
infallible. Theologians are not exactly accordant in the details 
of their answer to this question; though all of course are 
agreed, both that the definitions of such a Council are infallible, 
and that every Catholic was under a strict obligation of so 
accounting them. Nothing however can be clearer and more 
intelligible than F. O’Reilly’s statement; and in corrobo- 
ration thereof it should be remembered, that Martin V. in the 
‘Inter cunctas” expressly lays down, that “every general 
council represents the Universal Church.” The infallibility 
of the Ecclesia Docens, we have pointed out, was from the 
first an integral element of the Catholic Faith. Now 


the Teaching Church, when pronouncing judgment on a question of 
Faith or Morals, may either remain dispersed, each Bishop continuing at 
home, or it may be congregated in an Ecumenical or Universal Council. 
The first of these two ways does not exclude local synods of Bishops 
in different countries or provinces, when they find it convenient to 
meet and confer on the subject or subjects to be pronounced upon. The 
Roman Pontiff may either consult all the Bishops by letter, and issue a 
solemn decree in conformity with the judgment of all, or of the greater part 
of them,-—or with the assistance alone of his cardinals, and others in Rome, he 
may issue a similar decree, which, being communicated to the Catholic 
Bishops of the world, is accepted by them, or the greater part of them, either 
expressly, or tacitly by not contradicting it. For, as I have said, the Pope 
(abstracting from his Infallibility, from which I do abstract at present, and 
speak, for the moment, as a Gallican of a century ago) is an authorised 
teacher of the whole Church, and whatever he solemnly propounds in this 
capacity cannot be treated with indifference. TFither it is rejected or silence 
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gives consent. Here we have the decision of the Teaching Church dis- 
persed. 

The second way in which the Teaching Church may pronounce is through 
an Ecumenical Council. The typical idea—the ideal—of an Ecumenical 
Council is a meeting of all the Bishops of the Catholic Church. All are in- 
vited, all are entitled to come, nay, all are bound to come, unless those who 
can allege inability, or at least some legitimate ground of excuse. What is 
aimed at and intended, as far as may be, is an assembly of the whole Epi- 
scopate, without any exception. The idea never has been, and, morally 
speaking, never can be, thoroughly realised. No more was ever actually 
reached than an approximation—an imperfect approximation—to this uni- 
versal gathering. All being duly called together by the Roman Pontiff at 
the beginning, or their convocation sanctioned by him, a considerable num- 
ber from the different principal portions of the Church actually meeting, 
though perhaps still a minority of the whole body of Bishops, will suttice to 
constitute an Ecumenical Council. The Bishops thus assembled in conjunc- 
tion with the Pope represent the whole Teaching Church. Representation 
is of two kinds, both of which are exemplified in our British Parliament : 
namely, representation by elected delegates, such as those who constitute 
the House of Commons, and speak and act in the name of the whole 
population, by whom they are sent; and representation of a moral body 
by the presence of a sufficient number of those who form it, or rather 
by the persons who are so present, and who, to all intents and pw- 
poses, hold the place of the entire body; and in this way the House of 
Commons is represented by any forty members that are in the chamber at 
the proper times of assembly, and the House of Lords by even a less number. 
It is in this latter manner the Bishops of a General Council represent the 
entire Teaching Church. They are not delegates elected by all the Bishops 
of the world, but they are a sufficient part of the whole collection of the 
Bishops of the world, who have been summoned to be there, and whose 
place they hold. They are, in a word, a quorum of the entire body of 
Catholic Bishops. If it be asked how we know that the Episcopate can be 
so represented, the answer is—not to speak of the reasonableness and con- 
gruity of the thing—that such is the tradition of the Catholic Church, which 
has always recognised the supreme authority of Ecumenical Councils so 
understood (iii. pp. 410-412). 


Here then we have one reason for certainly knowing, that 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility is revealed and obligatory : 
viz., that its truth has been defined by an Ecumenical Council. 
It is true that a certain proportion of the Bishops deprecated 
a definition, even at the time when the Definition was promul- 
gated ; though all of these except two absented themselves from 
the solemnity of its promulgation. 


But, even if we look on these absent Bishops as still part of the Council, 
and further as giving an adverse vote, what weight will their opposition be 
entitled to? They would be less than the one-seventh of the whole Assembly, 
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less than one-sixth of the number of the affirmative voters. Now cer- 
tainly six-sevenths of the total number of voters in a deliberative body 
may be justly called a vast majority (iii. p. 415). 


On the other hand some have thought that, according to 
then received principles, moral unanimity of the Bishops was 
requisite to a conciliar definition. F. O’Reilly however holds 
(p. 416) that ‘certainly ” there is no such “ requirement or 
condition.” Indeed he “does not see any sufficient reason 
for not considering a bare majority enough ” (p. 416); nor will 
he even “ deny that a minority with the Roman Pontiff—even 
if he were not infallible by himself—would sufficiently represent 
the Teaching Church ” (p. 416, note). 

But F. O’Reilly also points out, what is too much forgotten, 
and what F. Newman also did good service by drawing into 
prominent notice. Even 


if the Vatican Council were not an Ecumenical Council at all, the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility would be none the less a dogma of Catholic Faith 
propounded by the Teaching Church, and with moral unanimity of the 
entire Teaching Church. Certainly, on the 18th of July, 1870, the Pope 
solemnly propounded and proclaimed that he, as head of the Church, and 
chief teacher of the faithful, taught the doctrine ; and this teaching was 
partly at the time, and partly afterwards, expressly or tacitly—and for the 
most part expressly—accepted by all the Bishops of the Catholic Church. 
It was expressly accepted on the spot by all the Bishops present, those 
two included who had pronounced the words non placet. It was expressly 
accepted by very many other Bishops of the Church a little later, and 
even openly promulgated by several, at least, if not by all, of those who had 
seceded from the Council to avoid taking part in the Definition. All oppo- 
sition to it on the part of the Bishops has long since totally ceased. This 
teaching then is the unanimous teaching of the Ecclesia Docens. The 
doctrine therefore of Papal Infallibility, was legitimately defined by a 
legitimate General Council in conjunction with—and including—the Roman 
Pontiff. But, even leaving out of account the legitimacy of the Council 
itself and of its action in this matter, the same doctrine was quite effectually 
defined by the Pope, considering his solemn Constitution as accepted and 
ratified by the whole Catholic Episcopate. (iii. pp. 471, 2). 


How about the opportuneness of the Definition? For our 
own part, as we said a few pages back, we must regard the 
Definition as not opportune only, but absolutely necessary ; 
in such sense that Pius IX. could not have abstained 
from condemning the then existent denial of the infalli- 
bility of the Ecclesia Docens, without a dereliction of duty 
similar to that for which the Church has anathematized Hono- 
rius. FF. O’Reilly however (as we have already pointed out) 
is evidently not aware, that the Dollingerites did deny the 
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infallibility of the Ecclesia Docens. But he says what every 
good Catholic says (iii. p. 472): ‘now that the Definition has 
taken place, we are to presume that it was opportune.” As 
we argued in our last number (pp. 279, 280), every loyal 
Catholic takes for granted in every case, that the Church not 
only defines truly but also defines opportunely. Yet we doubt 
if there is an instance on record in which the opportuneness 
of a definition was more manifest on the surface, than in that 
before us. 


For what purpose did Christ make His Vicar infallible? That this one, 
visible, living, and—as to his office—ever-enduring person might securely 
guide the whole flock of Christ in faith and morals. As I have remarked else- 
where, the gift might have existed without being manifested. Christ might 
have decreed to preserve the Pontiff from error in his teaching, and still not 
have made known the decree. Even so, the protection and assistance 
afforded would have been beneficial, but not nearly so beneficial as if 
it were known, because the same confidence would not have been im- 
parted. For the sake of this confidence the gift was revealed from the 
beginning, that it might be known, that it might be relied on, that it 
might have its full influence on the minds of the faithful. It is a truth, 
not only to be believed when manifested, but, from its character, pecu- 
liarly expedient to be manifested, peculiarly calling for manifestation, 
not so much on its own account as on account of other truths in a manner 
dependent on it. The fullest and most unmistakable publication of it was 
desirable at all times. Every period was, if I may so say, positively, affirmae 
tively, opportune for this, abstracting from some extraordinarily cogent 
reasons to the contrary—-some wonderful obstacles in the way. And the 
reasons would have had to be quite extraordinarily cogent, and the obstacles 
quite wonderful to interfere with this opportuneness. Nay, it is not easy to 
conceive how there could be reasons or obstacles sufficient at any time to 
stand in the way, if we reflect on the fundamental place which the doctrine 
holds as to the economy of Christ’s Church (iii. pp. 472, 3.) 


On one supposed reason of inopportuneness, I, O’Reilly 
thus admirably expresses himself :— 


Another ground of inopportuneness is that those who are outside the 
Church will be deterred from entering it. I reply that, in the first place, the 
Religion of Christ is not to be in any manner curtailed, nor are its truths to 
be hidden away, for the sake of making it more acceptable or less unaccept- 
able to Protestants, especially in points which concern its very framework and 
constitution. We must remember that the Papal Infallibility, having been 
defined, is now shown to have always entered into the Christian dispensation. 
Even before the Definition, those who desired that definition knew well it could 
never take place unless the doctrine was true and revealed : and, if true and 
revealed, it was a thing to be made known to those without, that they might 
understand the Catholic Religion in its fulness, Genuine Christianity was 
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not to be even negatively misrepresented, for the sake of gaining proselytes. 
If Papal Infallibility were merely an opinion, a view, I could well conceive 
that it ought not to be thrust forward and paraded before those of other 
communions to whom it might prove a difficulty. But we know now that 
this was not its real condition, and those who sought its definition were satis- 
fied of this, and were confident that this would be made manifest, as it has 
been. 

But there is another aspect of the dogma, another effect, which must not 
escape our consideration. Some may be frightened by the Infallibility, but 
others will be attracted by it, and many, I have no doubt, have been, and 
are, attracted by it. I have heard of instances of this, and I am sure there 
are plenty of other instances. I add, moreover, that it must be so. The 
reason is this. The Papal Infallibiity is one of the beauties of the Catholic 
Religion. Why do I say so? Because I and so many others happen to 
admire it? No, surely, for there is no disputing about tastes, as the old 
maxim has it. But because, as we Catholics now believe with divine 
faith, Christ our Lord actually bestowed this gift on His Vicar, and no 
doubt as a favour and a benefit to men, for the better assurance of Christians 
in all cases of controversy that need to be decided. Now, what is bestowed 
by Jesus Christ as a favour and a benefit with a view to settling men’s 
minds, is a beauty of religion, or else Christ has made a mistake. Surely 
the gift cannot be a deformity, or a neutral, idle, superfluous thing (iii. 
pp. 474, 5). 


We said at the outset, that F. O’Reilly has as yet chiefly 
spoken of the Church’s prerogatives in teaching. He has 
added however two papers—and others perhaps are to follow 
—with reference to her power, and especially the Pope’s 
power, in governing. ‘These papers contain various admirable 
remarks ; but we confess we wish they entered more fully 
than they do, upon one or two matters of some little difficulty 
which surround the subject. We agree with every word 
which F. OReilly has said, but we wish he had said more. 

He importantly points out against Mr. Gladstone, that the 
Vatican Council has put forth no fresh teaching whatever in 
regard to the Church’s governing authority :—“ There is abso- 
lutely no fresh teaching as concerns the authority of the 
Bishops over the faithful: the supreme seat of that authority 
alone is more fully declared ” (iii. p. 624). And he proceeds to 
quote (p. 625) F. Newman’s most cogent remark, that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s real objection lay, not against Papal but against Epi- 
scopal authority. The case, as F. O’Reilly observes (p. 716), is 
entirely similar to that of infallibillity. In regard to the latter 
prerogative, the Council ascribes no other infallibility to the 
Pope, except that “with which our Divine Redeemer willed 
that the Church should be furnished in defining doctrine on 
faith or morals”: and similarly the Council has only declared, 
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that whatever power of government is possessed by the Suc- 
cessors of the Apostles, is possessed in its entire plenitude by 
the Supreme Pontiff. Indeed the analogy between the two 
Definitions extends even further than F. O’Reilly has stated. 
It was understood that during the subsequent year some Defi- 
nition would be published, in regard to the sphere over which 
infallibility extends; and in like manner most persons have 
expected that some doctrine would also in due time be de- 
fined, in regard to the sphere of ecclesiastical government 
and its relations with civil society. 

Can the Pope’s authority over the Church be properly 
called “absolute”? On former occasions we have used a 
phrase, which seems entirely to harmonize with F, O’Reilly’s 
remarks on this head: we have said that the Pope’s authority 
is “ ecclesiastically ” absolute, but not otherwise. And so 
our author. ‘ The notion conveyed” by the Vatican Defini- 
tion, he says, 


is that of perfect independence— independence of a higher human power , 
and independence of any fundamental contract with men. In this sense the 
Roman Pontiff’s authority within its own sphere—that is to say, within the 
spiritual order, as has been already explained—is absolute. There is no man 
or number of men on this earth placed above the Pope, or warranted to com- 
mand him in religious or ecclesiastical concerns, nor is his original right clogged 
with any conditions exacted bymen or undertaken towards men ; for this simple 
reason, that the Primacy is neither in the whole nor in part of human deriva- 
tion: it is all directly and immediately from God. It is neither useful nor 
lawful to dissemble this truth. 

If that obedience be called absolute which is correlative to absolute autho- 
rity as just described, then the obedience due to the Pope’s commands in the 
spiritual order is absolute (iii. p. 714). 


On the other hand, as I’. O’Reilly immediately proceeds to 
say, “it has not been defined anywhere,” nor is it held by any 
Catholic whomsoever, ‘that the Pope is divinely guaranteed 
against giving an order so wrong, or so much in excess of his 
power, that he could and ought to be disobeyed. Such cases 
are not likely, are not easy of occurrence; but they are not 
impossible.” It is on this particular point that we wish 
F. O’Reilly had set forth his view with greater detail and dis- 
tinctness. We will express under correction very briefly, what 
we apprehend to be the general teaching of theologians on 
the matter; though we rather think that theologians in 
general, just as F. O’Reilly in particular, have hardly spoken 
on the theme in so much detail as its importance deserved. 
Perhaps they rather shrank from doing so, A son, imbued 
with just reverence for his pious father, knows indeed very 
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well that that father’ sauthority is limited; but nevertheless 
is unwilling to make painful and most improbable hypo- 
theses. And much more would Catholic loyalty indispose 
theological writers from dwelling on extreme cases, of which it 
is (to say the least) most highly improbable that they will ever 
occur. Still, as F. O’Reilly observes with indubitable justice 
(p. 714), “when we are driven to it, we must make” the 
necessary “ suppositions.” 

As we understand the matter, there are two grounds on 
which Papal laws or precepts may imaginably be such, as to 
have no claim on the Catholic’s obedience: (1) what he com- 
mands might be manifestly sinful ; or (2) even where this is not 
so, the laws or precepts themselves might otherwise be mani- 
festly unjust. ‘The chief though not the only method by which 
the latter case might occur, would be if they exceeded the eccle- 
siastical sphere ; if they encroached e.g. on the rights of the 
civil government, or of family, or of property. And in order 
that the individual Catholic may be exempt from the obligation 
of some given law or precept, it by no means suffices that in 
his private judgment he consider it unjust: it must be such, 
that the general body of good and well-instructed Catholics, 
who apprehend the circumstances of the case, shall pronounce 
it unjust.* 

Now to consider secondly the jirst ground of exemption, which 
we mentioned at starting; viz. if the thing commanded were 
manifestly opposed to the Divine Law. Those who deliberate 
whether some given Pontifical law or precept be or be not 
void of obligatory authority on this ground, may imaginably 
deliberate on two different questions: viz. (1) Whether the 
moral doctrine on which it rests is true; and (2) Whether such 
doctrine be rightly applied to the concrete circumstances of 
an individual instance. We will begin with the latter sup- 
position. 

When Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet first appeared (Jan. 1875, 
p. 213), we gave the following every-day instance of this 
supposition. Bertha knows facts within her own personal 
experience, which make it absolutely certain that, according to 
Catholic doctrine, she is not Titius’s wife; but she is unable 
to convince the ecclesiastical court that these facts are true. 
Under such circumstances she is under the strictest obligation 
to resist any amount of ecclesiastical or Papal pressure, rather 
than consort conjugally with Titius. She is under the strictest 
obligation then to disobey the Pope. Nor can we see that 





* “Censenda est justa lex, quoties de ejus injustitid apud viros doctos et 
probos communiter non constat.”—(Gury, de Legibus, n. 84.) 
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instances, which substantially are of this kind, are necessarily 
very rare. I am in circumstances under which, according to 
the universally recognized principles of Catholic morality, to 
pursue some given line of conduct would be sinful; would 
manifestly and unmistakably involve e.g. gross injustice to- 
wards another, in the strict sense of that word “ injustice.” 
The Pope, not at all understanding my situation, commands 
me so to act. Doubtless, such a command would be a reason 
for carefully reconsidering the thing; but if on reconsideration 
I still view matters in the same light,—and if I find no second 
opinion on the subject among competent persons cognizant of 
the circumstances,—surely theologians will hold that I should 
commit formal sin by obeying the precept. On such an 
hypothesis, I may take for granted as a matter of course that, 
if the Pope understood the circumstances, he would urgently 
withdraw the precept. 

So much as to the second of the two above-named suppo- 
sitions ; and we will now proceed to the first. We will suppose 
that the Pope, with adequate knowledge of circumstances, 
commands me something which is indubitably opposed to the 
Divine Law. Here there can be no possible question that, if 
such a thing were to occur, it would be my bounden duty to 
disobey ; nor again can we allege the existence of any divine 

romise, that sucha thing may not occur. On the other hand, 
as F. O’Reilly points out (ii. p. 223), “the Vicar of Christ is 
continually guided from above in his government of the 
Catholic Church.” And this being so, we may be allowed 
for our own part piously to doubt, whether such an event ever 
has happened or ever will happen in the Church’s history. 

But here—even as regards the abstract theory—we must 
express an explanation similar to one already given. In order 
that I may be exempt on this ground from the obligation of 
any given precept, it by no means suffices—so we would 
submit—that in my own private judgment I regard the pre- 
cept as contrary to Divine Law: such contrariety must be 
manifest to the body of well-instructed Catholics, who rightly 
apprehend the circumstances of the case.* So F. O’Reilly: 
the Supreme Pontiff ‘is to be obeyed, where the commands 
given are not manifestly wrong” (iii., p. 714); and “ all 





* “Superiori precipienti secundim sententiam vere probabilem ac tutam 
.:. omnino tenetur subditus obedire ; etiam contra propriam opinionem 
speculative quantumvis probabiliorem ac tutiorem visam. Certa et communis 
sententia.” (Sporer de Conscientia, n. 46.) 

“ Pontifici absoluté precipienti, sive infallibiliter sive non, semper in 
omnibus que non implicant manifestum peccatum obediendum est.” (Murray 
de Ecclesia, d. 17, n. 7.) 
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Papal declarations and condemnations are presuimubly con- 
formable to the requirements of God’s Law ” (p. 630). 

Here we may be permitted a short digression from F. 
O’Reilly, to consider some passing words of Bellarmine’s on 
the Pope’s authority, which F. Newman has cited in his letter 
to the Duke of Norfolk (p. 59 or 53); and which, as they stand 
in his pages, might lead to misconception. Bellarmine is 
reciting various objections, which have been brought against 
ths dogma of Papal Supremacy. The one he is here con- 
sidering argues, that in certain very extreme cases Kings or a 
Council may depose a Pope; and that his authority therefore 
is not by divine right absolutely supreme, since in a very 
extreme case it may be superseded. We italicise one clause. 


It is lawful for every one to slay the Pontiff, if he be unjustly assailed by 
the latter : much more therefore will it be lawful for Kings or a Council to 
depose a Pontiff, if he throw the state into confusion [rempublicam per- 
turbet], or endeavour to slay souls by his evil example. 


To this objection Bellarmine thus replies :— 


I answer by denying the inference: because to resist an assailant or 
defend oneself, no authority is required, nor need the assailed person be 
judge or superior over him by whom he is assailed ; whereas in order to 
judge and punish, authority is required. Therefore, as it is lawful to resist a 
Pontiff if assailing the body, so it is lawful to resist him if assailing souls or 
throwing the state into confusion [turbanti rempublicam] ;* and still more if 
he strove to destroy the Church. It is lawfui I say to resist him, by not 
doing what he commands and by hindering the execution of his will. 


Bellarmine then is supposing some Pope of abandoned life, 
who is so carried away by the pursuit of selfish ends, that he 
does not hesitate for their attainment to throw civil society 
into confusion, by means of ecclesiastical laws and precepts 


* F. Newman italicises the words “if he troubled the state” ; and we 
incline to think therefore, that he understands Bellarmine as referring to 
some undue Papal interference with temporal affairs, such as is often ascribed 
to Innocent III. or S. PiusV. But Bellarmine’s language, about the supposed 
Pope “endeavouring to slay souls by his evi] example,” shows the kind of 
Pope that he has in his mind. In truth Bellarmine would not have accounted 
it very easy for a Pope to exceed his due authority in matters primarily 
temporal, Here is his doctrine. The Pope, he says, “can change civil sove- 
reignties—giving sovereignty to one man and tuking it from another,—in 
his capacity of supreme spiritual ruler, if this be necessary for the welfare 
[salutem] of souls.” ‘ He cannot ordinarily enact or revoke a [secular] law, 
or confirm or invalidate the laws of sovereigns ; because he is not the 
Church’s political sovereign. But he can do all these things, if any given 
secular law be necessary to the welfare of souls, and yet kings do not choose 
to enact it ; or if another be injurious to the welfare of souls, and yet kings 
do not choose to repeal it.”—“‘ De Summo Pontifice,” 1. 5, c. 6, nn. 7, 8. 
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devised for his evil purpose. Bellarmine says that such laws 
or precepts are not to be obeyed, and that such detestable 
designs are to be resisted, We heartily follow this doctrine, 
and would thus elucidate it. 

First of all we would make one remark, in corroboration of 
what we have already said. Bellarmine is most assuredly not 
supposing some individual to form a judgment on his own 
responsibility, that certain Papal precepts tend to the con- 
fusion of civil society. He assumes it to be in question, 
whether an union of Catholic sovereigns, or again some 
Council, may not depose the particular Pope whom he con- 
templates. It is to be a manifest and notorious fact then, that 
some profligate has by some means or other been elected 
Pope; and that he occupies himself in enacting laws or 
issuing precepts, tending to some wicked purpose which he 
shows jhimself to have at heart. If this should happen, the 
whole body of pious Catholics would of course be united, 
under the general mass of the Episcopate, in vigorous protest: 
there would be, as Bellarmine implies, not only an union 
against him of Catholic sovereigns, but of Bishops also nume- 
rous enough for an Ecumenical Council. If such circumstances 
be supposed, it is undeniable that such laws would be mani- 
festly unjust, and destitute of all binding force. Whether 
Bellarmine thought that God would ever permit so deplorable 
an event to take place,—this is a different question altogether ; 
and one which it would have been entirely irrelevant in his 
context to consider. 

Since we began writing this article, the December number 
of the “Irish Monthly” has appeared ; and in this F, O’Reilly 
enters upon the question of “conscience,” with reference to 
the controversy between F. Newman and Mr. Gladstone. 
When F. Newman’s letter first appeared (Jan. 1875, p. 214), 
we submitted to him our opinion, that the ‘ conscientia ” of 
theologians is by no means precisely equivalent to his “ con- 
science”’; and in our following number (p. 485, note) we 
repeated our comment in stronger terms. We understood 
F. Newman to mean by the word “ conscience ’—what many 
modern writers indubitably mean by that word—the indi- 
vidual’s private interpretatioa of the Natural Law, as distinct 
from the voice of Revelation. And we understood him to 
maintain—nay to maintain as the recognized and universal 
doctrine of theologians—that if the Pope imposes on me any 
precept, which cannot be obeyed without my transgressing 
my own private interpretation of the Natural Law, I cannot 
without sin obey such precept. I must of course—he would 
say—be very careful of my ground; and must admit at starting 
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a great likelihood, that the Pope’s interpretation of the Natural 
Law is more correct than my own. But (so we understood 
him to add) if after my best efforts I cannot see by my own 
moral reason the tenableness of the Pope’s interpretation,— 
however numerous the theologians may be who concur in that 
interpretation,—I am bound under pain of sin to disobey and 
take the consequences. We have found however that some 
doubt exists among Catholics whose opinion justly carries 
with it much weight, whether F. Newman’s meaning be 
really such as we have set forth ; and we will therefore assume, 
for the purpose of our present argument, that we misconceived 
what F’. Newman intended to maintain. We will here content 
ourselves then with submitting to him, that the passages 
which he has quoted from theologians concerning conscience 
(pp. 72-4 or 64-6) have really no relevance whatever to the 
purpose for which he has quoted them; that they do not 
throw any kind of light on the question, what are those cases 
in which a Catholic may be permitted or even bound to 
disobey some Papal law or precept. 

When theologians say that it is always a sin for me to 
act against my conscience, they do but mean (so we 
would submit) that it is always a sin for me to do that 
which at the moment of doing it I think sinful.* But this 
indubitable truth surely gives no help whatever towards deter- 
mining, what are those cases in which my conscience, if rightly 
informed, would judge obedience or disobedience to be sinful. 
The Pope commands me to do something, which my own pri- 
vate judgment would have accounted forbidden by the Natural 
Law, but which a large number of grave theologians regard as 
not so forbidden. Does my rightly informed conscience pro- 
nounce that I ought, or that 1 ought not, to obey this com- 
mand? Evidently no answer whatever to this question is 
contained in the indubitable truth, that I ought never to do 
what my conscience pronounces to be sinful. The whole 
question is, what is that course which my conscience would 
truly pronounce to be sinful. Now we are quite prepared to 
take one by one those passages concerning conscience which 
F. Newman has cited: we are prepared to maintain, that no 





* We do not mean to imply that, according to theologians, it can never 
be a sin to do what at the moment of doing it I do not know to be sinful. If 
my conscience be vincibly erroneous—though I should still sin by acting in 
opposition to it—yet I should also sin by acting in accordance with it. The 
only way in which I can avoid sin, is by conquering that erroneousness of 
conscience which by hypothesis is vincible, and by changing my existent 
conscience for a truer one. We believe that such is the universal doctrine 
of Catholic theologians, 
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one of them does more than state the indubitable truth we 
have just mentioned; and that no one of them therefore 
throws any light whatever on the problem, of which F, 
Newman thinks that they contain a solution. But to enter 
here on this enterprise, would carry us much too far from 
F. O’Reilly’s papers which have been our direct subject. And 
we will conclude our extracts from these papers, by the follow- 
ing masterly and most admirable passage on the functions of 
conscience, according to the sense in which that word is ordi- 
narily used by Catholic theologians and philosophers. 


Conscience is not a universal instinct which intuitively discerns right from 
wrong. There is no universal instinct of this kind. There are some things 
manifestly right and others manifestly wrong. There is also, in many par- 
ticular instances, a rapid and almost imperceptible process of reasoning 
which brings home to a man the duty of doing or avoiding certain acts, and 
the result is a strong dictate of conscience. There is, besides, a moral sense 
which, especially when it is properly cultivated, helps us to discern good 
from evil, and this is closely connected, and more or less identified, with 
conscience. There is often, also, a rectitude of purpose, a love of virtue and 
hatred of vice that serves to guard against serious mistakes in moral matters, 
but this is for the most part the effect of grace and of a good use of it. The 
regular working of conscience is of a business-like character. It is a delibe- 
rate sentence pronounced in a cause sufficiently heard and weighed. The 
hearing and the weighing often take but a short time, and do not need more, 
because we are familiar with the principles and their application, and with 
the facts too. Butin obscure or complicated questions of conduct, especially 
where the issue is momentous, we may not go so quickly. Even in easier 
instances it would be dangerous to rely on certain inclinatior.s of the mind 
which may in reality come from prejudice, or passion, or self-love and self- 
seeking, or from false principles that have been unwarily adopted. We are 
familiar with the saying that the wish is father to the thought. It is equally 
true that the wish is not unfrequently father to the conscience. 

Conscience, as I have said many times over, is a judgment. It is not a 
law, still less is it a legislator. It presupposes laws ; it is bound to recognise 
whatever laws bind the man whose conscience it is ; for, as has been stated, 
every man’s conscience is his and no one else’s. We are bound by laws of 
several kinds : by the Natural Law ; by the revealed Law of God—which 
repeats much, and, in a certain sense, all of what already belonged to 
Natural Law, and adds other precepts ; by the Laws of the Church and of 
the Pope, whose Laws are Laws of the Church ; by the Laws of the State. 
The authority of the sources whence these laws emanate is established 
partly from reason, partly from revelation. The Laws themselves 
are known by means of the promulgation suited to each class respec- 
tively, and by the intimation which reaches each person, and gives full 
efficiency in his regard to the promulgation. For a law may be promulgated 
sufficiently to invest it with the character of a law, which it would not 
otherwise have, and may be unknown to me ; in which case I am accidentally 
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exempt from the obligation of obeying it, though I may be truly said to be 
subject to it, and, in many instances, the validity of certain acts of mine 
before God or man may be affected by it. The laws of all kinds to which I 
am subject and which are sufficiently known to me go to form a rule of 
conduct for me. Besides laws properly so called, there are commands or 
orders of legitimate superiors which, when made aware of them, I am bound 
to obey. These, too, contribute to make up my rule of conduct, though, in 
obeying them, I am really obeying the laws, Divine or human, that confer 
authority on the superiors by whom the orders are issued, and exact obedi- 
ence on my part towards them. However, for greater distinctness of ideas 
and greater completeness of view, I will describe my rule of conduct as con- 
sisting of all the Jaws to which I am subject and which are known to me, 
and, besides, of all the orders or commands permanently or passingly given 
to me by legitimate superiors and also known to me. The operation of these 
laws and commands is often dependent or conditioned upon undertakings of 
my own, such as vows, promises, contracts, which, once existing, I am 
required to fulfil. I am speaking of a strictly obligatory rule of conduct, 
and therefore say nothing of mere counsels remaining such, and not made 
binding on me by any act of mine. 

We have got here a pretty comprehensive rule, a voluminous code. 
Neither the whole of this rule nor any part of it is conscience. It is all a 
remote rule ; conscience is the immediate or proximate rule. Conscience 
takes cognizance of those parts of the code that regard any act to be done or 
omitted at this or that particular time. Among the elements of this huge 
aggregate, considered as they are in themselves, and, still more, if some of 
them be misapprehended, as continually occurs, there must be not unfre- 
quently a real or apparent opposition. The opposition may again be really 
or apparently certain—in that wide or loose sense in which merely apparent 
certainty can be admitted—or else doubtful. There is another opposition, 
too, not between obligation and obligation, but between alleged obligation 
and our rights or interests. In all these’ cases of opposition, conscience has 
troublesome work to do, or rather, the judgment in which conscience con- 
sists is hard to pronounce. The guiding principles to be kept in view are 
simple ; namely, that regularly and ordinarily all laws are to be observed, 
all orders of superiors to be obeyed ; that, in uncertainty about the legiti- 
macy of commands unquestionably issued, there is a presumption in favour 
of authority ; that hardships incidental to obedience must commonly be 
borne, and not made a pretext for declining to comply ; for painful things 
are very often justly exacted. These are the guiding principles taught us 
by reason and religion (pp. 44, 5). 


We heartily hope that F. O’Reilly may continue his papers, 
through many successive numbers of the “ Irish Monthly” ; 
so that when put together they may form more than one good- 
sized volume. Whatever is written byso able and solidly learned 
a theologian—one so docile to the Church and so fixed in the 
ancient theological paths—cannot but be of signal benefit to 
the Catholic reader, in these anxious and perilous times. 
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F a robust and cultivated intellect sufficed to keep men 
from senseless error in questions of the soul, Pericles 
would not have offered sacrifice to Minerva, Aristotle would 
have moulded his theology after the pattern of his ethics, 
Cicero would not have boasted how effectively he and his friend 
Crassus presided at the auspices, and Tacitus would not have 
called the religion of S. Peter and S. Paul “an execrable 
superstition.” The monstrous and preternatural darkness of 
these acute and penetrating minds amounts to a formal demon- 
stration that, wherever the illumination of Divine faith is 
wanting, delusions of which the baseness seems to us almost 
incredible easily co-exist with lofty genius and the keenest 
intellectual subtlety. There is no lesson which our own gene- 
ration has more need to ponder. Now, as in earlier times, 
there is no link between the highest mental gifts, however 
elaborately cultivated, and either purity of life or knowledge 
of saving truth. There never was a population, as Pericles 
boasted in his day and Mr. Grote admitted in ours, so univers- 
ally capable of appreciating all the products of human genius 
as the people of Athens in its palmy days. Yet in spite of 
their temples and statues, their poets, philosophers, orators, 
and statesmen, compared with a Christian peasant of Ireland, 
Spain, or Italy, they were religiously monkeys and morally 
swine. Their life had no meaning, and they died in despair. 
There was no proverb, as the early Christian apologists re- 
marked, in such frequent use amongst this populace of thinkers 
and artists as that which they constantly repeated to one 
another: “The greatest blessing is, not to be born at all; the 
next best thing is, to die as soon as possible.” The beasts of 
the field knew as much as they did about the origin and destiny 
of the human race. Even Plato gave it up as hopeless “ with- 
out a divine revelation.”” A few of them got as far as “the 
unknown God,” and in Athens they built an altar to Him; but 
they got no farther. Cicero, who jested even at unnatural 
crimes, thought that if there was another world he was likely 
to have a good position in it, because his life had been so 
blameless! Perhaps he considered that he could hardly be 
more immoral than “the immortal gods,” and that to have 
VOL, XXVI.—NOo. LI. [New Series]. H 
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imitated such distinguished models was the surest passport to 
Olympus. The prospect of the doubtful joys of the Elysian 
Fields was hardly a sufficient motive for habits of virtue. ‘ Ye 
gods,” said Apollonius, “treat me as I deserve ;” by which he 
probably designed to signify that he and his gods were worthy 
of each other. The moral degradation of the Roman empire, 
which hung like a pall over the whole earth, was never more 
complete and universal than in the age of Marcus Aurelius, 
whom the late Mr. Mill considered “a better Christian ”—we 
know not in what sense—than most of the royal servants of 
Christ; though it is very doubtful whether he so much as 
believed in a future state, and quite certain that his eulogy of 
* virtue ” was only a panegyric of himself. 

Our own age produces formidable rivals of the drollest 
figures in pagan antiquity. There are men of conspicuous 
talent in our generation, admirers of Epictetus and Marcus 
Aurelius, whom they greatly prefer to 8. John or S. Paul, 
whose ideas about the soul and its destiny are quite on a par 
with those of the Grove and the Academy, and a trifle more 
brutish. No Egyptian hierophant or Delphic pythoness had 
more claims to our candid astonishment. These modern 
pagans have no altars, either of wood or stone, because they 
have no gods. It is an economy of ritual by which Greek or 
Egyptian finance would have largely profited. One of their 
number has told us that the whole subject of religion, and of a 
possible future destiny, is only “a debilitating dream.” The 
same ingenious philosopher subsequently announced in the 
Fortnightly Review, that there certainly is what he calls a 
“ Great Being,” whom “ the study of the great universal order 
reveals to us,” and who, “by constantly conforming to its 
laws,” which are therefore more omnipotent than this gagged 
and fettered potentate, meritoriously strives “to bring this 
order continually to greater perfection.” He even styles him 
“this undeniable Providence, the supreme disposer of our des- 
tinies,”’ who “ evidently exceeds the utmost strength of any, 
even of any collective human force ;” and then informs us, no 
doubt from a conviction that we should like to know, what are 
our duties towards this Being. ‘The least amongst us,” he 
observes, “can and ought constantly to aspire to maintain and 
even to improve ”’—the italics are ours—“ this Being.” We do 
not remember that Terence or Menander, or any other pagan 
comedian, ever proposed to “improve ” the popular divinities 
of his day, though there was great need for it, or considered 
such a reformation within the province of human skill; but 
here is a gentleman, in the nineteenth century of the Christian 
cra, who gravely proposes, as a primary obligation of the 
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modern conscience, to “improve,” by a judicious employment 
of our eminent gifts, the weak points in “ the supreme disposer 
of our destinies.” It would not have occurred to our own 
barren fancy and languid imagination that our “ universal 
Providence” could need help of this kind, or that we were able 
to give it; but the suggestion is worthy of those very superior 

ersons whom Mr. Froude complacently calls “our advanced 
thinkers.” “If there were no God,” said Robespierre, “ it 
would be necessary to invent Him;” not at all, replies our 
English philosopher, it is much easier to “improve” Him. 
To our own apprehension the one task seems as easy as the 
other. We are further of opinion that the gods of advanced 
thinkers are in as urgent need of improvement as any whose 
clients lived by the shores of Lake Meeris, or the banks of the 
sparkling Ilyssus. It is even permitted to wish, if advanced 
thinkers will tolerate the fruitless aspiration, that they who 
propose to improve the supreme disposer of our destinies would 
begin by improving themselves, Their example might encou- 
rage the “ Great Being ” to a wholesome emulation. Perhaps 
the gods of the heathen world would not have been so very lax 
in their morals, if their mortal votaries had been a little more 
scrupulous in theirs. 

Meanwhile, until this friendly suggestion, which we hope 
the illuminists of “ modern thought ” will receive with indul- 
gence, begins to bear fruit, we must avow our conviction, that 
no Greek or Ionian pupil of Epicurus or Carneades, no beard- 
less Roman fop babbling on a summer’s day about what he 
supposed to be “ philosophy,” ever used reason to less purpose, 
or sank in a deeper abyss of moral and spiritual cretinism, 
than a multitude of orators, essayists, and journalists of our 
own day, who apply Kant’s definition of reason as “ subject to 
inevitable delusion” to every one who makes a better use of 
reason than themselves. Blind as the most accomplished 
heathen was to all but objects of sense, we doubt if he was 
more hopelessly “ without God in the world,” or had contrived 
to efface more completely the image of his Maker, than many 
of our own so-called modern philosophers. ‘ We ourselves,” 
says Professor Ruskin, comparing our times with the horrible 
epoch of Greek and Roman heathenism, “ know /ess, perhaps, 
in very deed, what manner of spirit we are of, or what manner 
of spirit we ignorantly worship,”’* than the heathen themselves! 
And this is his account of an age which is serenely persuaded 
of its own intellectual activity, has invented School Boards, 
and goes in for “‘ universal education.” 





* “The Queen of the Air,” p. 116. 
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There are others, and in much larger number,—we have 
several millions of them in England alone,—who contend that 
the Christian religion should be the chief study of man, and 
then employ all their energies in proving that it has no claim 
whatever to the notice of any rational being. With light all 
around them, they make the same havoc of reason as the 
heathen did in their long night of darkness, and adulterate 
the religion of Saints with as many variations as ¢hey imported 
into the worship of demons. No doubt amid the wreck of 
those revealed truths for which Plato vainly sighed, disjointed 
fragments still survive, unstable rafts upon which men float 
while the sea is calm and the wind slumbers; but to us whose 
glory it is to be of the household of faith, and whom an un- 
erring guide conducts by the hand through all the wide realms 
of truth, such an institution as the national Church of this 
country is as clear a proof of the nerveless pliancy and infinite 
deceivability of human reason, when it has revolted against 
God, as the orgies of an Egyptian temple, the dark rites 
of Elephanta, or the fraudulent mysteries of Eleusis. We 
speak of the English religion only as a system of philosophy, 
not doubting that many repudiate in practice, by a happy in- 
consistency, the diabolical principles which lie at its root. 
Some, indeed, there are, and not a few, who seem to profess 
them in all their naked malignity. Such men frankly avow 
their opinion that the Christian religion became horribly debased 
almost as soon as it was promulgated, drifted during long ages 
from one corruption to another, and only resumed its pristine 
perfection the other day, when certain “reformers,” who reviled 
each other almost as fluently as they abused the Catholic Church, 
made the memorable discovery that religion was a matter of 
opinion, and that whereas Christians were totally deluded while 
they all believed the same truths, they attained complete 
exemption from error only when no two of them any longer 
professed acommon creed. Whatever the sophistsof the Academy 
might have thought of the morality of Protestantism, its logic 
would have seemed to these countrymen of Aristotle, even to the 
fig-merchants in an Athenian market, a system of more than 
Beeotian simplicity. If, for example, they had been acquainted 
with the leading maxims of Anglicanism, they would no doubt 
have ceased to yearn for an unprofitable “ revelation,” which led 
only to monstrous contradictions, compared with which the 
poetic fictions of Hesiod were consistent and harmonious. Let 
us suppose, by an impossible anachronism, an Anglican sophist, 
to whom a courteous professor of Stoic or Epicurean philosophy 
has resigned his chair, addressing a Greek audience on the 
merits of his own particular modification of Christianity. Like 
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St. Paul, he would offer to reveal to his curious hearers “ the 
unknown God.” His discourse, if he told them what he tells 
us every day, would be after this fashion. “The God whom 
you ignorantly adore I make known to you. All that can be 
known on the subject is known tome. Others who profess 
my religion, or something like it, are miserably deceived; not 
I. My inerrancy is probably due to the particular favour of 
Heaven. If you can suggest any other explanation of it, pray 
do so. The great mass of Christians in all ages, including those 
most lavishly adorned with every virtue, defiled the original 
purity of truth with lamentable errors. All my own country- 
men did so for about twelve centuries.” (Here a gentleman 
from Corinth whispers to his neighbour, “ By Bacchus, a singular 
religion! We have agreed better about ours”)? “I must ex- 
plain to you that in making the revelation of which your own most 
gifted philosophers feel the need, the Great Being whom some 
of you style the unknown God, did not abandon it to the 
capricious fallacies of private and individual interpretation, but 
established at the same time a Church,—lI belong myself toa 
particularly pure and reformed branch of it,—to which He 
committed for all time the task of maintaining its integrity, 
You perceive how very important it was that this Church should 
prove faithful to its mission. Unfortunately it did not. Almost 
from the beginning it began to err in matters of faith. This 
was not, however, such a fatal catastrophe as you may be 
tempted to suppose.” (At this point a good many of the 
audience display signs of impatience, and some laugh outright.) 
“Tf you favour me with your attention I shall fully justify 
that statement. The Church was allowed by its Divine Founder 
to fail, only that a much better Church might, after the lapse 
of ages, take its place. It is true that the Supreme Being 
declared that it never should fail, and that a vast majority of 
Christians still contend that it never did. But that is a mistake. 
Iand my countrymen, who dwell in the northern sea, are clear 
onthat point. Its special crime was that it totally subverted 
its own constitution,—besides introducing many errors and cor- 
ruptions,—and invented a sort of Pontifex Maximus, whom it 
honoured with a preposterous reverence, and palmed upon all 
Christians as a vicegerent of God, a centre of unity, supreme 
ruler of the Church, and judge in all questions of faith. It may 
seem to you a little odd that the Supreme Being who made this 
Church did not take better care of it, and that while He endowed 
many of its members with the most splendid gifts ever imparted 
to mortal men, He did not take the trouble to preserve them 
from monstrous mistakes and delusions, and I admit that this 
requires explanation. Perhaps after the effort of making thc 
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Church He was weary and exhausted, and ceased to take any 
further interest in it; but I desire you to notice that if He 
reposed inertly for many centuries, leaving the Church to 
deplorable catastrophes, He awoke at last to a tardy sense of 
responsibility, and summoned a race of reformers to repair the 
mischief which was more discreditable to Him than to the 
unfortunate Christians whom He might have kept from evil, 
but did not. Candour obliges me to confess that many of these 
reformers were worthless scoundrels, especially those of my own 
land; but you have no idea what an admirable Church these 
rascals made, and are quite incompetent to appreciate its enor- 
mous superiority over that which it superseded. It had no 
longer any head, and no doctrine in particular, and its ministers 
contradicted one another on almost every conceivable subject, 
in a manner which was highly exhilarating; and thus, instead 
of an ignoble subjection to a common authority, and a dreary 
monotony of belief, I and my intelligent countrymen now 
recognize no authority whatever, except our own, and differ 
more about the nature of Christianity than we do about any- 
thing else.” At this point the orator began to observe that 
most of his audience had dispersed, in a rather disorderly 
manner, many of them going into the neighbouring wine-shops, 
where, amid peals of laughter, they discussed what they had 
just heard. Some thought the foreign barbarian was a lunatic, 
others that he was an atheist in disguise, and that his oration 
was only a subtle irony, designed to hold up Christianity to 
merited contempt. But all agreed that if the unknown God 
was really what this Englishman’s droll philosophy supposed 
him to be, they would sustain no sensible loss by remaining, in 
the future as in the past, totally unacquainted with him. 

We entirely agree, for our part, with these acute pagan 
gentlemen,that—to look at the matter from a purely logical stand- 
point,—nothing which their own poets feigned in the sphere 
of religion, nothing which Egypt taught or Greece practised, 
was more unutterably absurd, than what they had just heard, 
and what we hear every day: that God made a weak Church 
and mena strong one ; that they were able to restore the eternal 
truth which He was not able to preserve ; and that they did it 
by making truth just what everybody pleases! If the Anglican 
view of the Christian Church had been proposed to Greeks and 
Romans, which happily was impossible because it was not yet 
invented, not a soul of them would ever have been converted. 
Men like Lucian would only have seen in it a complete justifi- 
cation of their own opinions, and a new motive for jesting at 
all religion. Even the less cultured heathen of our own day, 
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who have encountered emissaries of Anglicanism in India, 
China, or Japan,—to say nothing of Moslems, and of non- 
sectarian thinkers at home,—treat it as a transparent absurdity. 
They perceive that a religion which shocks common sense, 
mukes God the accomplice of charlatans and the patron of 
contradictory creeds, employs miscreants to correct the errors 
of saints, and cannot even unite half a dozen of its own pro- 
fessors in a common belief, contrasts unfavourably with the more 
consistent and durable philosophy which they have inherited 
from their fathers. 

Our own age, as we have already observed, abounds with 
illustrations of this truth. It is our purpose in what follows to 
examine one of the most conspicuous. Mr. Carlyle is a man of 
genius, and something more. The Pall Mall Gazette calls 
him “a prophet,” and thinks to disparage him by doing so. 
Writers of the same school call Plato a “ mystic,” and with the 
same design. Plato, like Carlyle, thought there were “more 
things in heaven and earth” than were dreamed of by his con- 
temporaries. The Greek and the English seer differ chiefly in 
this, that the former perceived the inability of unaided reason to 
grasp the highest truth, and the latter does not. Both assign 
a high place in their system to cvcéBea; but while Plato insisted 
that, in the absence of a Divine teacher, the concurrent testi- 
mony of the human conscience constituted what Cicero 
afterwards called a “lex nature,” Carlyle has no esteem even 
for the unanimous convictions of a race whom he considers 
“mostly fools.” There is high authority for that opinion, 
since Holy Scripture tells us that “the number of fools is 
infinite ;”” but who are the fools and who the wise is quite 
another question. Men of vast ability and learning have 
belonged to the first class, illiterate peasants and fishermen to 
the second. Mr. Carlyle remembers an instance, of which the 
late Lord Lytton, himself a man of rare attainments and 
versatile talent, truly said: “That which Plato and Zeno, 
Pythagoras and Socrates, could not do, was done by men whose 
ignorance would have been a by-word in the schools of the 
Greek. The gods of the vulgar were dethroned: the face of 
the world was changed!” This prodigy, often renewed on a 
smaller scale in Jater ages by apostolic missionaries—a Patrick, 
a Boniface, or a Francis Xavier—was accomplished by men 
whose human science did not extend beyond the navigation of 
a lake and the making of nets. But these truly “ wise” men, 
whose disciples may be counted by millions at this hour, pos- 
sessed a gift which fools have not, and which He who bestows it 
has called “the precious gift of faith.’ Of that gift Plato 
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knew nothing, and Mr. Carlyle not much. The older philo- 
sopher would have joyfully accepted the authority which 
gives to faith its motive and determines its sphere, if he 
had known anything about it; the younger wastes his 
powerful intellect in speculations which lead to nothing, and 
have no more substance or coherence than the morning 
dew or the evening breeze, because he rejects that authority 
as spurious, which Plato would not have done, and re- 
fuses to be guided by it. He prefers to follow the clue 
of his own unaided reason, and therefore is doomed to wander 
for ever in a maze from which there is no outlet. In rejecting 
this authority, for lack of which Plato doted and Aristotle 
dreamed, and possessing which millions of illiterate men have 
been deeper philosophers than either of them, Mr. Carlyle 
resembles the uavigator or the student of astronomy who 
should break his compass, hide his chronometer, refuse to use 
the telescope, and throw the ephemerides into the fire, because 
it is beneath his dignity to derive assistance from anything 
which is not himself. The pagan sages made many mistakes, 
but not this. They felt the need of authority, and, as soon as 
it spoke, obeyed it. In the cities of Greece and the Imperial 
palaces of Rome, they bowed their necks under the sweet yoke 
of Christ and his Church. They wanted a guide, and knew 
their want. Clement, Justin Martyr, Augustine, and Ambrose 
used their reason after their conversion as they had used it 
before ; but the Divine gift of faith by which it was now sup- 
plemented was to them, as to us, not only “the evidence of 
things not seen,” but also an intellectual power, able to pene- 
trate mysteries which had hitherto been veiled in darkness, and 
to resolve all the vague and formless nebule of religious thought 
into worlds of light, radiant with the splendour of truth. Yet 
it is in the name of reason that our modern pagans reject the very 
gift by which its weakness is compensated and its sphere 
indefinitely enlarged! Gross as were the delusions of the pagan 
mind, they hardly surpassed, if indeed they equalled, the 
amazing perversity of what is called “ modern thought.” Men 
who have learned to deny that reason itself is a gift of God, 
and prefer to consider it a product of molecular vibrations, or 
phosphoric combustion, or whatever the newest theory may be, 
naturally regard faith as the abdication of reason and the 
suppression of the will. It is, in fact, the sublimation of the 
one, und the direction of the other to its true object. It was 
for the piercing intellect of St. Augustine almost a truism, 
that “ faith is the condition of knowledge” ; and whereas the 
only privilege which many of our contemporaries value, from 
a false conception of the nature of liberty, is the right to err, 
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S. Thomas only gave a proof of the eternal alliance between faith 
and good sense when he said, “ Error is not the perfection of 
liberty, but the want of it.” ‘To be free,” said Lord Mans- 
field, “is to live under a government by law”; and this is as 
true of the Christian as of the citizen. Law is only another 
name for constraint, and without it civil society would go to 
pieces in a month. The so-called reformation was the destruc- 
tion of Jaw, and has led, as Mr. Carlyle will tell us presently, to 
that “ baleful oscillation’ between order and chaos in which 
equilibrium is no longer attainable. When authority was 
destroyed, faith had neither a motive nor a basis to rest upon, 
and reason was deprived of both its guides at once. From 
that hour, in religion as in philosophy, opinion was substituted 
for truth, and all that man could do was to speculate and 
invent. “ Philosophy,” as Kant said, “has no axioms,” least 
of all those which faith supplies, and therefore is one thing 
to-day and another to-morrow, a confused record of all the 
caprices of human thought, not a mirror of the thoughts of God. 
Man no longer clothed his nakedness, even with a garment of 
fig-leaves ; and whereas the pagan knew not the gifts of God, 
the Rationalist resolves to do without them! He is paying the 
penalty. His curse is that he is doomed always to search and 
never to find, and the very splendour of his intellectual gifts, 
when he has them, only leads him more hopelessly astray, 
especially in questions of the soul. ‘ Philosophia querit, Theo- 
logia possidet religionem,” said John Picus Mirandola; and he 
who will have nothing to do with theology can only seek for 
ever without possessing, and ask, like Pilate, to the last hour 
of life, in abject ignorance, the question which faith resolves, 
but to which human science can give no reply, “ What is 
truth 2?” 

The highly-gifted man by whose genius our literature has 
been enriched, and to whom the base materialism of our age is 
an evidence of its sordid decrepitude, is nobly distinguished from 
most of his contemporaries by an elevation of mind and a cer- 
tain dignity of life which command our sympathy and respect. 
He knows, at least in some things, the difference between great 
and small. A dwarf on stilts is for him only a dwarf. Like 
Achilles he dwells in his own tent, and if in the evening he lifts 
the curtain, it is only to inhale the fresh air, not to look on 
those who pass by. He answers no salute, and if a visitor 
approaches he bids him go on his way. Stern and rugged he 
is, yet not without capacities of tenderness, if he could only find 
something worthy of love. He takes no part in the banquets 
of the Greeks, and demands no share in the spoils of the 
Trojans. If they place them at the door of his tent he spurns 
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them with his foot. ‘ Who are you,” he seems to ask, “ that 
I should accept your gifts?” He is not, he seems to fancy, of 
his age, and that agreeable delusion is his best distinction. Yet 
he would gladly do good to it, if he knew how to persuade it, 
or the age would consent to learn. But there is a tumult in 
his own soul which makes him dizzy, and the lamp which he 
carries in his hand sheds a ray too feeble to direct his own steps, 
much less to pierce the darkness by which he is environed. Of 
all the failures which he has recorded in words of fire he is 
himself the saddest. It is precisely because he is so great 
that we wish he was greater, because he aspires to good that we 
wish he did not confound good with evil, and because he 
rebukes with energy the prevarications of others that we wish 
he did not so often contradict himself. 

Though we have read everything which Mr. Carlyle has 
written, and some of his works many times, we have no more 
idea, after dwelling with him in the cloud-region which he 
inhabits, what he really believes, or whether he believes anything 
definite, or can assign any intelligible reason for doing so, than 
if he had been dumb from the cradle. He talks, indeed, of 
** God,” and even of “‘ Heaven and Hell,”’ and seems to consider 
them realities, and he solicits in Ossianic sentences the reverence 
of men for all “ veracities’”’?; but as the only veracities which 
Christian men have accepted as divinely true are precisely those 
which he considers transparently false, and what he proposes to 
substitute for them is only haze and vapour, he is by no means 
so useful a guide as our necessities require. We toil after him 
through mist and shadow, amid portentous chasms and dimly- 
seen abysses, which have evidently no terror for him, following 
a wild and spectral figure which beckons us towards a remote 
and imaginary light, but only to plunge us at every step into 
deeper darkness. Nor are we much enlivened in this perilous 
journey by such cries as reach us from our invisible leader. 
His discourse, to which we give such intermittent attention 
as the surrounding gloom permits, seems to be chiefly about 
“heroes.” A very singular assortment they are of fierce law- 
breakers and tall brigands, quite in character with the scenery 
through which we are passing. Every moment he projects the 
name of “ Luther ” into space, and bids us admire him, which, 
even under more favourable circumstances of time and place, 
we should be quite unable to do. He might as well tell us to 
admire the Evil One as this impure ruffian, who was candidly 
amazed at his own demoralization, whom Mr. Hallam compared 
to “a bull bellowing in bad Latin,” but to whom the more 
lenient Coleridge said, “ Heroic swan! I love thee even when 
thou gabblest like a goose.” The man who impudently offered 
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himself in place of all the guides whom God’s love had given 
to His elect, and found a generation idiotic enough to accept 
his blustering talk, is dear to Coleridge and Carlyle for the 
same reason. The cackling of geese once contributed to save 
Rome, but they prefer the animal when it hisses with intent to 
destroy her. For certain ears there is no melody so rich and 
sweet as this gabbling of geese. In our own England it has 
banished for three centuries almost every other sort of music. 
They whose taste it suits mourn the revival in our own day of 
that Divine song which resounded for ages in the abbeys and 
minsters of Catholic England, when angels took part in 
canticles which seemed to them an echo from heaven, and Rome 
was for them as for us that Apostolic Throne in which the King 
of Angels sees the earthly figure of His own, and of which 
Bossuet said, as every saint of his land and ours said before 
him: “ May my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth if I 
forget thee, O holy Church of Rome ! ” 

Mr. Carlyle feels towards Rome pretty much as Hannibal 
did, though not for the same reasons. He accepts with effusion 
the teaching-office of such motley “ heroes ””—they are all 
heroes for him—as Mahomet, Luther, Oliver Cromwell, the 
poet Burns, and even the filthy Rousseau, but sees in the 
counsels of the Holy See, which at least have the merit of 
always tending to the same end, only “delusions and impious 
deliriums.” Before we examine his contributions to religion, 
in which we are chiefly interested, we will consider his judg- 
ments of men. His estimate of the one will give us the 
measure of his capacity to discuss the other. His comments 
on both will afford a fresh proof that genius which works by 
its own light, and refuses the guidance of the Church, is 
doomed in our day to the same disastrous sterility as in the 
age of Plato and Aristotle, of Cicero and Seneca. 

Mr. Carlyle considers that the “ hideous inextricable jungle 
of misworships” called Paganism is “almost inconceivable to 
us in these days,” an opinion which we are unable to share. 
Able as were the men whom that “ distracted chaos of hallu- 
cinations ” satisfied, they were children in intellect compared 
with the demons whom they unconsciously worshipped. Human 
wit, however subtle, is no match for theirs. The world before 
the Church was what demons had made it. A large part of 
the world is still under the same government. Monstrous as 
were the delusions of Pagan philosophers, they were due, as 
St. Paul noticed, not to intellectual but to moral obliquity, and 
are reproduced among ourselves in equally exorbitant dimen- 
sions, and with the same total unconsciousness of their real 
character. Outside the Church men are still able to believe 
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anything,except the truth. Mr. Carlyle’s opinions about “heroes” 
are a proof of it. They were all, he says, “a natural luminary 
shining by the gift of Heaven, . . . in whose radiance all souls 
feel that it is well with them.”* It is this which fills us with 
horror in Mr. Carlyle’s catalogue of heroes, that he bids us accept 
ministers of Satan not simply as men of genius and energy, 
which we are quite willing to do, but as messengers sent from 
God to teach the world! He begins with Odin, the Scandi- 
navian god, whose worship suggests to him the singular propo- 
sition, contradicted by the whole history of the human race, 
that “‘ men never did believe idle songs, never risked their souls’ 
life on allegories,” that “this seeming cloud-field was once a 
reality,” and that even Pagan worships—he has no such indulg- 
ence for owrs—‘‘ were not mendacious and distracted, but, in 
their own poor way, true and sane.” And then he passes to 
Mahomet. This remarkable camel-driver of the tribe of Koreish 
is for Mr. Carlyle a sort of Arab Moses, and quite as truly a 
messenger from Heaven. All his heroes are decorated with a 
celestial halo, particularly Mahomet. “He is by no means 
the truest of Prophets; but I do esteem him a true one.” + 
He was “sincere,” a quality which Mr. Carlyle attributes to them 
all; but as he is said to have had intercourse with Christians 
during his travels in Syria, and evidently borrowed much from 
them, it must have been after the fashion of Pharao, and Pilate, 
and Caiaphas, who had all a chance of knowing the truth, like 
Mahomet, but all deliberately preferred a lie. But sincerity 
was his least merit; for “ Mahomet’s creed” was not only 
“a kind of Christianity,’—from which, indeed, its few truths 
were pilfered,—but “1 should say a Jdetter kind than that of 
those miserable Syrian sects,’ by which he means the whole 
Catholic Church assembled in its Gicumenical Councils, “ with 
their vain janglings about Homoiousion and Homoousion, the 
head full of worthless noise, the heart empty and dead.” { 
This is his account of such men as S. Basil, S. Athanasius, and 
S. Cyril, to whom God’s honour was dearer than their own, 
and whose whole life was an angelic song of praise, but who 
were “empty and dead”—not in God’s judgment, but in 
Mr. Carlyle’s—compared with “this wild man of the Desert, 
who with his wild sincere heart, earnest as death and life, 
had seen into the kernel of the matter!” If there is anything 
in all the hallucinations of Paganism which is more chaotic 
than this, or more dismally perverse, we are not acquainted 
with it. 








* “ Hero Worship,” Lecture I. p.2. t Lecture IJ. p. 69. $ P. 101. 
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“ Sincerity, in all senses,” continues Mr. Carlyle, “ seems to 
me the merit of the Koran.” It is the praise of Mahomet he 
adds that “the world has really been all one great miracle to 
him.” What does Mr. Carlyle suppose it was to David and 
Isaias? The earth, he told the Arabs, “ God made for you” ; 
but we fancy we have seen that statement in a book a good 
deal older than the Koran, and indeed every statement which 
excites Mr. Carlyle’s admiration for his Arab, only expressed in 
language more worthy of the subject. The same thing is true 
of that “ universal empire of Allah,” which it was no discovery 
of Mahomet to announce as “ the true force, essence, and reality, 
in all things whatsoever.” Our children learn that in the 
Catechism, and did learn it before Mahomet was born. Praise 
the eminent camel-driver, by all means, if he deserves it, but 
do not give him the praise which is due to others, of whom he 
was but the incoherent plagiarist. Enrich the Arab, if you like, 
but why rob Christians in order to doit? There is nothing 
well said in the Koran which is not a hundred times better said 
in the Bible. 

We despair of convincing a gentleman who thinks that Ali 
and Omar were better Christians than St. Athanasius, but, 
even Mr. Carlyle will probably admit that Mahomet’s work, 
like any other man’s work, is best judged by its fruits. Tried 
by that test, this particular “hero” shrinks to very small 
dimensions. The popular notion that he was a conscious im- 
postor may, perhaps, be incapable of proof, as, we think, Mr. 
Carlyle fairly contends; but the most audacious impostor 
could not have propagated his opinions by means less worthy 
of respect. The ruthless violence of which he gave the first 
example, and which his savage lieutenants imitated so faithfully, 
has found expression in the proverb: ‘ Wherever the Turk 
passes, the grass ceases to grow.” Islam has everywhere 
extinguished both freedom and virtue; and when it affected 
to copy the graces of Chistian civilisation, as it did in Spain, 
it soon extinguished itself. It still reigns in some of the 
fairest regions of Europe and Asia, though only by sufferance, 
and has made of them the scandal of the age, and the oppro- 
brium of our common humanity. “Islamism,” says one who 
has looked it in the face, “ has everywhere spread desolation. 
That Islamism is capable of progress is merely a supposition 
that has been hatched up from books; there is likewise nothing 
to prove that it has fallen to decay ; its condition appears to be 
that of one perpetual childhood.” And then this traveller 
adds, in words which might be suitably inscribed on the false 
prophet’s tomb, “The history of Islamism has ever been a 
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history of crime, and to Christian morality alone do we owe all 
the social good that we enjoy.” 

Whether Mahomet or Luther did the work of Satan most 
effectually is, perhaps, an open question. If it is to be decided 
by the numbers whom they influenced, the palm of superiority 
must be awarded to the Arab; if by the intensity of the evil 
which they wrought, the claim of the Saxon seems to us incon- 
testable. Mahomet failed to secure unity among his disciples, 
Luther taught his to despise it. Islamism was the first religion 
which had neither priesthood nor sacrifice ; Protestantism was 
the second. So far they agree. But if Islamism has provided 
official interpreters of the Koran, Protestantism makes every 
man his own interpreter of the Bible. Islamism is, on the 
whole, one religion: Protestantism is a hundred. If Islamism 
has produced a society of which a false prophet is the only 
bond, Protestantism has created one whose distinction it is to 
recognise no bond whatever, except the common right of revolt. 
The one has exerted no special influence upon civil and political 
life, beyond a general degradation of both; the other, by sup- 
pressing all authority, has introduced, in the State and the 
family, all the active elements of interminable strife and 
disorder. This we call doing the work of Satan. “ Great 
wars, contentions, and disunion followed out of this Reforma- 
tion,” says Mr. Carlyle; “ which last down to our day, and are 
yet far from ended.”+ Far indeed! The end is not yet. 
But it is coming, and Antichrist will come with it. He is the 
inevitable crown and final product of the Reformation. Already 
“Protestantism has produced German literature,” — that is, 
Hegel, and Fichte, and Schleiermacher—“ and the French 
Revolution” —that is, Marat, Danton, and Fouquier-Tinville— 
which Mr. Carlyle considers “ rather considerable signs of life.” t 
In hell such signs of life are still more abundant. 

We have seen that Mahomet was “ sincere,”’ and “a natural 
luminary, shining by the gift of heaven,” but hardly expected 
to be told, even by the author of “Hero Worship,” that 
Luther was “humble, peaceable, and tolerant!” ‘ Perhaps 
no man of so humble, peaceable a disposition ever filled the 
world with contention.” And again, “his force of all sorts, of 
silence, of tolerance, and moderation, are very notable.” He 
says tolerance! He would, perhaps, be offended if we laughed. 
Yet Mr. Hallam, who formed other and more sober judgments 
of men than Carlyle, tells us, ‘‘ Persecution is the deadly 
original sin of the Reformed churches, that which cools every 
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honest man’s zeal for their cause, in proportion as his reading 
becomes more extensive.”’* What is the present condition of 
Germany, “without a free press and without a creed,” as 
Mr. Mayhew says, a hundred Protestant writers have informed 
us. ‘“ Catholicism,” says Mr. Laing, “is the only barrier in 
Prussia against a general and debasing despotism of the State 
over mind and action.”+ As to France, Mr. Buckle observes 
that, “It is an indisputable fact that Catholics displayed a 
spirit of forbearance, and a Christian charity, to which the 
Protestants could make no pretence ;” and that, if the latter 
had got the upper hand, “ the loss to France would have been 
immense, perhaps irreparable.” Lastly, Mr. Lecky says, in 
his “‘ History of Rationalism,” “All the leading Reformers seem 
to have advocated persecution, and in nearly every country 
where their boasted Reformation triumphed, the result is to be 
mainly attributed to coercion.”§ When Mr. Carlyle tells us 
gravely, in spite of Hallam, Buckle, and Lecky, that Luther 
was especially remarkable for “silence, humility, moderation, 
and tolerance,”’ we hold our breath in amazed admiration. It 
is as if a writer on natural history should say of the Negro, 
“his characteristics are, dignity of life, a fair complexion, and 
silky hair”; or a treatise on physical geography should relate 
of rainless Egypt, “this is a country where it rains six days out 
of seven.” 

If we cannot follow Mr. Carlyle with confidence in his judg- 


ments of men, we shall see presently that he is quite as fantastic 


a guide in his estimate of things. But his “ heroes” still claim 
our amused attention. He has a preference for those who 
rebelled against all authority, especially if they substituted 
their own in its place. No heroism without revolt! ‘“ You are 
all in error, I alone am right,” is for him a formula of the 
highest wisdom. ‘TI, for one,” he says, “ pardon Luther for 
altogether revolting against the Pope.’ No doubt; but what 
if Luther now desiderates a more potent absolution than 
Mr. Carlyle’s? What if braggart insolence, gross ribaldry, 
and delirious self-worship are less agreeable to the Most High 
than to the author of “ Past and Present”? “I bow before 
you,” said St. Francis of Sales to the Pope of his day, “ with 
the profoundest reverence of my heart;” and there was more 
genuine heroism in a single week of the life of St. Francis than 
in the whole existence of the lascivious and intemperate Saxon, 
who dragged a nun down to infamy and perdition, whose 
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ignoble nuptials would have scandalised a Roman of the time 
of Cicero, and perhaps convinced Mahomet that even Moslems 
are more decent in their amours than Christians. 

Mr. Carlyle hardly does himself justice, and shows little 
respect for critical accuracy, when he accepts as history the 
silly fables of Mosheim and d’Aubigné. “It must have been 
a most blessed discovery,” he gravely observes, “ that of an 
old Latin Bible which he found in the Erfurt Library. He 
had never seen the book before.” If not, he must have 
spent many years of his life with his eyes firmly closed, which 
seems unlikely. Such voluntary mortification was not in his line. 
The very texts to which romantic biographers attribute his felici- 
tous “ conversion,” he must have heard, even if he made no use 
of his eyes, hundreds of times in his own monastery, unless we 
suppose that he took no part in the community devotions; and 
editions of the whole Bible—we have held in our own hands the 
eighth of one of them—were published in Germany during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. If Mr. Carlyle wishes us 
to believe that there was no copy of the Vulgate in a monastery 
of Augustinians, we can only reply, in words of his own, 
* We will leave it altogether, this hypothesis, as not credible ; 
not very tolerable even, worthy chiefly of dismissal by us.” 
And even if there had been no Bible, which so many monks of 
the middle age consumed their whole lives in copying and re- 
producing, as if they had no more pressing duty to discharge, 
there must have been a Breviary, and probably a good many— 
that is, a book which is mainly composed of the Psalms, 
Prophets, Epistles, and Gospels. If Luther knew nothing of 
Scriptures which he must have heard or read every day of his 
life, from the first hour that he entered a monastery, will 
Mr. Carlyle tell us why? However, Luther found his Bible, 
since Mr. Carlyle will have it so, and “ learned now that a man 
was saved, not by singing masses, but by the infinite grace of 
God ; a more credible hypothesis.”* If Mr. Carlyle knew by 
what channels the infinite grace of God is conveyed to the soul, 
he would not speak so lightly of that by which it flows in 
torrents for the healing of the nations. Even “ That elegant 
Pagan the Pope,” as he rashly calls Leo X., could have told 
both him and Luther that, if the mere hearing of Mass does 
not suffice to salvation, which nobody ever supposed, to blas- 
pheme that adorable mystery is one of those crimes which only 
demons could suggest, and which his Saxon “ hero” learned to 
commit, if we may believe his own avowal, at the personal 
dictation of Satan! The confession is worthy of Luther, and 
the most luminous commentary on himself and his work. 
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Mr. Carlyle has an aversion to kings and nobles—apparently 
because they symbolise authority, and hold it by hereditary 
succession—which seems to us excessive. They are really no 
worse than other people, and, when they are, it is only because 
their temptations are greater. For Mr. Carlyle they are chiefly 
“ unveracities,” “ chimeras,” “ semblances,”’ not to say “ Jétuns 
and giant-monsters,”’ who usurp functions which belong of 
right to poets, heroes, and literary men. The praise of kings 
is as a foetid smoke in his nostrils, and he would probably applaud 
Victor Hugo for calling the funeral orations of Bossuet “ those 
celebrated parades of charlatanism.” It is a consolation to 
both to contrast the virtues of regicides with the crimes of 
princes, and the greatest of regicides was Cromwell. He also, 
like Mahomet and Luther, was “a sincere man,” and fills a 
wide and richly-ornamented shrine in Mr, Carlyle’s Pantheon ; 
but, for our part, we should value his sincerity at a higher 
price if it had not begun in a brewery and ended in Windsor 
Castle. Beyond all question he was in many ways a remark- 
able man, though we should attribute his success quite as much 
to the spirit of the times, and the character of his confederates, 
as to his personal qualities. No doubt this man triumphed over 
all opposition, including that of his Puritan rivals, and skilfully 
played off Independents against Presbyterians; but, as the 
late Cavour ingeniously observed, “ Anybody can govern by 
martial law.” Cromwell had at his back battalions of stark 
troopers, crying ‘ Allah akbar” as fiercely as any Moslem 
brigands, and with about as much reverence for Allah. Of 
his royal victim there is not much to be said. Charles was a 
very poor creature, of the “ first gentleman in Europe ”’ pattern ; 
but he had as good a right to live out his days as the man who 
murdered him to take his place, and signed his death-warrant 
with a heartless jest. ‘“ But consider,” says Mr. Carlyle, “his 
prayers to God, his spoken thanks to the God of Victory,”* and 
acknowledge his signal piety. Well, some of his own prayers, 
as well as those of his associates, have been preserved for our 
instruction. For the most part they are not prayers at all, but 
blasphemous admonitions to Almighty God to do as they bade 
Him; and as to thanksgivings for victory, events of our own 
day prove that any triumphant scoundrel, crowned or other- 
wise, can sing a Ze Deum when he is “in luck.” It is a very 
old trick of usurpers, exulting in prosperous injustice, to pretend 
that God is their accomplice, and to thank him to-day for 
blessing the iniquity upon which to-morrow He will pronounce 
irrevocable judgment. The man who had Peters for his 
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chaplain was not likely to have God for his patron, and the so- 
called “ prayers ” of both were outrages rather than supplica- 
tions. There is a kind of prayer, Holy Scripture tells us, which 
is ‘an abomination to the Lord.” 

Mr. Carlyle has a habit of comparing his heroes together, 
which helps his readers to estimate their relative dimensions. 
He cannot talk of Cromwell without bringing in Luther and 
Mahomet. They had certainly a good deal in common, as he 
clearly perceives. In Cromwell’s time, he says, as in Luther’s 
and Mahomet’s, “the thing which called itself Christian 
Church had become a falsehood,” and it was expedient to 
substitute for this abortive Divine plan a more successful 
human one. When God fails, man comes to the rescue. That 
is the history of all “reformations.” Their result, as even Mr. 
Carlyle admits, is as follows: “ From that first necessary 
assertion of Luther’s, ‘You, self-styled papa, you are no 
Father in God at all; you are a Chimera, whom I know not 
how to name in polite language’! from that onwards to the 
shout which rose round Camille Desmoulins in the Palais 
Royal, ‘Awa armes!’ when the people had burst up against ad/ 
manner of Chimeras—I find a natural historical sequence.’’* 
It is impossible to be more candid. But this sequence, of 
which Luther is the first term and Robespierre the last, is for 
Mr. Carlyle only a rhythmical and harmonious cadence. If the 
Revolution was “infernal,” as he allows, what of that? 
“‘ Hollowness, insincerity has to cease; sincerity of some sort 
has to begin. Cost what it may, reigns of terror, horrors of 
French Revolution, or what else, we have to return to truth ” 
—even though it be, as he adds, “a truth clad in hell-fire! ” 
Language has no name for such delirium as this. Compared 
with it even Paganism was almost innocent and rational. To 
a Greek or Roman philosopher Mr. Carlyle’s heroes, judged by 
their work, would have seemed, not heroes but monsters, not 
friends but scourges of the human race. When Mr. Carlyle 
tells us that “the French Revolution is properly the third and 
final act of Protestantism,” + he assists us to judge both himself 
and his doctrine; but he adds nothing to our esteem for 
truth clad in hell-fire.”’ 

Enough of Mr. Carlyle’s heroes. Apostles of revolt, minis- 
ters of revolution, and portents of crime, we may say of each 
of them, what he says himself of Voltaire, “his whole life was 
that of a kind of Antichrist.” His great hero, Frederick of 
Prussia, would have accepted that title as an honourable dis- 
tinction. Even the bestial Rousseau, who sent his own children 
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to the foundling hospital in spite of the tears of their mother, 
“was doing the function of a Prophet to his time,” and in 
his filthy heart had “a spark of real heavenly fire.’* Never 
since Egyptians worshipped snakes, and Greeks built an altar 
to Aphrodite, was human judgment more horribly perverted. 
But Mr. Carlyle can dispense with our approval. He enjoys 
that of Protestants, and does not want ours. Here is a recent 
estimate of him by one of our leading journalists. ‘“ He has 
striven as a moral teacher to hold up the truest and purest 
patterns of life for our guidance, preaching with a force and 
sincerity unequalled by any modern writer.”+ Alas! for the 
land which has forgotten all its own sages and benefactors, to 
choose such “patterns” in their place. We also admire 
“heroes,” but, as we conceive, with a more discriminating 
judgment than Mr. Carlyle. We are harder to please than he 
is, and a vesture of hell-fire is not for us a robe of glory. Our 
heroes are of another type than his. They do not cry in the 
market-place, and shed no blood except their own. Self- 
sacrifice, not self-assertion, is their predominant trait. They 
obey without constraint, but no provocation persuades them to 
impious revolt. They do not teach till they have learned, and 
only speak after long years of fruitful silence and meditation. 
Tender and compassionate to others, they are severe only to 
themselves. They are never angry in their own cause, and 
the only injuries which they resent are those which are offered 
to God.t They do not pretend to reform the Church, being 
wholly intent on reforming themselves. If they gather dis- 
ciples, or found schools, or change the face of nations, it is by 
the might of God within them, by the attraction of wisdom, 
and the beauty of holiness. Their only ambition is to labour 
and suffer, and if earthly crowns were placed at their feet they 
would not stoop to pick them up. They display more true 
heroism in a single week than Mahomet, Luther, or Cromwell 
did from the cradle to the grave. They follow Him who 
carried a Cross, and He imprints His own likeness upon them. 
Such heroes were the Apostles, Saints, and Martyrs. Such, 
each in his day, was S. Leo, S. Gregory, S. Dominic, S. Bene- 
dict, S. Francis, and S. Ignatius. These were God’s heroes, 
against whom the sham heroes of Lucifer could not prevail. 
Earth blesses their memory, and Heaven invites them to sit on 
its thrones. To ¢hem we would build such costly monuments 
as our feeble skill and the weak materials at our disposal 
permit; but we would not cut one poor sod of turf, nor pile 
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one brick on another, to raise a pedestal for the fierce self. 
seekers, Arab, Saxon, or English, who trampled under foot 
every law that they might reign as false prophet, unconsecrated 
pontiff, or uncrowned king, who taught men to divorce religion 
from virtue, and after stealing truth from the hearts of millions 
put in its place a hideous lie, and called it “ truth clad in hell- 
fire.” 
In his judgments of men Mr. Carlyle is uniformly consistent. 
The more exactly they have imitated the revolt of the archfiend, 
the stronger is their title to his esteem. When he comes to 
talk of things, and especially of the Christian Church, its 
ministers, and its institutions, he is no longer consistent. Like 
Luther, he contradicts himself at every page. He oscillates 
with the regularity of a pendulum between enthusiastic praise 
and frantic derision. No man has written more eloquently of 
the benefits which the Catholic faith has conferred upon human 
society, the men it has formed, and the contrast which it 
presents with heresy ; few men have reviled the Holy See and 
the Catholic Church with more irrational and incoherent scorn. 
Of this also we must give, in conclusion, some illustrations. 
Let us hear him first as a panegyrist. Even in exalting 
Luther, he suddenly exclaims, ‘“ Yet, in prizing justly the 
indispensable blessings of the New, let us not be unjust to the 
Old. The Old was true, if it no longer is. In Dante’s days it 
needed no sophistry, self-blinding or other dishonesty, to get 
itself reckoned true. J¢ was good then,’—i.e. when most 
Protestants consider it was worst—“ nay, there is in the soul 
of it a deathless good.”* He has not courage to assert that 
Dante’s religion was false, but gets out of the difficulty by 
saying, “ It was true once, it is so nolonger.” “Your Pope- 
hood,” he says in another place, “has become untrue. No 
matter how good it was, ... the light of our whole mind, 
given to us to walk by from Heaven above, finds it henceforth 
a thing unbelievable,’”—the wisest and purest of men, for 
whom it is God’s truth, having, apparently, none of that “ light 
from Heaven above,” with which Luther and Mr. Carlyle are 
so copiously inundated. The Divine Comedy of Dante, he says, 
“is the sincerest of all Poems,” “he is not to be paralleled 
in the modern world ; to seek his parallel we must go into the 
Hebrew Bible.” Of his Purgatorio he says, “It is a noble 
thing, the noblest conception of that age;”+ though the 
doctrine was taught long ages before by greater men than 
Dante. The whole book, he adds, “ is a sublime embodiment, 
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our sublimest, of the soul of Christianity ”; only it has ceased 
to be true, because Luther chose to say so! Even Shaks- 
peare, he says, “is attributable to the Catholicism of the 
Middle Ages.” The fact amuses him. “ Remark here, as 
rather curious, that Middle-Age Catholicism was abolished, so 
far as Acts of Parliament could abolish it,’’—but still remained 
an irresistible creative power! Mr. Carlyle is a man of genius, 
yet in all this random talk about truth which has ceased to be 
truth, and good which has become evil, he is as defiantly con- 
temptuous of reason and common sense as Luther himself. 

In other works he contradicts himself still more flagrantly. 
“The condition of England,” he says in the first sentence of 
Past and Present, “is justly regarded as one of the most 
ominous, and withal one of the strangest, ever seen in this 
world.” The essential cause, he adds, of our decline is this : 
“There is no longer any God for us!” In his Latter Day 
Pamphlets he proclaims that “not since the eruption of the 
Northern Barbarians has there been the like. Everywhere 
unmeasurable Democracy, monstrous, loud, blatant, inarticulate 
as the voice of Chaos”; and he predicts that “in baleful oscilla- 
tion, afloat as amid raging bottomless eddies and conflicting 
sea-currents, not steadfast as on fixed foundations, must Euro- 
pean society continue swaying; now disastrously tumbling, 
then painfully readjusting itself, at ever shorter intervals.” Yet 
he applauds the very sedition of which, as he has told us, all 
this is but the natural historical sequence! In many an 
eloquent passage, in which his higher nature speaks, he even 
contrasts our present chaotic state with the peaceful order and 
stability of the past, when there was not only “a God for us,” but 
Englishmen still obeyed the sacred authority which represents 
Him on earth. ‘There is no human edifice that stands long,” 
he says, speaking of the Papacy, “ but has got itself planted, 
here and there, upon the basis of fact, and been built, in many 
respects, according to the laws of statics.” Here reason and 
reflection guide him; but presently, with an almost unex- 
ampled levity of thought and language, he exclaims: “ More 
than three hundred years ago, the throne of Peter received 
peremptory judicial notice to quit; authentic order, registered 
in Heaven’s chancery, and since legible in the hearts of all 
brave men, to take itself away,—to begone, and let us have 
no more to do with i¢ and its delusions and impious deliriums.” 
If Mr. Carlyle tells us that he has actually seen the celestial 
register, and made a note from it on the spot, we must of 
course believe him ; but if, as we incline to suppose, his visit to 
Heaven’s chancery was only a dream, it has no more instruc- 
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tion for us than the shriek of a maniac. A multitude of “ brave 
men,” more truly valiant than any of Mr. Carlyle’s noisy 
heroes,—a Thomas More, a Francis of Sales, a Fénélon, a 
Vincent of Paul,—have honoured “the throne of Peter,” 
during the /ast three hundred years, just as a Dante, a Coeur 
de Lion, and a Venerable Bede did before them, and two-thirds 
of all the Christians now in the world are wholly ignorant that 
it has received “notice to quit.’ Luther may have issued 
such a notice, but a throne established, as all the saints con- 
fessed, “ by the sentence of the Lord,” is not overthrown by 
the breath of an apostate. The Divine Architect knows more 
than we do about “the laws of statics,” and what He builds 
lasts for ever. Never was “the Apostolic Throne,” as the 
(Ecumenical Councils called it, more fiercely assailed than now, 
and never was it more firmly upheld by Him who has made it 
the eternal foundation of His kingdom on earth. 

Even Mr. Carlyle sees dimly this truth, but only to shut his 
eyes, as if he found its light too strong for him. ‘ Think,” he 
says, “of the Old Catholic Church, in its merely terrestrial 
relations to the State; and see if your reflections, and contrasts 
with what now is’”?—the italics are ours—“ are of an exulting 
character.” In other days, he adds, thanks to the institutions 
which the Church created, and especially to her monasteries, 
“in the lowest stratum of social thraldom, nowhere was the 
noble soul doomed quite to choke, and die ignobly.” The most 
afflicted “could at least run into the neighbouring Convent, 
and there take refuge. Education awaited it there; strict 
training not only to whatever useful knowledge could be had 
from writing and reading, but to obedience, to pious reverence, 
self-restraint, annihilation of self,—really to human nobleness, 
in many most essential respects.” He is far from thinking 
that we have found effective substitutes for all this in Work- 
houses, Schoolboards, or even in Parochial Vestries. On the 
contrary, by the consideration of the past, “I perceive how 
the old Christian society continued healthy, vital, and was 
strong and heroic”; whereas now, “I see a society without 
lungs, fast wheezing itself to death, in horrid convulsions ; and 
deserving to die.” Yet he still admires the spurious “ heroes,” 
“third-rate Lucifers” as Pére Felix calls them, who have 
brought the world to this pass! It was they who destroyed 
monasteries, that greedy apostates might seize revenues which 
had been for ages the patrimony of the poor, and he confesses 
“ that also was frightful waste, perhaps among the saddest our 
England ever saw. . . The fifth part of our English soil lay 
consecrated to ‘spiritual uses,’ better or worse; solemnly set 
apart to foster spiritual growth and culture of the soul, by the 
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methods then known: and now it too, like the four-fifths, 
fosters what —Gentle Shepherd, tell me what !”’ * 

Catholicism in our day, and especially the great central 
authority which is its light and strength, as it ever was from 
the hour when God said, “‘ Thou art Cephas,” has unfortunately 
become only “delusions and impious deliriums.” Mr. Carlyle 
says so, and perhaps believes it. It was once something better. 
In the twelfth century, he tells us, when all England was 
Catholic, and seemed likely to continue so for ever, “such 
religious men” as lived in that time, and are described by 
Jocelin, Eadmer, and others who knew them, “had as yet no 
doubt or even root of doubt. Religion is not a diseased self- 
introspection, an agonising inquiry; their duties are clear to 
them, the way of supreme good plain, indisputable, and they are 
travelling on it. Religion lies over ¢hem like an all-embracing 
heavenly canopy, like an atmosphere and life element, which is 
not spoken of, which:in all things is pre-supposed without 
speech. Is not serene or complete religion the highest aspect 
of human nature; as serene cant or complete no-religion is 
the lowest and miserablest?” t+ ‘ Our religion,” he says in 
another place, as if for a moment he identified himself with 
what he calls “ twelfth-century Catholicism,” “is not yet a 
horrible restless doubt, still less a far horribler composed cant ; 
but a great heaven-high Unquestionability, encompassing, inter- 
penetrating the whole of life.’{ Is there any better or more 
efficacious sort of religion now? Mr. Carlyle does not invite 
us to think so. He even contrasts this religion of the past, as 
well he may, with “the true Devil-worship of this age, more 
horrible than any other blasphemy, profanity, or genuine black- 
guardism elsewhere audible among men. It is alarming to 
witness,—in its present completed state!” Perhaps he does 
not know that it was completed very soon, and that the very 
men who destroyed Catholicism were making exactly the same 
lamentations as he does over their own godless work, both in 
England and Germany, and confessing the universal destruction 
of piety and virtue, within a few months of their diabolical 
triumph! So prompt was the extinction of all spiritual life in 
what had been for ages one of the most religious nations of 
Christendom, that as soon as the new Anglican service was 
published, Matthew Parker, the first Protestant Archbishop in 
England, who knew the sort of people he had to deal with, 
wrote to Cecil: “I wish the collects had been shorter, and I 
fear the service to be too long for our cold devotions.” § 
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Yet Mr. Carlyle sees truth only to draw from it fantastic and 
illogical conclusions. Look, he says, at the ruins of the old 
monasteries. ‘It wasa most real and serious purpose they 
were built for! ... Gauge not, with thy dilettante com- 
passes, with that placid dilettante simper, the Heaven’s— 
Watchtower of our Fathers, the fallen God’s—Houses, the 
Golgotha of true souls departed.” ‘ Does it never give thee 
pause that men had then a sowl,—not by hearsay alone, and as 
a figure of speech; but as a truth that they knew, and practi- 
cally went upon!” Having said this, he pauses to scoff at 
“ their missals,” which he rashly calls “idolatry and blasphemy,” 
as if he knew better than they !—and in the very next sentence, 
inveterate in self-contradiction, exclaims: ‘‘ Another world, 
truly, and this present poor distressed world might get some 
profit by looking wisely into it, instead of foolishly.” Why 
does he not give the world a better example? Presently he 
describes the sort of men whom the old faith created. There 
is St. Edmund, “ and a very singular man and landlord he must 
have been. For Ais tenants, it would appear, did not complain 
of him in the least; his labourers did not think of burning his 
wheat-stacks, breaking into his game-preserves; very far the 
reverse of all that. They honoured, loved, admired this ancient 
landlord to a quite astonishing degree. . . How then, it may 
be asked, did this Edmund rise into favour; become to such 
an astonishing extent a recognised Farmers’ Friend? Really, 
except it were by doing justly and loving mercy, to an unpre- 
cedented extent, one does not know.” .Then he comes to one 
of his successors, the Abbot Samson. ‘“ The basis of Abbot 
Samson’s work was truly religion... The great antique 
heart: how like a child’s in its simplicity, like a man’s in its 
earnest solemnity and depth! Heaven lies over him whereso- 
ever he goes or stands on the earth; making all the earth a 
mystic temple to him, the earth’s business all a kind of worship. 
Heaven’s splendour over his head, Hell’s darkness under his 
feet. It was nota dilettanteism this of Abbot Samson. It was 
a reality, and it is one... This is Abbot Samson’s Catholi- 
cism of the twelfth century. Alas! compared with any of the 
isms current in these poor days, what a thing !” 

The sum of the instruction which we derive from the writings 
of Mr. Carlyle, as far as they relate to questions of the soul, 
may be expressed as follows. There is, properly speaking, no 
such thing as permanent and indestructible truth. It may be 
one thing in one age, and a totally different thing in another. 
What was true of God and His revelation in the twelfth century 
“has become untrue” in the nineteenth ; though God has 
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not changed, nor His revelation either! The religion of Dante 
“was true once, it is so no longer”; it was “ our sublimest 
embodiment of the soul of Christianity,” it is “idolatry and 
blasphemy.” The Papacy was “good” and “ planted on the 
basis of fact,’ but “is hence forth unbelievable,” mere “ delu- 
sions and impious deliriums.” The old religion provided “ strict 
training to obedience, pious reverence, annihilation of self, 
really to human nobleness”; but is manifestly inferior to the 
new one, which is “ clad in hell-fire,” and has everywhere be- 
gotten ‘blatant chaos and anarchic mutiny.” The one formed 
a society healthy, vital, strong, and heroic”; the other “a 
society in horrid convulsions, and deserving to die.” The one 
was “ serene or complete religion, a great heaven-high Unques- 
tionability, encompassing, interpretating the whoie of life” ; 
the other, for the most part, ‘serene cant or complete no- 
religion,” and even in its best form in close and willing alliance 
with all its contradictories ! The one “ was and is a Reality,” 
the other a bundle of “Isms,” which cannot be ‘compared 
with it. The one excluded for long ages from human society 
all evils but such as are incident to human infirmity, and pro- 
vided aremedy even for these; the other delivered it in an hour 
to “baleful oscillation,” in which ruin glares upon it “ at ever 
shorter intervals,” to unknown horrors of which “the end is 
not yet,” and which are “the natural historical sequence of 
the Reformation,” and “ the third and final act of Protestan- 
tism.” Yet the religion which gave to men peace, justice, 
obedience, and self-restraint, and the immutable truth which 
is our only mirror of the unclouded light of heaven, has been 
happily replaced by another which has bred in our “ poor 
distressed world” fierce contentions which none can heal, law- 
lessness which defies rebuke, savage individualism instead of 
supernatural unity, and of which the best thing that its own 
exulting prophets can say is, that it is truth clad in hell-fire.” 

Shades of Plato, Pythagoras, and Socrates, you are consoled ! 
In the nineteenth century of the Christian era, with light all 
around them, there are men whose natural powers are only in- 
ferior to yours who use them worse than you did! They will 
neither accept the gift for which your souls yearned in vain, 
nor the authority which you invoked with vehement desire, and 
before which you would have bowed your mighty intellects in 
a transport of love and content. And therefore their philosophy 
is more-grotesque than yours, their life a dream, their speech a 
raving, and their end confusion. Yet one hope remains. We 
will cherish it to the last. May St. Edmund and the Abbot 
Samson, and all holy and blessed souls of whom Mr. Carlyle 
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has spoken with love and respect, obtain for him, in this final 
hour of a life which will soon be extinguished, reconciliation 
with that Holy Church cf God which is for us men the only 
portal of Heaven, and the “obedience, pious reverence, and 
annihilation of self’? which won for our fathers eternal life, but 
which he describes so well, and practises so ill. 





Arr. VI.—THE ISLE OF MAN. 


1. Chronica Regum Mannie et Insularum. The Chronicle of Man and the 
Sudreys. From the Manuscript Codex in the British Museum. With 
Historical Notes by P. A. Muncu, Professor of History in the Royal 
University of Christiania, Hon. F.R.A.S.S. Revised, annotated, and 
furnished with additional Documents and English Translations of the 
Chronica, and of the Latin Documents, by the Right Rev. Dr. Goss. 
[Manx Society Publications, Vols. XXII. and XXIII.] 2 vols. 
Douglas, Isle of Man. Printed for the Manx Society. 1874. 


2. An Account of the Past and Present State of the Isle of Man. By G. 
Woops. London. 1811. 


3. The History of the Isle of Man. With a Comparative View of the Past 

w. and Present State of Society and Manners ; containing also Biogra- 
phical Anecdotes of Eminent Persons connected with that Island. By 
H. A. Butiock. London. 1816. 


4. The Isle of Man. Its History: Physical, Ecclesiastical, Civil, and 
Legendary. By the Rev. J. G. Cummina, M.A., F.G.S., Vice-Principal 
of King William’s College, Castlebar. London. 1848. 


5. An Historical and Statistical Account of the Isle of Man. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Date ; with a View of its Ancient Laws, 
Peculiar Customs, and Popular Superstitions. By JoserH Train. 
2 vols. 8vo. Douglas. 1845, 


6. A Dictionary of the Manks Language. With the corresponding Words 
or Explanations in English ; interspersed with many Gaélic Proverbs, 
&c. By ArcaipaLtp Creceen, Arbury, Isle of Man. Douglas. 1835. 


MONG the minor nationalities, more numerous than 
appear at first sight, that are to be found in “ the thou- 

sand isles” constituting the British group, that of the Isle of 
Man is neither the least interesting nor the least important. 
The singularity of its situation might, in the first place, 
attract attention,—a little world, 110 miles round, dropped in 
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the middle of three great countries; its small population, 
scarce 60,000, representing one of the primitive races of these 
lands ; their fast-disappearing speech, degenerate, indeed, but 
beautiful in its decay,* being one of the five representatives 
which alone survive of a great primordial language which once 
spread over a vast extent of Europe; and the history of the 
island teeming with curiosity. In legendary lore it is singu- 
larly rich ; and its ancient manners and customs, the greater 
part, indeed, now obsolete, but which were flourishing till 
within nearly living memory, are very peculiar, and full of 
value to the student of comparative mythology and of pre- 
historic times. Monuments of the Druidical religion, of 
which in its old age the Isle of Man seems to have been 
a refuge, crowned almost every mountain-top in its extent. 
It is intimately associated with the earliest conquests of 
Christianity in these regions under 8. Patrick himself; and 
the island seems to have been in a manner studded all over 
with stone crosses similar to those in Ireland, and with Runic 
inscriptions. With Ireland, indeed, it long had an extremely 
close political connection, when the Northmen held sway in 
hoth countries. Under its Norwegian, Scottish and English 
princes it formed a specimen, rare in the British system as 
compared with the Continent, of a dependent sovereignty in 
the great feudal system. Even at the present moment, 
though its princes have disappeared, it has preserved that 
constitutional system intact which the Sea-kings, who were 
its conquerors in the darkest of the medieval times, brought 
with them out of Scandinavia,—institutions, however little 
noticed, which are quite as great a curiosity as the one 
republic, San Marino, which is still extant in Italy, if indeed 
the Piedmontese have spared it, the last survivor of the great 
commonwealths that were contemporary with Dante, or that 
of Andorre, in the mountain-fastnesses of the Pyrenees, which 
has beheld in security every landmark round it in France 
and Spain swept away by the storm of revolution. 

When you land in Douglas you would hardly believe that 
you were entering so very unusual a place, yet the bay and 
its surroundings are certainly lovely. The coast may remind 
the stranger from Dublin, on the whole, of Howth. On the 





* Archibald Cregeen, the industrious Manx lexicographer, one of those 
men who appear almost at the last moment, to preserve for posterity relics 
of antiquity on the point of disappearing for ever, remarks of the Manx 
language: “It appears like a piece of exquisite network, interwoven 
together in a masterly manner, and framed by the hands of a most skilful 
workman, equal to the composition of the most learned, and not the produc- 
tion of chance.” —Dictionary of the Manks Language, Introduction, p. xv. 
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right is Douglas Head, a bold promontory with curved, 
sloping, green summits, soon arrested by precipitous cliffs ; 
far to the left is the other horn of the bay, much lower, and 
overhung with wood of the darkest, thickest verdure. This 
forms a beautiful background for a grey, square, massive, 
unpretending, and yet imposing modern house, the Castle 
Mona Hotel. That modern house has got a history. It was 
built at great cost by the last of the princes of Man, the Duke 
of Atholl, who in the last century was constrained to sell his 
regal inheritance, and a descendant of whom accepted the 
inferior though important position of governor-in-chief of the 
island, to which he clung to the end of his life, and died in 
the office so recently as 1830. A very broad zone of sand, at 
low water, advances from the lofty rising ground on which the 
new part of the town is built ; and this zone is succeeded by 
low rocks, on one of which, an islet near Douglas Head, is 
built a tower, called the Tower of Refuge, to shelter the ship- 
wrecked. The shore, and the iron pier towards Castle Mona, 
if it be the season, will be swarming with tourists, in a large 
proportion from the manufacturing districts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire. On disembarking, the traveller immediately finds 
himself in the old town, picturesque, dirty, with long, very 
narrow, foreign-looking streets, from which a steep ascent 
leads to the new quarter,—much given to hospitality, since 
almost every house offers lodgings, which seem to constitute 
the regular business of that part of the capital, as the herring- 
fishery does of the coasts, mining of the mountains, and farm- 
ing of the plains of Mona. 

As for the interior of the island, though we do not mean to 
represent it as of extraordinary and unrivalled beauty, it is 
still such as amply to reward a tour undertaken with that 
object alone in view. The mountains, though of no great 
elevation, are yet very lovely in their forms. A more striking 
prospect of its kind than the spacious glen of Laxey is rarely 
to be met with, or wooded hills more luxuriant than those 
which overhang the glen of Barrure, near Ramsay. The 
mountain of Snaefell, from which the eye can range over the 
coasts of England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, and 
which was chosen by Cowley as the scene of that powerful 
essay,* lively and energetic as if written yesterday, descriptive 





* “That famous hill in the island Mona, which has a prospect of three 
great, and not-long-since most happy kingdoms.”—Cowley, Essays, “ Dis- 
course by Way of Vision concerning the Government of Oliver Cromwell.” 
We presume Snaefell is meant, the highest mountain in the island. Bullock 
says of it :—“The prospect from its summit combines the advantages of the 
two Barrules.... The situation of it is said indeed to be the centre of the 
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of the impression left by the genius and tyranny of Cromwell, 
deserves to be what it is, one of the most noted of the moun- 
tains of the historic lands in which we dwell. The Tynwald 
Mount, grey with the memories of the Sea-kings, rising on its 
fair plain, girt on every side with desolate mountains, would 
be singled out, even by a passing stranger, as a place that 
must needs have its story. In Rushen Castle, we have an 
example, still perfect, of a medieval stronghold of the 
northern type, which has been compared to that of Elsinore. 
As for Peel Castle, with its ruined fortress, its churches 
scarcely yielding in interest to Iona, and haunted by the 
wildest of legends, every one who has seen it will admit that 
in “ Peveril of the Peak” the vivid colouring of the greatest 
of all painters who have used the instrument of words, has 
not done more than justice to that hold of ragged stone, 
girdling the precipitous edge of the islet of Sodor-Holm, with 
its frowning walls, and looking out over the waters of the 
ocean, where the ever-living youth of Nature stands in so 
bright a contrast with monumental decay. 

This mere glance at the Isle of Man, in its external attrac- 
tions, is enough to show how much may be made of it in that 
point of view. What, however, we propose in the present 
article is simply a sketch of its early religious and civil history, 
and of its constitution, with some notices of the personages 
who form the leading figures in its annals. It may assist the 
reader in forming a general idea of the subject if we premise 
that the history of the Isle of Man seems to include seven 
great periods. 

The first is the early time, much mixed up with fable, and 
of which the grand event is the last, viz., the establishment of 
Christianity in the island by 8. Patrick and his disciples, 
S. German and S. Maughold. It would be impossible to give 
a precise date to the beginning of this period, but it ends about 
the sixth century. 

The second period is from the sixth to the tenth century, 
when Man was ruled by Welsh princes. 

The third is from the tenth to the middle of the thirteenth 
century,—a very stormy and unsettled time, when it was pus- 





British dominions, whence all of them may be distinctly discerned.”—(/is- 
tory of the Isle of Man, p. 173.) But Cowley possibly might mean South 
Barrule. The great Earl of Derby, in a striking passage of his letter, largely 
quoted in a later part of this article, says :—“ When I go on the mount 
called Barrule, and but turning me round, can see England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Wales, I think shame so fruitlessly to see so many kingdoms at 
once (which no place I think in any nation that we know under heaven can 
afford such a prospect of) and to have so little profit by them.” 
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sessed by Norwegian monarchs, at first in close connection 
with the Northmen in Iceland, and feudally dependent on the 
kings of Norway. 

The latter half of the thirteenth century constitutes a fourth 
period, during which the Isle of Man formed a dependency of 
the Scottish crown. 

In the fifth period—namely, the fourteenth century—it 
passed finally under the dominion of the English kings, but was 
actually ruled by princes holding from them, and belonging to 
one or other great Norman family. 

The sixth period comprises three centuries, from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth, during which the House of Stanley, Earls 
of Derby, were kings in Man, except for a short time during 
the Commonwealth. 

The seventh is from the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the lordship passed from the line of Stanley to that of 
the Dukes of Atholl, to 1765, when it was resumed by the 
Crown of England, though the transaction may be considered 
as not to have been absolutely concluded, so as to remove the 
last vestige of the feudal sovereignty which had endured for so 
many ages, till as recently as 1829. 

In the Manx language, the Isle of Man is named Mannin 
(Meadhon-in), which means “the middle Island”: and it is 
called, in popular parlance, by the affectionate appellation 
of Mannin-rey-veen, or “dear little island of Man.” As 
Roinulus is said to have given his name to Rome, so tradition 
derives the name of the Isle of Man from a mysterious per- 
sonage called Mannanan-Bec-Mac-y-Leir. Stories about him 
abound in early Irish mythical legends, in which he appears 
as the father of Fin Mac-Coul. A Manx ballad of the early 
part of the sixteenth century describes Mannanan as a Paynim 
and a necromancer, the first who held the enchanted island, and 
says that he kept it neither with sword nor with bow, but by 
enveloping it in a fog, whenever he saw ships approaching, and 
that by his art-magic he also would make one man, standing 
on a hill, appear as if there were a hundred. The same ballad 
informs us that the rent paid to this wizard-king was a bundle 
of coarse meadow-grass from each landholder, yearly at Mid- 
summer, brought by some to the top of the mountain of Barrule, 
and by others deposited with Mannanan himself at Keamool. 
The bard looks back with admiration at the smallness of this 
tribute, and at the freedom of the inhabitants from labour and 
anxiety, in those old Pagan days. He passes at once to the 
arrival of S. Patrick and the conversion of Mona to Chris- 


tianity. As this is told in a very curious and characteristic 
manner, we shall quote a translation of it, given in Mr. Train’s 
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‘“‘ History of the Isle of Man,” in all its bald and rhymeless 
The poet thus proceeds : 


simplicity. 


Then came Patrick into the midst of them ; 
He was a saint and full of virtue, 

He banished Mannanan on the wave, 
And his evil servants all dispersed. 


And to all those that were evil 
He showed no favour nor kindness. 

Of the seed of the conjurors there were none, 
But what he destroyed or put to death. 


He blessed the country from end to end, 
And never left a beggar in it ; 
And also, cleared off all those 
That refused or denied to become Christians. 


Thus it was that Christianity first came to Man, 
By Saint Patrick planted in; 

And to establish Christ in us, 
And also in our children. 


He then blessed Saint German, 
And left him a bishop in it, 

To strengthen the faith more and more, 
And faithfully built chapels in it. 


For each four quarter-lands he made a chapel, 
For people of them to meet for prayer ; 

He also built German Church in Peel Castle, 
Which remaineth there until this day. 


Before German had finished his work, 
God sent for him, and he died : 

As ye yourselves know that this messenger 
Cannot be put off by using means. 


He died, and his corpse was laid 

Where a great bank had been, but soon was levelled ; 
A cross of stone is set at his feet, 

In his own church in Peel Castle. 


Then came Maughold, as we are told, 
And came on shore at the Head, 
And built a church and yard around 
At the place he thought to have his dwelling. 


The chapels which Saint German ordered 
For the people to come to prayers in them, 

Maughold put a parcel of them into one, 
And thus made regular parishes, 
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Maughold died, and he is laid 
In his own church at Maughold Head 
And the next bishop that came after, 
To the best of my knowledge, was Lonnan, 


Connaghan then came next, 

And then Marown the third, 
These all three lie in Marown, 

And there for ever lie unmolested. 


A strange legend is related of S. Maughold, that he 
originally had been a leader of Irish banditti, but that re- 
penting of his evil life, he caused himself to be bound hand 
and foot, and embarked in a frail wicker boat, to be blown by 
the winds whither it might please God; that he was cast 
ashore on the Isle of Man; that he afterwards lived as a 
hermit on the mountains; and finally became Bishop of Man, 
and that it was from him, it is added, that S. Bridget received 
the veil. The more common account is that she received it 
from S. Mee, the nephew and disciple of 8. Patrick. However 
that may be, there is no reason to doubt the popular belief 
that she founded a nunnery, of which some slight ruins still 
exist, in a spot as sweet as meadow, wood, and stream can 
make it, within a short walk of the city of Douglas. 

Allare familiar with the name of Sodor and Man as the desig- 
nation of the ancient bishopric of the island, but the origin of 
the first of these titles is a very disputed question. The late 
Professor Munch, the learned editor of the ancient ‘‘ Chronicle 
of the Kings of Man and the Islands” (which stands first in the 
list of works at the head of this article*), derives it from the 





* “The Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys,” Author’s Preface, vol. i. p. 40. 
This very valuable chronicle was composed in Rushen Abbey, and is a 
record of the affairs of the Isle of Man from the year 1000 to 1376, Pro- 
fessor Munch, of Christiania, an illustrious Scandinavian scholar, was the 
author of a great “ History of Norway,” which he left unfortunately incomplete, 
an elaborate Map of Norway, and a splendid work on Drontheim Cathedral. 
He died in 1863 at Rome, where he had made extensive researches on Scan- 
dinavian history in the Vatican archives. The Chronicle before us was 
edited by him in 1860, with learned notes, and was republished last year by 
the Manx Society, with translations of the Chronicle and other documents, 
and additional notes by the late Right Rev. Dr. Goss, Bishop of Liverpool, 
of which diocese, as is well known, the Isle of Man forms part. The Most 
Rey. Archbishop Errington, who was on the Mission in the Isle of Man for 
some time, has added an excellent preface, and otherwise completed the 
editing of the werk ; and there is an interesting sketch of the life of Pro- 
fessor Munch, by Dr. Charlton, of Newcastle. The Archbishop gives, in a 
short, but important note, some account of the historical and antiquarian 
labours of Bishop Goss. He had collected from family archives in Lancashire 
matter for seven volumes connected with the ecclesiastical history of his 
diocese, and also a large quantity of materials on that of the Isle of Man, 
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Norwegian name Sudreyjur, which means Southern Islands, in 
opposition to the Northern Islands of Orkney, Shetland, and 

aroe. Hence, the Bishopric of Sodor and Man would simply 
mean “the Bishopric of the South and Man.” But others 
refer it to the island on which Peel Castle and S. German’s 
Cathedral stand, which was anciently called Holme Sodor, and 
again to the title of the cathedral church of Iona, which was 
Sodor, a form derived from the Greek Sotér, and meaning §8. 
Saviour’s. The first-mentioned view derives considerable con- 
firmation from this Chronicle, in which the islands, exclusive 
of Man itself, are called Sodorenses, a Latinized form of the 
Norwegian appellation above mentioned. 

The island of Man, with the Western isles, formed a diocese 
suffragan to the Archbishopric of Drontheim, from the middle 
of the twelfth century, for several hundred years. The Arch- 
bishropic of Drontheim was erected by Pope Eugenius III., 
at the suggestion of the English Cardinal, Nicholas Breakspear, 
afterwards Pope Adrian IV., who, as Legate of the Holy See, 
fulfilled an important and memorable mission to Norway, which 
otherwise does not concern our present purpose. ‘To the 
Archbishop of Drontheim, as Metropolitan, was given jurisdic- 
tion not only over Norway, but over Iceland, Greenland, the 
Faroe Islands, Shetlands, Orkneys, Hebrides, and the island of 
Man; and this constitution was confirmed by Pope Anastasius 
IV., in 1154. Other proof of this fact is found in the Vatican 
archives. In a MS. of the fifteenth century, a sort of 
register-book of the fees paid to the Roman Church, occurs, 
under the head of ‘“ Norway,” the Bishopric of Sodor and 
Man, to which is added the Church of 8. Colomba, of the Isle 
of Iona—two bezants yearly. The bezant was a coin of pure 
gold, struck at Constantinople, under the Christian Emperors, 
which circulated in England from the tenth century to the time 
of Edward III. Also, in another MS. of 1400, the Bishop of 
Sodor and Man appears to be mentioned as a suffragan of the 
Archbishop of Drontheim. The distance however of Drontheim 
from the island of Man led to the Manx bishops frequently 
receiving consecration from the Archbishop of York. In 1244 
Pope Innocent IV. sanctioned a custom which had long 
obtained of the bishops of the Isle of Man being elected by the 
Abbot and community of the Cistercian Abbey of Furness. 
This abbey, though in Lancashire, was so closely connected in 





and of its civil history from the time of Harold Harfager. It is to be hoped 
that these collections will be made public. Dr. Goss was evidently a worthy 
successor of the Milners, Olivers, Siena, and Lingards, who among the 
English Catholic clergy have done such service to the historical literature of 
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the middle ages with the Isle of Man, that its history almost 
belongs to it. 

When Man formed a feudal dependency of the Scottish 
crown, five Scottish bishops in succession are recorded in the 
Manx chronicles. Of these, the first, a native of Galloway, 
called Mark, is said to have ruled the diocese most nobly for 
twenty-four years, at the end of which time he was driven out 
by the Manxmen, and for this offence the island was placed 
under interdict for three years. The bishop was then recalled, 
and the Manxmen, upon removal of the interdict, were ordered 
to pay one penny for every house containing a fireplace. This 
was called the smoke-penny, and it will hardly be believed, that 
to this day it is still collected, after nearly four centuries, as a 
perquisite by the Protestant parish-clerks. In 1848, William 
Russell, a Manxman, and Abbot of the monastery of 8. Mary, of 
Rushen, was elected bishop by the clergy of the island in S. 
German’s cathedral, and was consecrated and confirmed at 
Avignon, by Pope Clement VI. At the death of his successor 
in 1880, the diocese was re-divided into its two original 
bishoprics, that of Man and of Iona. Few particulars of 
striking interest as the ecclesiastical history of the island has 
to offer, many of the long line of its prelates in the ages of 
faith were saintly and illustrious rulers of the Church. Thus 
we read of the Bishop Michael as a man of venerable life, a 
monk in deed as well as in habit, renowned for his merits, and 
who ended his days in a good old age. This bishop was 
buried at Fountains Abbey, in Yorkshire. Another was 
Reginald, of the royal house, who, though he laboured under 
constant infirmity, governed the Church with energy, never 
yielding under continual fatigue, and, giving thanks to God, 
died with a good confession. <A third bishop may be named, 
Simon, a native of Argyle, a man of great discretion, and well 
versed in the sacred scriptures, who commenced the building 
of the cathedral of 8. German’s, where he lies buried. After 
these imperfect notices of the Church affairs of the island, 
antecedent to the Reformation, we pass on to review the most 
important facts of its civil history. 

Into the record of the second period of Manx history, during 
which the Isle of Man was subject to the princes of North 
Wales, we do not propose to enter. The third, namely from 
the tenth to the middle of the thirteenth century, presents 
many interesting events. In the beginning of that period, 
England, Ireland, and the Western Isles were harassed by the 
piratical incursions of the barbarians of the North, commonly 
identified with the Danes, who displaced the Saxons, perma- 
nently and completely, from a very large region in England, 
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and established a dynasty which reigned over the whole 
country for a considerable time. The Northmen also founded 
a kingdom in Ireland, and another, which comprised the 
Hebrides and the Isle of Man. But these Northmen came 
from Norway, and were of a different branch of the great 
Scandinavian race from the Danes, who occupied the northern 
and eastern parts of England. The reasons which drove them 
to leave their native mountains in such swarms, and rove about 
the seas in quest of plunder and devastation, were principally 
three; the law of primogeniture, which compelled younger 
brothers to seek an establishment where they could; the 
poverty of a wild, rugged country, where the means of sub- 
sistence were very limited; and finally a great despotic 
measure adopted by the famous King of Norway, Harold 
Harfager, who seized the estates of the old landed proprietors, 
and turned them all into tenants of the Crown. Hence emi- 
gration, if one can call by that name plundering expeditions 
and piratical settlements, took place very extensively from 
Norway, and brought about the changes we are now con- 
sidering in the Western world. We may add the interesting 
fact which Professor Munch gives reasons for holding as 
almost certain, that the Norwegian settlements in the Western 
Isles formed a kind of stepping-stone to the more important 
colonization of Iceland. Referring to the Landndmabék, which 
contains an account of the settlement of the Norwegians in 
Iceland, he says: “If we study that remarkable work 
thoroughly, we shall find that of the four hundred chief 
settlers, who divided the whole island amongst them, the 
greatest, or most powerful, or those who carried the largest 
families with them, did not come immediately from Norway, 
but from the Western Islands, whither they first made sail 
when emigrating from their ancient udal possessions in the old 
country.” And the same inference is drawn as to others, 
from the Gaelic names frequent among their laws, and from 
their addiction to the pasturage of sheep, a mode of civilization 
never derived from Norway, but a national occupation in 
Western Scotland and the Isles.* As for Ireland, or rather the 
kingdom of Dublin, its relations with the Isle of Man were, as 
we shall see by-and-by, very close for a great length of 
time. 

The first line of the Norwegian kings of Man commences 
with Orry, who holds a prominent place in Manx tradition. 
He is said to have first subdued the Orkneys and Hebrides, 
and then to have invaded the Isle of Man with a powerful 








* The Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys, Author’s Preface, vol. i. p. 2. 
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fleet. There is a legend that he landed on a clear starlight 
night, and that he was asked by the natives whence he came ? 
He replied, pointing to the Milky Way which glittered bright 
in the heavens, “‘ That is the road to my country,” from which 
reason the Milky Way is still proverbially called in the Manx 
language, raad mooar ree Gorree, or, “ the great road of Kin 
Orry.” He established himself as King of Man and the Isles, 
‘‘ the Out-Isles,” as they are often called in the old chronicles ; 
and introduced into the country the celebrated legislative 
institutions which exist up to this present day, the ‘l'ynwald 
Court, the House of Keys, called originally by the strangely- 
sounding appellation of Taxiazi, and the division of the island 
into six districts, called sheadings. His successor, Guthred, 
commenced the building of Castle Rushen, and is buried 
there. A very troubled period followed, the reigns of six 
princes, of whom one was assassinated, another put to death 
at Drontheim on the charge of treason against the King of 
Norway, to whom the insular sovereign owed a feudal homage ; 
a third slain in Ireland; a fourth poisoned by the governor ; 
the general character of the history thus exhibiting that 
barbarous and monotonous violence which we observe in most 
contemporary records. In 974 we find Hacon King of Man. 
He was one of the eight vassal-kings of Edgar, King of the 
Anglo-Saxons, who seems to have reduced them to a servile 
dependence, which at first sight reminds us of the degradation 
to which Eastern conquerors have commonly subjected the 
fallen. The story is well known, how King Edgar was 
attended by these eight vassal-kings at Chester, and how they 
rowed his barge on the Dee to the Abbey of S. John Baptist, 
the Anglo-Saxon monarch himself acting as steersman. The 
others were Kenneth III., King of Scotland; Malcolm, King 
of Cumberland ; and five British princes. It must, however, 
be remembered that the feudal system, the spirit of which 
very much appears in this scene, imparted a dignity even to 
more menial offices than rowing a royal barge. Thus in the 
Holy Roman Empire, the various duties of waiting on the 
emperor at table, offering the cup or the napkin, were appro- 
priated as honours by the highest grandees (as indeed de- 
pendent kings attended on Augustus Cesar ages before) ; and 
similar instances will at once suggest themselves, of the 
services rendered by the greatest French nobles at the morn- 
ing levee of Louis XIV. Hacon is stated to have been the 
admiral of the great naval armament of 3,600 vessels which 
King Edgar maintained for the protection of his coasts against 
the Danish invaders. 

The Norman conquest of England brings us to a great 
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event which arose out of it, in the less fumiliar history of the 
Island of Man. This was the conquest of the little kingdom 
by the Norwegian chief Godred Crovan, or Godred with the 
White Hand, whose descendants held it for two centuries. 
Here we come in contact with Irish history. Diarmid, King 
of Leinster, had vanquished Eachmargath, son of Reginald, 
King of Dublin, made himself for a time Lord of Dublin, and 
with his son Murchad, defeated the King of Man, named also 
Mac-Reginald, and in all probability a member of the same 
Norwegian royal house of Dublin. This happened in 1060. 
Six years later took place the battle of Stamford-bridge, in 
which Harold Harfager and the Norwegians were defeated by 
the English under King Harold. Among the Norwegians 
who fled from that battle was Godred Crovan, whose adven- 
tures are now before us. He took refuge in the Isle of Man, 
at that time held by a namesake, and probably a relation of 
his, Godred the son of Sytric. This Sytric is identified, to a 
high degree of probability, with the Mac-Reginald who was 
defeated by Diarmid, the King of Leinster, whose usurpation 
appears to have been short. The exile Godred Crovan was 
honourably received by his kinsman, and remained with him 
in the Isle of Man for a considerable time, after which he 
seems to have betaken himself to the Out-Isles. Meanwhile, 
Godred the son of Sytric, died, and was succeeded by his son 
Fingall. Then Godred Crovan had the ingratitude to assemble 
a fleet and attack the son of his benefactor; he was defeated, 
however, by the Manxmen, and forced to fly. A second time 
he assembled a fleet, and a second time was put to flight. In 
a third invasion he was successful. He came by night to 
Ramsay harbour, placed an ambuscade of 300 men on a 
wooded hill in the neighbourhood (where we are thus enabled 
to connect some of the loveliest scenery in the island with a 
striking historical event), and fought a battle with the Manx- 
men the next day. ‘They encountered him bravely, “ with a 
mighty rush,” as the old chronicle tells us, but in the heat of 
the battle, the ambuscade attacking them in the rear, they 
were thrown into disorder. At the same time, their means of 
escape were intercepted by the rising of the tide in the river 
Sulby. The Manxmen threw themselves on the mercy of the 
fierce Norwegian. He had sufficient remembrance of the kind- 
ness he had received among them to spare their lives, and re- 
called the troops from pursuit. Next day he gave his soldiers 
the choice either of settling in the island or of enriching them- 
selves by its plunder, and so returning home. They preferred 
the latter, and accordingly, after devastating the whole island, 
the great bulk of them returned to Norway. Godred ther. 
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assigned to a few who remained, the southern part of the 
island, and to the surviving Manxmen the northern part, on 
the understanding that none of them were to have any here- 
ditary claims to possessions, but that he himself was to be the 
only proprietor. We shall see in the sequel what use was 
made of this summary arrangement of the northern conqueror, 
by a more civilized but not more arbitrary ruler, many cen- 
turies later. Godred Crovan reigned sixteen years, and was 
evidently a sovereign of that aggressive and overbearing yet 
commanding temperament which in that age was characteristic 
of the Northmen. He conquered Dublin and great part of 
Leinster, and is said to have held his Scottish neighbours in 
such subjection that they did not dare to build vessels with 
more than three bolts in them. He died in 1093, leaving 
three sons, Lagman, Harold, and Olave Kleining, of whom 
the first was his immediate successor. ‘The only incidents in 
Lagman’s reign are quite in keeping with his age, in its evil 
side as well as its good. His brother Harold having rebelled 
against him, Lagman caused his eyes to be torn out; but, 
repenting of this barbarous deed, he resigned his kingdom, 
*‘ put on the sign of the Lord’s cross,” and set out for Jeru- 
salem, where he died. The third of the brothers, Olave 
Kleining, was still too young to be trusted with power. In 
this difficulty, the chiefs of the Isles had recourse to Marchadh, 
or Murrough O’Brien, King of Ireland, whom they asked to 
send some fit man of the royal race to be their king till Olave 
should be grown up. King Murrough unfortunately made 
choice of his nephew, Donald Mac-Teige, who, it is said, had 
already given great trouble in his own country, and of whom 
probably he wanted to be rid. As might have been expected, 
Donald, though he received many wholesome admonitions 
from his uncle before he started, ruled very tyrannically, till 
the people, being unable to endure it any longer, drove him 
out after three years. During the remainder of Olave’s minor- 
ity and absence, the times were as unsettled as usual in the 
island. First we hear of a Norwegian chief, Ingemund, 
holding sway for a brief period, and, like Donald, making 
himself intolerable by his tyranny ; then of a civil war between 
the North and South of the island, decided by a battle at 
Santwat, in which the North had the advantage. From the 
names of the leaders, Other and Macmaras, Norwegian and 
Celtic respectively, Professor Munch thinks this must have 
been an attempt on the part of the Manx to shake off the 
Norwegian yoke rather than a fight between Northern and 
Southern Islanders. There is a vague story of the women of 
the South having rushed out in the midst of the mélée fo help 
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their own people, in memory of which the privilege of be- 
queathing one-half of their property, independently of their 
husbands, was given them by Manx legislation, whereas 
the women of the North could similarly dispose of only one- 
third. 

An episode of more importance in Manx history was the 
temporary subjugation of the island and of its dependencies 
by Magnus, king of Norway, who invaded it in 1098, and 
also conquered the isle of Anglesey. He resembled others of 
the half-piratical princes of his race, and was probably not 
inferior to any of them in courage and abilities, as he certainly 
was not in ambition. He resolved to attempt the conquest of 
Treland; and connected with this an amusing story is told in 
the Chronicles. King Magnus sent a pair of old shoes to 
Murrough, king of Ireland, with the insulting message that 
his majesty was to carry them on his shoulder through his hall 
on Christmas-day, in token of subjection. King Murrough 
made answer that he was prepared, not only to carry the shoes 
on his shoulders, but to eat them, rather than that Magnus 
should ruin a single province in Ireland. If this incident 
ever took place, King Murrough had the best of the joke in 
the end. ‘lhe Norwegian envoys brought back to the Isle of 
Man a glowing account of the delightfulness of Ireland, of its 
fertility and the salubrity of its climate. King Magnus com- 
manded a fleet to be assembled for the invasion, but proceeded 
with sixteen ships on before to reconnoitre the country. He 
disembarked, and having imprudently allowed himself to be 
surrounded by the Irish, was slain by them, and is buried near 
the Church of St. Patrick’s, in Down. 

The young prince Olave Kleining had meanwhile been re- 
siding at the court of Henry I., of England, whose grand- 
daughter, Afreca (daughter of Fergus, lord of Galloway), 
became his wife. When King Magnus had perished in Ireland, 
Olave returned to his island-kingdom, was gladly welcomed 
there, and reigned for forty years. The island still remained 
a fief of Norway, and Olave accordingly did homage for it, 
and was crowned at Drontheim. His long reign offers few 
events of importance. He met with a violent death; a rebel- 
lious nephew of his, Reginald, struck his head off with a 
battle-axe, having watched his opportunity in a conference 
held at Ramsay. 

In the days of Olave’s son and successor, Godred II., the 
kingdom of Man was divided. A restless chieftain, his brother- 
in-law, Somerled, lord of Argyle, was invited over by Manx 
traitors, and fought a great naval battle with Godred in 1156. 
This resulted in the cession to him of the Out-Isles, 
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or Hebrides, which thence became a separate principality. 
Godred II. married an Irish princess, Finola, daughter of 
MacLoughlin, and grand-daughter to King Murrough, already 
mentioned. He died in 1187, and was buried in Iona. His 
eldest legitimate son, Olave, surnamed the Black, being but 
ten years of age, the Manx made his half-brother, Reginald, 
king, as it was not uncommon in those troubled times for that 
member of a royal house to succeed to the throne who was 
supposed to be best able to defend himself and his people. 
As far as regards bravery, Reginald probably yielded to few of 
his contemporary princes. He seems to have thoroughly kept 
up the traditions of the old Norwegian sea-kings, and it was 
his boast that for three continuous years he had never in- 
habited a house, but had always been on board his ship.* 
Reginald’s reign, however, a long one, was greatly disturbed 
by rival claims set up on the part of his brother Olave; and 
the inability of the little kingdom of Man to stand unsupported 
among its powerful neighbours became very apparent. 

In 1211 Reginald became the liegeman and vassal of John, 
king of England; and eight years later, at the suggestion of 
the Apostolic Legate Pandulph, and following John’s example, 
he similarly became a feudal dependent of the Holy See, doing 
homage as such to Pandulph, who represented Pope Honorius 
III., and was at the time Bishop-elect of Norwich. In the 
instrument by which this arrangement was effected, King 
Reginald promises, for himself and his heirs, to hold the Isle 
of Man in fee from the Roman Church, and to pay as a tribute 
twelve marks sterling yearly to the Roman Church at Furness 
Abbey. This was accepted by the Legate, who then gave 
back the kingdom of Man to Reginald and his heirs, to be 
held as a fief in the name of the Roman Church; and invested 
him with it by a golden ring. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark, that not a few instances of this feudal transaction occur 
in medieval history; the kingdoms of Aragon, Scotland, and 
Naples, are instances in point; and no one who impartially 
studies the annals of strife and bloodshed which make up the 
history of Europe for so many centuries can wonder at power 
naturally falling from the hands of such barbarous rulers into 
those which represented to the world supreme order and law. 
However, the remoteness of the Isle of Man, and the utter 
confusion of its affairs, seem to have rendered its feudal con- 





* Compare the boast of Ariovistus in Cesar: “Quum vellet congrede- 
retur: intellecturum quid invicti Germani, exercitatissimi in armis, qut 
inter annos XIV tectum non subissent virtute possent.”—Cesar : De Bell. 
Gall., i. 36. 
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nection with the Holy See little operative ; indeed, the manner 
in which the kings of Man became vassals, first of one power 
and then of another, backwards and forwards, in the course of 
the middle ages, is one of the most curious features in their 
history. 

To return to King Reginald’s fraternal difficulties. Olave, 
by way of some compensation for the loss of the throne, to 
which he had the prior claim, was made by his brother lord or 
the island of Lewis. This proving too barren a settlement 
for the support of himself and his followers, he came to the 
Isle of Man to petition his brother to divide the realm with 
him. Reginald unscrupulously seized him, and sent him off 
to be kept in prison by William the Lion, king of Scotland, 
at whose death, in 1114, he was set at liberty, and soon after 
went on pilgrimage to the shrine of S. James at Compostella. 
On his return he was received in a friendly manner by Regi- 
uald, and again established in his poor lordship of Lewis. 
This reconciliation, however, was followed by fresh strife, in 
which great wrong was done and suffered. For private re- 
venge (because he had divorced her sister), the queen of 
Reginald set her son Godred on attempting to murder Olave. 
Olave, with the help of Paul Balkason, Viscount of Skye, suc- 
ceeded in making his nephew prisoner, but was unable to save 
him from the barbarity of his ferocious ally, who caused him 
to be blinded, and otherwise treated in the most savage 
manner. <A division of the kingdom was attempted for a 
time between Olave and Reginald. Civil war again arose, the 
south of the island siding with Reginald, the north with 
Olave. To pass over long details, the struggle ended in a 
battle fought near the Tynwald Mount, in which King 
Reginald was slain. His body was removed for burial to 
Furness Abbey. It does honour to the character of Olave 
that he showed himself grieved for the death of his brother, 
from whom he certainly had received great injustice. How- 
ever, according to the chronicle, he took no steps to avenge 
it. 

Notwithstanding the homage which his predecessor had 
rendered for the Isle of Man to the Holy See, Olave appears 
still to have submitted to the Norwegian suzerainty. Haco, 
king of Norway, appointed Uspak, a grandson of Somerled, 
to whom he gave his own name, Haco, king over some of the 
Sodor islands, apart from Man. On this chieftain being slain 
in attacking the island of Bute, Olave and the Norwegians 
again divided the kingdom, he taking Man, and the Sodor 
isles, exclusive however of those held by the Somerledian 
line, being given to Godred Don, son of his brother, King 
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Reginald. * Olave also became, to a limited extent, the liege- 
man of Henry III. of England, undertaking for certain con- 
siderations received from the English monarch, the duty of 
defending the English and Irish coasts on both sides of 
St. George’s Channel. Olave died in 1287, and was buried in 
Rushen Abbey. He had three sons, Harold, Reginald II., and 
Magnus, successively kings of Man. Harold at first attempted 
to throw off the Norwegian yoke, but in the end completely 
acquiesced in it, and was confirmed by the king of Norway in 
the possession, not only of Man, but of all the islands, held by 
his predecessors Godred, Reginald, and Olave, and received his 
daughter in marriage. He and his bride were wrecked near 
the Shetland isles in returning from Norway in 1249. The 
marriage, indeed, had been preceded by a calamity which must 
have caused gloomy anticipations in the minds of many as to 
the fate of the royal pair. Only a few days previously a terrible 
fire had devastated the greater part of the city of Bergen, 
where the wedding was celebrated. The brother of Harold, 
Reginald II., was assassinated at Rushen, after reigning but 
a fortnight. There was then a brief usurpation by a son of 
Godred Don; but ultimately Olave’s son Magnus was appointed 
by the king of Norway king over all the islands, like his father. 
This Magnus was the last king of Man of the descendants of 
Godred Crovan in the male line. There were altogether nine 
kings of Man of this dynasty. Magnus, in 1264, did homage 
for his kingdom to Alexander III. of Scotland, who for many 
years previously had shown a desire to make this acquisition, 
finding it no doubt inconvenient that the Norwegian crown 
should exercise so powerful an action close, as it were, to his 
very doors. Two years later, a treaty was signed at Perth 
between the Norwegian and Scottish kings, by which the 
former ceded Man and the islands to the Scottish crown, 
reserving, however, the jurisdiction of the church of Drontheim, 
and the possession of the Orkney and Shetland islands. 

The Isle of Man did not long remain subject to Scotland, 
Edward I. soon appearing on the scene. He recognized the 
claim of a female descendant of Godred Crovan, Alfrica, who 
married an English nobleman, Sir Simon de Montacute, who 
became lord of Man by deed of gift from his wife, and was 
succeeded in the lordship by his son and grandson, both named 
William de Montacute, earls of Salisbury. The history of Man, 
at this period, inspires us with little feeling but that of pity. 
It was mortgaged by the second of these Montacutes to 





* On the subject of these divisions, see Prof. Munch’s note on the 
Chronicle of Man and the Sudreys, vol. i. p. 191. 
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Anthony Bec, Bishop of Durham. In Edward II.’s weak 
reign no fewer than three of his favourites held it at different 
times,—the brilliant but worthless Piers Galveston, Gilbert 
MacGascall, and Henry de Beaumont. The third Montacute, 
who was crowned King of Man in 1344, sold his kingdom to 
Sir William Scrope, who was attainted in 1899. Fortune next 
placed this fickle crown for a moment on the head of Henry 
Percy, Earl of Northumberland (the father of Hotspur). At 
last a more stable dynasty came in. A daring and adven- 
turous knight, who had distinguished himself at Poitiers, and 
was one of the most valued adherents of Henry IV., Sir John 
Stanley, received from that monarch the grant of the kingdom 
of Man, to be held by him and his descendants upon the feudal 
service of presenting a cast of falcons to the kings of England 
on their coronation-day. 

There is extant a Rescript of great interest addressed by 
Pope Pius II., in 1458, to Thomas Stanley, Lord of Man, 
grandson of Sir John Stanley above mentioned, in answer to 
a petition addressed by him to the Holy Father. Thomas 
Stanley had stated in this petition, that, like his predecessors 
in the island, which of hereditary right belonged to hin, he 
was earnestly desirous that the Catholic faith should increase 
therein; but this could not be unless the races and peoples 
and settlers in the island abstained from attacking the neigi- 
bouring territories, and unless likewise the neighbouring 
princes and peoples abstained from molesting the Isle of Man: 
but on the contrary, that it was being often harassed by inva- 
sions and spoliations, although there was no just cause of war,— 
Thomas and the islanders having no quarrels with their neigh- 
bours aforesaid. He suggested that these marauders, and 
the islanders themselves, if they did the like, should incur 
ecclesiastical censures. He added, that the island had been 
honoured from the remotest times by relics of saints it con- 
tained, and that it had been commonly called, even up to the 
time of his petition, “the Holy Island.” Pope Pius II. 
complies with this petition, and the greater excommunication 
is promulgated against any such disturbers of the peace, even 
though kingly, ducal, or princely in rank; and communities 
or places to which they might withdraw are placed under 
interdict. This document is very lengthy: its tenor quite 
shows that the Pope recognized Thomas Stanley’s position 
as lord of the island. 

Although, strictly speaking, these princes of the House of 
Stanley were kings of Man like their predecessors, yet that 
title began to be dropped. The second Earl of Derby, fifth 
of that line in the sovereignty of Man, declared that he pre- 
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ferred rather to be a great lord than a petty king; and he also 
had the feeling, probably well-founded, that his liege-lord, 
the king of England, might entertain some feeling of jealousy 
at the regal title’s being held by his vassal. The earlier lords 
of the house governed the island chiefly by their lieutenants. 
The long wars and tumults and troubles of which we have 
given a sketch, had reduced it to a lamentable state; and 
of this Camden, in the sixteenth century, gives a vivid 
idea, when he tells us that, in his time, there were not six 
houses in the island that had two stories. As regards the 
administration of justice, the Isle of Man affords, in those early 
days, a parallel to times as remote as those of the heroic ages 
of Greece. The judges, styled Deemsters, as they still are, 
decided according to what were called breast-laws ; that is to 
say, customs of which they were supposed to be the depo- 
sitaries, and which did not exist in writing. It was only in 
1636 that Lord Strange, acting for his father, the sixth Earl 
of Derby, ordained that these “ breast-laws ” should be com- 
mitted to writing. 

Whilst the material condition of the island may have been 
better under them than it was in the wild days of Godred 
Crovan, we are far from thinking that, on the whole, the rule 
of the Stanleys was for the happiness of their subjects. Of 
the twelve lords of that house who held sovereignty in Man, 
the most remarkable was undoubtedly James, seventh Earl of 
Derby, commonly called “the Great Earl,”? who was the 
Lord Strange whom we have just mentioned. His history 
enters largely into that of the civil wars of the reign of 
Charles I., within the sweep of which it also brought the 
Isle of Man. He was almost a typical specimen of the great 
Cavalier nobleman, of the shape which, at that period, the 
idea of the true knight had assumed, and joined with it that of 
the feudal lord, of which practically he was the only remaining 
example in England. As a servant of the Crown nothing 
could be more loyal, more high-minded, more unselfish than 
his character. It stands in noble contrast to the jealousy, 
vacillation, and insincerity of the unfortunate monarch whom 
he served; from whom, nevertheless, he could not be alien- 
ated for a moment, even when subjected to ill-usage that 
must have been galling to so proud a spirit, conscious of that 
true devotion which enabled him in the end to meet an un- 
merited death in so lofty a manner. He may be regarded 
with Ormond and Montrose as among the chief of those 
gallant men who threw round the Stuart cause that halo of 
fidelity and honour which kept it glowing even for a century 
after their time, and which ministered, even generations later 
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still, half their beanty and splendour to the romances and 
poetry of Scott. But we are obliged to qualify this large 
measure of just praise to the Great Harl of Derby by a dif- 
ferent estimate of the same personage when we come to con- 
sider him as Lord of Man. He resided in that island for some 
time in 1643, and managed it with consummate skill, which 
cannot be better described than he himself has described it in 
a memoir in the form of a letter, which is amongst the most 
valuable monuments of Manx history. Finding the island in 
a state of much excitement, the Earl says :— 


I appointed a meeting in the heart of the country, [at the Tynwald Mount, ] 
where I wished every man to tell his own grievances, and I would give them 
the best remedy I could; by which I thought those that had entered into 
any evil design against me or the country might have time to find some 
excuse for themselves by laying the blame and charge upon others. And 
thus I chose rather to give them hopes, and prevent their falling into violent 
measures before I could be provided for them ; and indeed I feared many 
were engaged by oath and covenant after the new way in Scotland, and that it 
would not be easy to make them sensible of their error. Nevertheless, matters 
were not so ripe as I could have wished; and it was not amiss even to 
address myself to the chief actors in the business, telling them that somebody 
was to blame ; and that it would be an acceptable service in those who could 
bring them out of it, and if the common sort could be persuaded of their 
mistake, it would hinder any further inquiry into the business. Upon which, 
some really confessed their faults, and discovered to me the whole design, 
by which I made one step in dividing the factious, remembering the old 
proverb, Divide et impera. Upon each parish giving me a petition of their 
grievances, I gave them good words, promising to take the same into consi- 
deration, upon which they appeared easy, and departed. 


The Earl describes another meeting which he held at Peel 
Castle, as follows :— 


I expected much wrangling and met with it, but had provided for my own 
safety, and, if occasion were, to curb the rest. Many busybodies spoke 
Manx only, which some officiously said should be commanded to hold their 
peace ; to which I objected, for I came prepared to give them speech, having 
very good experience that these people are their mother’s children, loving to 
speak much, and should be dealt with accordingly, giving them liberty to 
put themselves out of breath, and they will be the sooner quiet, and the 
more content if you deny them after much speaking, than if you prevent it. 
I resolved to give them liberty of speech in their own way, for to reason 
with them was in vain, provided they crossed not my motions, which I was 
careful should be just and lawful, and to bring my designs to pass, I had 
spies among the busy ones, who, after they had spoken sufficiently ill of my 
officers, began to speak well of me, and of my good intent; to give them all 
the satisfaction their grievances required ; that they were assured, I loved 
the people, and that if any man were so unreasonable as to provoke me, they 
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would run to great hazard, as I had power to maintain my actions, from 
which there was no appeal. 


For all this we must not judge the Earl too harshly. We 
must imagine him simply as a Russian noble among his half- 
civilized vassals—the comparison is made by an old historian 
of the Isle of Man, and might easily be developed. Conceive 
such a noble, even of recent days—for it is but yesterday 
that serfdom was abolished by the present emperor—bred up 
in all the Machiavellian refinement he might learn in St. 
Petersburg, and paying a brief visit to his estates on some 
remote frontier. With a mind as elevated in certain directions 
as the Earl of Derby’s, the sense of the immense chasm that 
separated his serfs and himself, unsoftened by any of that 
feeling of kindred that existed between a Highland chief and 
his clansmen, would as naturally cause this selfish and artful 
management as it caused reckless violence in ruder days. In 
some respects the earl held very statesmanlike views for his 
island. He contemplated improving it very extensively by 
manufactures, which he hoped might make the houses grow 
into towns, the towns into cities. He conceived the idea of 
establishing a university in the Isle of Man; and had his 
career not been cut short, these ideas might have filled a great 
space in history. They are painfully contrasted, however, as 
we shall presently see, with the narrowness of his views in 
another point, of greater importance to a nation’s welfare than 
manufactures, or even than the higher education. 

The popular grievances which the Manxmen had brought 
before the Earl, principally referred to certain claims of the 
Protestant clergy, especially as regarded testamentary law 
and tithes. There were also complaints against engrossers 
of corn, and other matters on which it is unnecessary to enter. 
But one measure there was which the Earl was able, the more 
easily, because of the attention given to these other grievances, 
to carry into effect, which bore disastrous fruit for very many 
years. It appears that his officers in the Isle of Man had 
made the discovery that the lord had an indefeasible right to 
the landed property in the island, in virture of the long obsolete 
arrangement, already mentioned, made at the time of the 
Conquest by Godred Crovan, six centuries before. The 
people had hitherto held their property from the lord by what 
was called “the tenure of the straw,’ by verbal cession, 
without any charters, but still regularly transmitting it from 
father to son. In case of failure of heirship, in the direct line, 
proclamation used to be made for three successive Sundays for 
the next of kin to assert his tenant-right. They were now 
cajoled (for no other word can be used) into a compromise, by 
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which they resigned their property into the hands of the lord, 
and received it back on a lease of three lives, thus rendering 
their descendants, after no great number of years, mere 
tenants-at-will, without the slightest interest in the property, 
or motive to improvement. The unfair nature of this trans- 
action became immediately apparent when the chief deemster, 
who had been the first to surrender his own estate, obtained 
an Act of Tynwald, reinstating him in his former possession. 
The consequence of the islanders holding their lands on so 
precarious a tenure naturally was, that agriculture was 
neglected, scarcity was frequent, famine sometimes occurred, 
and the people devoted their energies to the business of 
smuggling, for which their position, both political and other- 
wise, gave them peculiar facilities, and which long degraded 
the society of the Isle of Man, and injured the resources of the 
Empire. At length, under the persuasions of the Protestant 
Bishop Wilson (so celebrated on other accounts in the ad- 
vanced school of Anglicanism), James, tenth Earl of Derby, 
and last Lord of Man of that house, annulled this iniquitous 
arrangement, by what the Manx call the Act of Settlement, 
and look upon as a kind of Magna Charta of the island. 
In 1651, the year after the great Earl was beheaded at 
Bolton-le-Moors, the Isle of Man was surrendered to a Crom- 
wellian force by the lord’s Receiver-General, William Christian, 
called by the Manx William Dhone, or “ Fair-haired William,” 
though the Countess of Derby, who had previously made an 
heroic resistance in the siege of Latham House, was in Rushen 
Castle at the time. The Parliament then gave the island to 
General Fairfax, who held it for nine years. When the Stuarts 
were restored, the house of Derby regained possession ; and, 
two years later, the then Earl of Derby ordered William 
Christian to be proceeded against, on a charge of insurrection 
against the Countess of Derby, alleging also, that this crime 
was aggravated by its being instrumental in the death of the 
lord, The House of Keys was carefully packed, seven of the 
twenty-four being displaced for more willing instruments. 
The defendant declining to receive his trial, an old statute of 
1422 was preferred against him, by which malefactors refusing 
to abide trial were to be deemed to forfeit body and goods. 
Upon this statute he was sentenced to be shot, without,any trial 
at all; and the sentence was executed accordingly at Hango 
Hill, a fort near Ronaldsway. This tragedy left deep memories 
in the Isle of Man, is celebrated in Manx ballads, and has 
furnished to Sir Walter Scott a turning-point in the romance 
of “ Peveril of the Peak.” ‘There can be no doubt that it was 
a high-handed act of revenge, which no charges could justity, 
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when the law, in cold blood, eleven years after the events, was 
so violently strained to carry it into effect. Such mockery of 
justice shocked even the government of Charles II., to which 
a petition was made after Christian’s execution, and the matter 
was heard before the King in Council, the Earl of Derby 
himself being compelled to appear. The two deemsters 
principally concerned as instruments, were ordered to be com- 
mitted to the King’s Bench, and restitution of his estates to be 
made to the heirs of Christian. The punishment of the 
deemsters is believed to have been relaxed, and the Earl of 
Derby appears to have undergone no punishmeut at all, except 
the solemn declaration of the supreme tribunal, that blood had 
been unjustly shed, but for which it had ordered so very 
imperfect an expiation. From the curious Manx ballad, of 
which a translation is given in the introduction to “ Peveril of 
the Peak,” it may be gathered that an evil fate was observed 
to pursue the families of those who had been agents in this 
unhappy business. 

At the death of James, Eari of Derby, in 1736, the lordship 
of Man passed to the Scottish family of the Dukes of Atholl, 
descended in the female line from the seventh earl. The British 
Government had long—and it must be said with considerable 
reason—been dissatisfied with the state of things in the little 
principality. It had become, partly from the cause already 
stated regarding the tenure of land, partly from the duties on 
the importation of foreign goods into the island being settled 
by the Manx legislature itself, a centre of smuggling trade on 
quite a large and formidable scale, in which the capitalists of 
the island were systematically engaged, which was tacitly per- 
mitted by the authorities, and in which the common people, 
being addicted to seafaring habits, zealously assisted. Then 
again, the insular legislature, in 1736, had passed a most ill- 
advised measure, called the Protection Act, by which persons 
prosecuted within the island for foreign debts could only be 
held to bail for the forthcoming of such eftects as they held 
within the island. Debts, in fact, contracted in Great Britain 
or Ireland, were not recoverable in the Isle of Man. The 
shrewd and well-informed historian of Man, Mr. Train, says 
of this Act, that “ this was the law which rendered Man, for 
nearly a century afterwards, the sanctuary of the unfortunate 
and profligate of the surrounding nations, who flocked thither 
in such numbers as to make it a common receptacle for the 
basest of their kind.” If such a miserable state of things 
(and we are not aware that it is denied by any writers) could 
be remedied by the feudal lord of the island being made, 
according to feudal law, to restore his title to the authority 
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from which it was originally derived, we do not see how the 
change could reasonably be complained of, however painful it 
must have been to the Dukes of Atholl to part with such a 
jewel out of their coronet. In 1765, after long resistance, the 
lord submitted to surrender, with certain reservations, his 
rights to the Crown, by an Act called the Act of Revestment, 
receiving in compensation at first but £70,000, but ultimately 
a much larger sum. The Duke of Atholl, son to the last lord 
of Man, was made governor-in-chief of the island, which 
dignity he held for above fifty years. During the latter part, 
however, of that time, his tenure of office was rendered far 
from comfortable, in consequence of the violent opposition of 
the Manx to efforts made by the Duke and his nephew, the 
then Protestant Bishop of Sodor and Man, to maintain certain 
of their interests in the island; the former asserting his an- 
cient manorial rights, the latter a claim to tithes on all green 
crops, which claim he was compelled to abandon, in the pre- 
sence of very dangerous popular tumults. In the end, all the 
remaining privileges of the ducal family were disposed of to 
the Crown, in 1829, for no less a sum than £416,000. The 
Duke retired to Scotland, and died at Dunkeld in 1830. 

Since that date, the affairs of the Isle of Man have been 
administered by a lieutenant-governor, the ancient institutions, 
however, being still retained. It will be remembered that 
these are principally of Norwegian origin, the people being 
mixed, the bulk probably of Celtic stock, but with a strong 
infusion of Scandinavian. The legislature consists of the 
House of Keys, of which there are twenty-four members. 
Originally, eight of these represented the Out-Isles, and six- 
teen the Isle of Man,—how named at first does not appear ; 
but, in 1422, it was declared by the Deemsters and the House, 
that the twenty-four Keys “ were dependent on the lord’s 
pleasure, and were not a necessary part of the government.” 
This excited such violent discontent among the people that 
the governor thought it prudent to yield; and, in 1430, six 
members were allowed to be chosen out of the six sheadings, 
and from each of the six the governor elected four. Notwith- 
standing the great control thus exercised by the Government 
over the elections, the House of Keys generally was on the 
popular side, and did their best to resist the encroachments of 
the lord in the sixteenth century. 

Latterly, vacancies in the House of Keys were filled up by 
the governor, from a list of names furnished by the remaining 
members ; but, in 1867, a reform was introduced, and the 
members are now chosen, by popular election, from ten elec- 
toral districts, Only in April last, still greater changes were 
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in agitation,—the ballot, and even female suffrage; but so - 
little do our papers notice Manx affairs, that the present writer 
is unable to say whether this was carried into effect or not. 
The conservative element is, however, so strong in the island 
that it was improbable they would. The statutes of the 
House of Keys are promulgated, and its more solemn meetings 
held, on the Tynwald Mount, several times mentioned, an 
ancient Norwegian barrow among the mountains near Peel; 
and thousands of tourists flock annually to witness this sin- 
gular relic of remote times,—the governor seated under a 
canopy on the summit of the mound, and the House of Keys 
and other authorities of the island on the steps underneath. 
In the monarchical days of Man, the king had his barons, 
chiefly the great ecclesiastics of the island, and of certain 
English, Scotch, and Welsh monasteries closely connected with 
it; namely, the Abbots of Furness, Bangor, Saballs, St. Bede’s 
in Copeland, and Whithern in Galloway. The preamble of an 
ancient statute-book, probably of the first year of the fifteenth 
century, states that the laws collected in it were confirmed by 
the Hon. Sir John Stanley, knight, king and lord of the same 
land of Man, and others his predecessors, as by all barons, 
deemsters, tenants, inhabitants, and commons of the same 


land. It may be presumed that the share borne in legislation 
by the last-mentioned members of the House would resemble 
that of the body of the Greeks in the old heroic assemblies 
described by Homer, in which the chiefs deliberated, and the 
commons shouted approval : 


«a ’ ~ 
we Epa’. of & dpa wavreg émiaxov vieg "Axawv. 


The judges are the Court of Deemsters, of whom there are 
two, one for the north and the other for the south of the 
island. The antique character of this institution may be judged 
of by the oath administered to the Deemster on entering office. 
It runs as follows :— 


By this book and by the holy contents thereof, and by the wonderful 
works God has miraculously wrought in heaven above and on the earth 
beneath in six days and seven nights, I do swear that I will, without respect, 
or favour, or friendship, love or gain, consanguinity or affinity, envy or 
malice, execute the laws of the Isle justly between our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen and her subjects within the Isle, and betwixt party and party, as the 
herring’s backbone doth lic in the midst of the fish. 


The jurisdiction of the Deemsters chiefly relates to debts, 
contracts, and criminal informations in the first instance, but 
they are consulted by the insular government on all difficult 
legal questions. The administration of justice by this ancient 
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magistracy seems to give satisfaction to the islanders. For 
cases of treason and felony, there is the Court of General Gaol 
Delivery, presided over by the Governor, and in which trial is 
by jury alone. The system of selecting the jury is elaborate, 
and is described as admirably adapted to give the accused an 
impartial trial. In the old times, the bishop, as member of 
the council, sat among the judges, but withdrew if the sen- 
tence was to be death. In sucha case, the Deemster demanded 
of the foreman, in the Manx language: Vod fir charree 
sole? * May the man of the chancel sit?” If the foreman 
replied that he might not, that was equivalent to a verdict of 
guilty, and sentence was pronounced accordingly, as soon as 
the bishop had retired. There is moreover a Court of Chan- 
cery, of Exchequer, and a Court of Appeal, called “ the Staff 
of Government,” in which the Governor is ew officio sole judge. 
The latter quaint appellation is probably derived from the 
oath taken by him on accepting office, which is no less re- 
markable than that of the Deemsters. He is sworn “ to deal 
truly and uprightly between the Queen and her subjects in 
the Isle of Man, and as indifferently between party and party 
as this staff (an emblem of authority which he holds upright 
in his hand) now standeth,’? Again, the classical reader will 
be reminded of the “ great oath” of Achilles by his sceptre, 
in the Iliad. 

It may be doubted whether any other country in modern 
Europe can exhibit legal ceremonies of so archaic a type as 
this. That, however, would be of small consequence, if the 
system to which they belong were obsolete, and its mainte- 
nance no longer for the welfare of the interesting people by 
whom it has been so remarkably preserved. Some obser- 
vations bearing on this question, by a great political thinker, 
may be worth quoting here. In his speech “On the Econo- 
mical Reform,’’ Burke reasons as follows :— 


When a government is rendered complex (which in itself is no desirable 
thing), it ought to be for some political end which cannot be answered other- 
wise. Subdivisions in government are only admissible in favour of the 
dignity of inferior princes or high nobility ; or for the support of an aris- 
tocratic confederacy under some head, or for the conservation of the fran- 
chises of the people in some privileged province. For the two former of 
these ends, such are the subdivisions in favour of the electoral and other 
princes in the Empire ; for the latter of these purposes are the jurisdictions 
of the imperial cities and the Hanse Towns. For the latter of these ends 
are also the countries of the States (Pais @ Etats), and certain cities and 
orders in France. These are all regulations with an object, and some of them 
with a very good object. 9 

L 
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We suppose the case of the Isle of Man came originally 
under the first of the purposes here enumerated by Burke. 
Its separate jurisdiction was in favour of the dignity of an 
inferior prince. But the result clearly proved that, in its 
perfect form, it was unfavourable to the welfare of the empire 
in which it was included, and hence, indirectly, but very 
highly, unfavourable to the subjects of the petty prince him- 
self. The evil, however, having been removed, it was wise 
to allow the good still to operate. And that good is one 
which has strangely escaped so great a statesman in this 
summary view of the subject. Certain institutions may have 
come into existence simultaneously with national life, may 
have grown with its growth and strengthened with its 
strength. It would be most unwise as well as most cruel to 
abolish these without necessity, or substitute others for them, 
for which the people might not be fitted. Small nation as the 
Manx are, they are as individual a people as any for whom 
distinct existence is a possibility, and they cherish that indi- 
viduality and the singular institutions that have so strangely 
been preserved to them, with a tenacity with which it would 
be imprudent as it is wholly unnecessary to meddle. Let us 
hope, therefore, that none of that passion for political sym- 
metry, love of centralization, and rage for change, that so 
ruthlessly and irreparably swept away, for example, in France, 
many a valuable and interesting provincial government that 
needed but correction and adaptation to have made it still 
bear good fruit for centuries, will ever be applied to the Isle 
of Man. 








Art. VII—THE SCHOLASTIC DOCTRINE OF 
SCIENCE. 


Institutiones Philosophice quas tradebat in Collegio Romano Dominicts 
Patmieri, 8.J. Rome. 1875. 

La Filosofia Antica dal P. Giuserre Kieutcen. Roma. 1865. 

DP Histoire de la Philosophie Allemande. J. Witum. Paris. 1849. 

Brownson’s Quarterly Review. Oct.,1875. New York. 


E have endeavoured, in a late number, to describe S. 
Thomas’s theory of knowledge. In doing so, we passed 

by, or dropped out of sight, the variations to which, in the course 
of ages and the growth of contending schools, the great funda- 
mental doctrine has been subjected. Desirous as we were to 
show its reasonableness, its natural and satisfactory explanation 
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of what every man feels, we should have done unwisely had we 
paraded difficulties, or suggested inopportune doubts. A doctrine 
of any kind must be first understood before it can be submitted 
to argument. But we had no thought of leaving our exposition 
unfinished, nor of omitting that comparison with other systems 
which must always be the test, not indeed of truth, but of 
scientific truth. And it will perhaps be acceptable to those who 
are interested in the Scholastics, if we review very briefly the 
objections of more recent philosophers. 

The truth, we are told, is one, half-truths and difficulties are 
innumerable ; just as there can be only one centre of a circle, 
whilst the points in the circumference are beyond our reckoning. 
Is there any means of bringing the objections to our present 
theory under some few general heads? Possibly many such 
means are given; but we will content ourselves with applying 
one which the purpose of the theory itself affords. What does the 
theory aim at doing? It aims, without doubt, at such an expla- 
uation of human knowledge as may allow of the possibility of 
science, and uphold the certitude of the enunciations of reason. 
We will add, for caution’s sake, that the science which we de- 
clare possible must be confined within limits, limits imposed by 
human nature, and the essential imperfection of every created 
being, and that the certitude which we defend is compatible 
with much incidental error, mistake, and obscurity. But, so 
much conceded, it is clear that objections may be raised against 
both these affirmations. It may be urged that the theory of 
the Scholastics would prevent the acquisition of any science, for 
it distorts the scientific method, and cannot direct us to the 
truths which science absolutely requires. And again that it 
imperils certitude, for knowledge which comes to us by abstrac- 
tion must always be subjective, since the abstract is not the 
real, and what is not real can only be the creation of the mind. 

Our comment on these objections may be begun with 
the remark that we cannot apply the words knowledge and 
science indiscriminately. To do so, indeed, would confuse 
all our reasonings with ambiguities, and expose us to the 
influence of opposite and conflicting theories. Knowledge is 
certainly of two kinds, the sensible and the intellectual. Who- 
ever denies this must be prepared to cast in his lot with Hegel or 
Comte. For all our thoughts, feelings, and sensations, if re- 
ferred to one kind of knowledge, must flow from one source. 
If from the intellect, we have idealism, of which the most 
systematic exposition—nay, in some respects, the clearest—has 
been bequeathed to an admiring posterity in the works of Hegel. 
If from the sense, we can hardly rest satisfied with the crude 
and scattered observations of mere eighteenth century writers, 
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such as Locke, Hartley, and Mill; it will much more accord with 
the spirit of the age if we learn to revere Positivism. Under pain, 
therefore, of going into melancholy exile and breathing the 
intellectual atmosphere of Berlin—just now somewhat un- 
healthy,—or, of casting away the better part of us and wor- 
shipping Comte, we are bound to distinguish between know- 
ledge and knowledge, as, up to this present period, all mankind 
have been wont todo. But even this will not suffice. 

All knowledge appertaining to the intellect is not science, else 
every one who can understand a sentence might be called a 
scientific man, every one who can count four would possess the 
science of mathematics, and every one who knows the difference 
between right and wrong would be a moralist. Nothing can 
be plainer, at first sight, than the well-founded distinction 
between the knowledge of the common people, ordinary, un- 
realized information, and the high elaborate culture of the few 
who have devoted themselves to science. At first sight, we 
say, for on reflection it will appear that these are only two 
degrees of knowledge, differing in perfection, but occupied with 
the same objects, and using the same instruments. The faculty, 
which from the age of Kant has been looked upon as two several 
powers, the Reason and the Understanding, is in the eyes of the 
Scholastics only one faculty, that of Intellect. If we attend to 
the argument, we shall very likely admit the conclusion. 
“‘Objectum intellectis est enset verum.” This was the principle 
from which the Scholastics reasoned. Now, all things, whether 
necessary or contingent, generic or individual, have, in some way 
or other, the note of Being, and therefore of Truth. They all 
agree in this, that they allow ofan ideal reproduction, by which 
the mind can gaze upon the world and learn to know it. 
Hence it is one and the same faculty which ideally represents 
both the material and the immaterial, one and the same which 
knows the event of a day, and the moral truth which must 
ever be exempt from old age and decline. The process which 
ends in knowledge may not be the same for all the objects 
known, byt, say the Scholastics, that which is known in every 
object is the same intelligible aspect, is being in a higher or a 
lower gfade. But, S. Thomas goes on, there is nothing, and 
can be rege: which is so contingent as not, in the light of 
this or Ahat relation, to be necessary. Even the chance occur- 
rence f to-day is necessary if referred to its immediate causes. 
And’so with everything else. In fact, whatever can exist has 
an essence, and all the parts of essence are allowed to stand in a 
fixed relation to one another, such, that when they are realized 
in nature, we can infallibly predict that certain qualities will also 
be present, or at least the capacity of them. This is how all 
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that the mind knows may be brought down, even if indirectly, 
to universal and necessary statements. Everything, namely, de- 
pends for its explanation on the use of such statements, and 
suggests their application. But whatis science, if it be not the 
combination of universal and necessary principles? Rightly said; 
whence it follows that the difference between science and vulgar 
knowledge is of another sort from that between intellect and 
sense. Nevertheless, it would be ruinous to sound principles, 
if, without more ado, we suffered all knowledge in the reason to 
be called science. The distinction, however fine and super- 
subtle, must be carefully observed. All universal and necessary 
judgments, all abstract terms and universal ideas are on the 
way to be science; but they do not at once belong to science. 
They are, as we shall see, only the beginnings of that perfect 
and reflex* knowledge to which we commonly attach this de- 
signation. So that when the scholastic theory undertakes to 
guarantee the possibility of science and the certitude of know- 
ledge, it leaves an opening for two arguments, allied but not 
identical. Or, to put the same thought in a different form, 
these are two tests which will separately make trial of the 
doctrine. If it cannot stand them both, it must be pronounced 
false; and we, to our infinite regret, shall have to begin once 
more our search after truth. 

In the foregoing observations we have assumed that some 
principles, at any rate, are necessary and universal; indeed, we 
have directly stated that whatever primarily appertains to the 
intellect is marked with these properties. How else could the 
intellect be defined as the faculty of science? But is not this 
in the teeth of prevailing views at home and abroad? Have we 
not all been witnesses of the great, the almost miraculous con- 
version of English literature and science to the empiricism of 
Stuart Mill, the large-minded, clear, and undeniable theory of 
Induction? True, there are still in the land descendants of 
Shakespere, Milton, and Sir Thomas More; nor has England 





* The word reflex, as applied by the Scholastics to the action whether of 
sense or understanding, is used technically, but not as the moderns use it. 
Reflection takes place, they say, whenever the mind thinks its own thought, 
that is, makes its first thought the object of a second. Thus it first thinks 
the idea “ Man” as it views the real individual now present to it ; after- 
wards, it dwells, not upon the object viewed, but upon the idea, apart from 
its object. The first term of the mental operation is a reality, the second, 
the reflex term, is the product of that operation. This is called “ ontological 
reflection.” Psychological reflexion” views the thought not simply as a 
thought, but as a modification and affection of the thinking subject. We 
may further remark that the Scholastics place a like reflection in the will, 
“ Objectum voluntatis est ipsum velle.” Sense does not reflect, except in an 
imperfect and inchoate manner, which we need not, just now, go into, 
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ceased entirely to be the home of Platonic thought, where may 
flourish still the poetry which is finely touched, because of its 
spiritual and religious musings. But has not the strife between 
higher and lower ended in the triumph of a scepticism more 
thorough, and a materialism more plausible, than the grossness 
of the eighteenth century knew how to devise? Has not the 
age given in to the eloquence of Belial as he expatiates upon the 
narrow concepts of Utilitarians, to whom Plato was a Dialec- 
tician, and poetry a scarce allowable diversion from the study of 
averages, and the law of supply anddemand? It may be so; 
but still, we are bold to maintain our own creed. If nothing is 
necessary, at least there is something beautiful, and we will 
cling to that. Ifno principles are unchangeable and eternal, it 
is pleasanter and more like human nature to imagine for our- 
selves the ideal world, in which these, under a happier fate, might 
still have been. Speaking plainly, we say that the theory of 
Phenomenism is an outrage upon the deep convictions and the 
most certain intuitions of the rational soul. It is contradictory 
to the experience of every day, to the voice of mankind, and to 
the admissions which, in spite of themselves and unwittingly, 
are made by all who rebel against the light within. Therefore 
our contention is not with such men. To those who deny the 
existence of a higher knowledge, we have no answer to give; 
they do not believe in the universal or the necessary, and can- 
not be supposed to require a faculty for its apprehension. 
Moreover Catholics are not at all tempted by the abject phi- 
losophy of sense. For it is abject, even when its defenders are 
possessed of all the qualities which adorn genius ; though it be 
tricked out with the eloquence and varied knowledge of the day, 
it does not cease to be philosophic atheism, the denial, in truth, of 
whatever things have a beauty beyond the reach of sense.* But 
when a Catholic goes wrong in speculation, he, for the most part, 





* We do not mean to say that Phenomenists are at once and of necessity 
committed to a denial of the supersensuous. They may allow the same 
value —that is, none at all, objectively—to both sorts of experience, to the 
experience of the spirit as to that of the senses. Thus, Professor Huxley 
would lead us, through the “slough of materialism,” to the enviable repose 
of scepticism, or the philosophy of the unknowable. But to say that our 
understanding is not and cannot be true, amounts to its permanent ostracism. 
It is easy, or anyhow it is possible, to believe that matter is a delusion, and 
still to practise virtue: but the spiritual will not long coexist with the 
belief that truth and virtue are themselves a delusion. Make a people 
atheistic or sceptical, and you will speedily be called upon to welcome the 
Age of Reason—as it existed in France under the Committee of Public 
Safety. A man whose powers of endurance are strong, may perhaps, for 
honour’s sake, stand upon his head, and persuade himself that nature meant 
him to do so; but not even in Laputa could a whole nation be thus cruelly 
demented, 
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errs by excess; in morals, he will be a Stoic, holding an 
impossible doctrine of love, in metaphysics he will defend the 
intuition of the Essence of God, or some lofty dream of an 
Ideal Being present to the soul. And it is to such as these 
that we would specially address ourselves, striving to put before 
them the prudent, and, as we venture to think, the satisfying 
theory of S. Thomas. 

Rosmini has propounded a law, which, with an exception, 
or rather a limitation already mentioned, we are willing to 
adopt. In constructing a theory, he says, no more ought 
to be assumed and no less, than is just sufficient to explain 
the phenomena. This is quite legitimate, if we remember 
that all theories must bear a proportion to the intellect 
which they address, and may thereby find a boundary which 
they cannot overpass. No theory, in order to be true 
and sufficient, need be absolutely complete. But, waiving 
this for the present, we see at once that the difficulties of 
the scholastic theory are, according to Rosmini’s canon, of 
two descriptions. The Phenomenist objects that in admit- 
ting a principle of abstraction different from that of Locke, 
we take too much; the Idealist objects that we take too 
little. Enumerate the facts as they occur, and register them : 
you have the science of the Phenomenists. But for this 
abstraction is not necessary. On the other hand, even when 
you have abstracted, the Idealist asks for some principle 
not given with the aid of experience, and will not be content 
till you allow him his innate ideas, or vision of the un- 
created. To him it appears that abstraction, by itself, 
is good for nothing. Our chief contention must be, it 
seems, with this ancient school which claims, we think with 
hardly sufficient justice, to have Plato for its founder. 
Dare we push the analysis far enough, we would show how 
every such school is at one with the fundamental principles 
of Hegelianism. But this might render the discussion too 
abstract for our present purpose. For it is not to be supposed 
that the many who believe in the necessity of an ideal vision 
are aware of the logical tendency of what they say. And to 
unravel their obscurities, to fix upon the positions which they 
might choose to hold, in any case and against whatsoever argu- 
ments, would carry us out of our way. Be it enough, if we take 
their objections to our own theory and show that they are 
unfounded. After much consideration we have concluded 
that there are none of any weight except the two we have 
specified. 

Before trying to answer them, it will be well to indicate 
one other difficulty which we cannot promise to meet, as 
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it does not lie against the general theory, but only against 
a particular form in which it has been held. The faculty 
of abstraction is called the Intellectus Agens, and its function, 
in the technical language of the schools, is to produce the 
species impressa. Is it then a faculty distinct from the 
substance of the soul, and does it make, in some mysterious 
way, those spiritual forms or ciéwAa which inhere in the other 
distinct faculty, the Intellectus Possibitis? For if all this 
is true, we are in the midst of difficulties. What are these 
different realities? How do they come into existence, and 
what possible connection can they have with an intelligible, 
hyperphysical relation like knowledge? This is the objection 
which F., Palmieri develops in his recent work. It holds, 
whatever be its worth, against the theory which for many 
hundred years has been taught in the schools of 8S. Dominic. 
But it does not concern us here; for, however it be solved, 
the theory of abstraction remains intact. For our own part, 
we do not desire to go any further into the matter, though 
it is certainly most interesting. But we have so explained 
the passages hitherto quoted from S. Thomas as to relieve 
them of the burden, undoubtedly a heavy one, of the real 
distinction between substance and accident. All the followers 
of thie Saint believe in a faculty of abstraction, and describe its 
chief function in pretty nearly the same words, It is a further 
inquiry whether this is a real accident, distinct if not separable 
from the soul. It is, in any case, a real mode, or formality, 
or attitude, and involves the reality of the perfection by which 
it operates. In the face of the grave difficulties which beset the 
question, and the conflict of authorities, ancient and modern, 
it cannot need that we should express an opinion. The con- 
troversy turns upon one of the most abstruse facts in nature ; 
but since, happily for us, it cannot include the denial of those 
special phenomena upon which we rely for our defence of 
Scholasticism, it may be suffered to remain in the background. 

2. Thus much in the way of introduction. We will now 
take in hand the alleged difficulties. The first of them has 
been brought forward by writers of such opposite opinions, 
so they seem to the uninstructed eye, as Spinoza and Gioberti, 
to say nothing of the multitude in Germany, who have 
followed after Spinoza and given to his Pantheism a somewhat 
more attractive appearance. Science, it is said, is a knowledge 
of the immutable and eternal laws of the universe. How can 
it arise from mere contingent abstractions,—the enumeration 
and comparison of fleeting unstable units? The individual 
is subject to time and space; he comes into view and passes 
onward into the darkness from which he emerged. And 
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science does not regard him, it regards the necessary, the 
fatal, the everlasting One, which alone is commensurate with 
so high and broad a vision. Assuredly, this is no thought 
of a modern English_ mind, it has the ring of another voice 
in its echoes, and comes from a world which the ordinary 
opinions of society would not permit us to enter. But what is 
it worth as against our own theory ? 

To give a complete answer, we must try to understand what 
we mean by science. It is the more necessary because, at 
the present moment, the view taken of science by a majority of 
educated men is anything but creditable to the enlightenment 
of theage. In the objection, we are almost informed that there 
is only one real science, and this, in fact, is the cardinal error 
of the school we are opposing. We begin, therefore, by 
saying that there are many sciences, of differing range, 
capacity, and perfection. And this is the testimony of the 
world in general. For, as culture increases, and experimental 
knowledge gets a larger scope, there is a simultaneous growth 
of sciences, which may, of course, be closely connected with 
each other, but are distinct and independent, with separate 
objects and peculiar instruments. How far they admit of 
being brought into one great all-embracing science we may 
consider in another part of this paper. But for the present 
it will be necessary to fall in with the common judgment, and 
to suppose there are many sciences. What then is a science? 

There is another word, of Latin origin, applied very happily 
by I’. Newman to a whole or a partial science. He calls it a 
“speculation.” This is equivalent to the word Sewpfa, which 
means a vision of something that the bodily sight cannot attain. 
It is an illuminative reach of doctrine which brings into unity 
of thought the scattered and dissevered facts of our daily expe- 
rience in one or other department of life. It is the ideal 
expression of one truth which is already to be come upon in a 
thousand differing, perhaps discordant combinations, and which 
needs to be restored to harmony in the mirror of an intelligent 
nature. The facts may be numerous, diversified, and incon- 
stant; they may be subtly concealed from observation, or 
huddled away in the multitude of facts which are like them, 
but are not they. When found, they may be of so delicately 
fine a constitution as to need the most careful handling, or may 
present an adamantine front and defy our best efforts to discover 
how they are made. Hardly anything surpasses the labour of 
investigation except the still more difficult task of explanation ; 
and though facts are said to be stubborn, it is certain that they 
are also impalpable and light, escaping from our hands when 
we attempt to scrutinize them. And yet we are in possession 
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of some scientific truth, and cannot be shaken from our hold 
upon it. But this is by the bye; we are to speak of analysis 
later on. ; 
Science, therefore, demands the knowledge of a number of 
truths which admit of being arrayed in order, and, at last, of being 
referred to some higher essential truth, which holds them all in its 
compass, and gives a reason why they are, each of them, reason- 
able. The Scholastics have named this the “ formal definition ” 
of an object, and in this they agree, so far as words go, with 
the doctrine of their modern adversaries. Both apprehend that 
there is some proposition, some affirmation,’ from which may 
be deduced every assertion that can be made about a given class 
of objects,—an ideal formula which will explain everything, 
almost to the last fibre, though at this point the Scholastics 
stop short, and will not grant that we can adequately explain 
any object whatsoever. Why not, will be shown in the sequel. 
Thus it appears that all science depends on real definitions 
by which we learn the essence, the “ quod quid est” of the 
object we contemplate. But how do we come to know the real 
definition? And when we have gained it, how do we proceed ? 
In a word, what is to be held about the method of Science? 
Suppose an ardent youth upon whom the poet has impressed 
his dictum that “the noblest study of mankind is man,” and 
possessed with a desire to learn the science of Anthropology ; 
how is he to begin? The Scholastics answer that science results 
from a conjunction of analysis and synthesis; that analysis must 
come first and synthesis next, and that this is the only method 
which consorts with the dependent state of our intellect in this 
lower and earthly life. Their opponents declare that with such a 
method science is impossible; that, even allowing a multiplicity 
of sciences, nevertheless, all knowledge is synthetic, and ana- 
lysis cannot be admitted at any stage or moment in the progress 
of the human mind, or, at all events, only as the dialectic recoil 
upon the first synthetic judgment. It is evident that we have 
now reached the vital question in dispute, the point which 
separates, once and for all, the school of synthetic intuition, 
Ontologists and Idealists, from the school of S. Thomas. 
Grant that the whole order of knowledge is synthetic, and you 
cannot keep out the doctrine of a primitive intuition of God. 
Assert the previous necessity of analysis; it follows that we 
learn every science by abstraction from the objects of sense. 
So, then, real definitions are the life and soul of the various 
sciences ; they must be acquired, either by analysis—that is, by 
abstraction—or by intuition of some pure essence in itself. 
Which is it to be? 
We assert with S. Thomas that they are not acquired by the 
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intuition of immaterial being. Let us explain. Intuition is 
properly defined as as immediate knowledge of an object, and 
may be predicated both of sense and intellect. Originally, 
indeed, it meant the direct perception of sensible things made 
visible to the eye, and was afterwards transferred to the intellect, 
which may, of course, be in direct relation with a purely intel- 
ligible object. Thus we can conceive of the soul as knowing 
itself in itself, and becoming the first term of its own know- 
ledge. The eye cannot perceive itself, used the ancients to say ; 
but the soul can reflect upon the soul, and view its own self face 
to face. As mistake and confusion may arise, and have arisen, 
in this very important subject, we would beg to call the reader’s 
attention to a distinction which must now be pointed out. 

Intuition is, we have said, immediate knowledge. But this 
is of two kinds. For the intellect may be conceived as reaching 
to its object without any intervention of sense, or only by the 
help of previous action in the lower faculties. In the former 
hypothesis, the substance or essence will be visible in its entirety 
and will reflect upon the mind a perfect and adequate expres- 
sion of itself. In the latter, there will be partial and im- 
perfect revelations of the object, depending in their nature and 
excellence upon the senses employed. This knowledge might 
certainly be called mediate, had not that term been appropriated 
by the Scholastics to information derived entirely from analogy. 
But it is better to speak of our intellectual knowledge as 
immediate or direct, so long as its primary object is the sub- 
stance of sensible things, not the substance under every possible 
aspect, but in so far as it is manifested through the veil of sen- 
sible phenomena. For, it is clear that our first intellectual 
act terminates not in the sensible as sensible, but in the sen- 
sible which is also intelligible,—in this, at the very least, —if 
not in some higher object. 

Let us, then, carefully discriminate these two sorts of intui- 
tion. One is admitted by the Scholastics, the other is rejected. 
Intellect, aided by sense, has a direct knowledge or intuition of 
sensible things, and predicates of them that they are, in proper 
signification, reality, essence, cause. This may be called 
analytic intuition. Principles founded upon it are said to be 
known intuitively, since they come to us through the com- 
parison of terms which have been gained by simple apprehen- 
sion. But the intuition of the Ontologists is not dependent 
upon sense, it embraces everything which is intelligible, whether 
in the material world or beyond it, and is therefore direct and 
immediate in the highest degree. Not then the direct know- 
ledge of sensible appearances, nor of the substance as showing 
through them, but of the pure essence in itself, this is what 
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they mean by the ideal vision or the primary intuition. Only 
the supersensible in and by itself is exempt from mutability, 
is eternal and necessary ; and if science is to exist at all, it must 
begin, they say, from the vision of an absolutely necessary 
object. We will call this synthetic intuition, because it is the 
foundation of science, which, according to Spinoza and Hegel, 
is purely synthetic. But the scholastic intuition, we repeat, is 
the immediate cognition that certain principles are necessarily 
true, and again it is the simple apprehension, not of anything 
in its ideal fulness, but of a sensible reality in some one of its 
aspects. 

This explains how we most earnestly defend intuitive princi- 
ples against the Phenomenist and yet refuse to admit the ideal 
intuition when it is proposed as the origin of science. Our 
intuition is analytic, Hegel’s is synthetic, ours depends upon 
abstraction, his must be called transcendental. Other dif- 
ferences will make themsclves felt as we proceed in our 
reasoning. 

_Our proposition must now be sufficiently clear to allow of 
its being proved. If, we say, the possibility of science depends 
upon the ideal vision, we are bound to give up science, for the 
vision has not been granted to us. Man, in this life, has no 
intuition of a pure supersensible object. 

In the first place, this would imply the knowledge, not of an 
abstraction, as the Ontologists admit, but of a reality. Now, 
it is further agreed that this reality must be either the subject, 
or the object. It is certainly not the subject, not the thinking, 
intelligent soul. For our knowledge of the soul is most imper- 
fect, and so far as it is scientific is not possessed by all man- 
kind. But pure, intuitive knowledge is from its nature perfect, 
and, as the basis of human reason, should, in the hypothesis, be 
common to all. The nature of our knowledge of the soul at 
once declares the origin from which it springs. Every single 
assertion we make concerning it partakes of analogy: poetry, 
literature, philosophy, and religion, all employ metaphors and 
symbols, and never, at any moment, say what is purely 
spiritual, though they are dealing with a spiritual thing. But, 
even if our knowledge were intuitive, still the soul is contin- 
gent, is not eternal and unchangeable. The German philo- 
sophy itself distinguishes between the empirical Ego, and the 
Idea or Object of Immutable Science. The following words from 
Schelling,* though written at a time when his views had under- 
gone much alteration, express what was certainly felt, and 
sometimes admitted, by both Fichte and Hegel: “ Our con- 
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sciousness of self is by no means the consciousness of that 
Nature which pervades all things. It is simply owrs, and does 
not include in itself a science of all Being. This universal 
Being remains as foreign to us and as impenetrable, as though 
it were in no relation with us at all.” This means what 
has been conceded, nay insisted upon, by Hegel, that the 
Infinite Self-consciousness is only to be found in the whole 
cycle of things, not in the petty and closely-confined spirit of any 
single man. The course of history is needed in the Hegelian 
philosophy for the very purpose of lifting up the absolute to a 
knowledge of itself; and not any one epoch of history, much 
less any individual mind, though it were Raphael’s or Plato’s, 
can be regarded as holding the fulness of that knowledge. All 
ages and all minds must be taken together before we arrive at 
its adequate measure. Whence it is clear that the vision, 
however manifest, of what is at best a contingency—the Pan- 
theists would say, a transient phenomenon in which the abso- 
lute is for a moment determined—that such a knowledge 
cannot present us with the synthetic origin of science. Still 
less can we seek for it in the reality of the sensible world, 
which is on a lower level of perfection and has no stability. 
Therefore, the primitive intuition must reach to the first and 
greatest reality, the Infinite and Necessary Being whom we, 
indeed, call God, but whom the moderns, denying His per- 
sonality, have robbed of perfection and styled the Absolute. 

It is by no means our wish to reiterate the arguments which 
for the last fifty years have been directed in Germany, France, 
Italy, and Spain, against the perilous doctrine of the natural 
intuition of God. Whatever the disguise in which this error 
is clothed, it may always be detected by its arrogant pretence 
to lift man above the angels themselves, and give him a vision 
which they have only through the free grace of God, and not 
through any essential or natural attribute of their own. Argu- 
ments, as might be expected in a matter which immediately 
touches our inward sense and consciousness, are accessible on 
all hands. We will content ourselves with pointing out the 
exact quality of those claims which the Ontologists make for 
themselves. 

The first intuition, which is in the direct order, is always 
said to be confused, implicit, obscure. Thus, according to 
Hegel, the first conception of Being is devoid of predicates, it 
is as though we saw nothing, and, in fact, may be called 
a vision of Nothing, since it offers the mind only an empty 
formula which needs to be afterwards filled up, and, as it were, 
made fruitful. So, too, Gioberti: the reason why his readers 
cannot discover the intuition in themselves is because it is ob- 
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scure and undefined. Some one has even quoted the remarkable 
words of S. Bonaventure which occur in the “ Itinerarium 
Mentis in Deum,” “ videntur sibi nihil videre” ; and though 
the chief authorities in Catholic philosophy will not allow that 
the saint was an Ontologist, these words certainly describe the 
intuition of the Ontologists. 

So, again, if we rightly understand Dr. Brownson, the objec- 
tive vision of the Idea, which Idea is God Himself, “as the 
intelligible, or facing our intelligence,” bears upon it the same 
character of vagueness and vacuity. And in all the theories of 
the Ideal Being which we have seen put forth, the initial and 
fundamental view is said to be indeterminate. This is why we 
need experience, analysis, the dialectic movement of thought, 
We should be always in a state of quiet and serene contempla- 
tion, like Brahma as he floated in sleep for a thousand ages, if 
we possessed a clear vision of the Infinite, Eternal, and Neces- 
sary. But all this is a proof that there is no such intuition 
at all. 

It has been demonstrated, many times over, that this direct 
and immediate knowledge should be like a simple act of appre- 
hension, and therefore should be one, simple, clear, full, and 
self-evident. It cannot be vague, for its object is the One 
Reality which does not admit of being multiplied or scattered 
abroad, is that Reality which is infinitely one, the Monas, 
whose nature and essence cannot be divided. Nor yet again 
can the intuition be confused, for its object is infinitely simple, 
and confusion arises from the perception of many different 
objects, or different aspects in one object, which are not 
distinctly enumerated. The hypothesis does not permit us to 
hold that we know God by the reflection of His one infinite 
perfection in the orders and genera of the created world. 
But, apart from that reflection, the Divine Essence is the 
fulness of Being, and the mind which apprehends God is 
thereby gazing into the depths of infinitude, not playing with 
an empty formula. So that the vision cannot be centred on 
the vast inane, the negation of determinate being, the sky 
in which is no light, no day-spring to herald the approach of 
the sun. Much less does the perfect knowledge of God require 
to be perfected yet more by the shadowy additions of our poor 
and feeble experience. Hence it is only a subterfuge to tell us 
we see God, but cannot descry His Essence, for what is He, 
but Essence? And if the veil be removed and He faces our 
intelligence, what is this but to see Him face to face, and to 
know even as we are known? If it were granted us to see 
Him, Who is no abstraction, no mere idea, no genus or species, 
but the living, eternal, ineffably simple Truth, the Una Summa 
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Res, the Una Unitas, of whom the Church sings, we should 
not be now disputing about the value of our notion of Being, 
any more than we could dispute at noonday about the existence 
of the sun. This is perfectly plain; so plain, that no amount 
of difficulty in the theory of knowledge would drive us to 
Ontologism as an alternative. 

It may be useful, however, to mention some other argu- 
ments, the cogency of which is to us very apparent. Granting 
the intuition, which, as affirmed by the mind, becomes 
the first principle of knowledge, we do not understand the pos- 
sibility of error, on the one hand, nor of progress in knowledge 
on the other. The reason of both these assertions is the same. 
The vision, we say, expresses the Sum of all reality or truth, 
not because God is all things, but because He contains, after 
an infinitely perfect manner, the perfection which all things 
imitate. This being so, mistakes become impossible to an 
intellect which enjoys the Divine illumination, for, as the 
rule and standard of truth is always present, the mind has 
only to make the comparison between type and antitype, and 
it at once discerns what is the relation between them. In 
like manner, progress in knowledge, as this phrase is generally 
understood, would be out of the question. For by progress we 
mean not simply adjusting what we have already known, but 
learning something not contained in our previous knowledge. 
And how could this be, if we directly beheld, in synthesis, 
the whole of reality ? This, indeed, is what renders experience 
useless in the theory of the Ontologists, and makes it so 
difficult for them to reconcile their principles with the tenour 
of everyday life. 

Hitherto we have framed our arguments on the supposition 
that the vision of the Absolute, or of God, is the vision of an 
infinite Being, whose perfection is by the necessity uf His 
nature with Him and in Him from the first. To know Him 
would be, assuredly, to possess the amplest form of science, 
and to be independent of the slow and painful experience which 
is, at present, the condition of all our mental acquisition. The 
ideal formula would be full, not empty nor deficient; its 
intensity, if we may borrow a phrase from logic, would be the 
greatest conceivable, since it would be nothing less than 
Infinity itself. As we cannot possibly arrogate to ourselves 
this supernatural grace, the perfect beauty of perfect appre- 
hension which is implied in the Beatific Vision, the Ontologists 
have always drawn that distinction which we have met and 
answered above. But suppose we take them at their word ; 
suppose the initial principle of the order of knowledge is a 
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vague indeterminate formula—we can at once exclude their 
method and their theory. According to them, the whole order 
of knowledge is synthetic, or at least synthesis precedes 
analysis. What does this mean? It means that all our 
syllogisms are deductive, in the scholastic sense of the term, 
namely, are drawn from causes to effects. Now, we say that 
if we are to descend in this way from higher to lower, the 
first formula, judgment or principle, cannot be vague or empty. 
To begin with, a vague formula is, by its nature, abstract, it is, 
as we should like to repeat very often, a mere algebraic expres- 
sion which has its value assigned from without, not by evolu- 
tion from within. The principle of identity, A is A, or even, if 
you like, A is B, does not tell us the worth of its terms, nor 
consequently the worth of their relations. Imagine a man 
trying to deduce a science from one such principle, given to 
him, of course, in the primitive intuition, but referring to 
nothing in particular, and especially not referring to an 
immutable supersensuous object ! 

Nor is the formula of Gioberti a whit better furnished for 
its task. “ Ens creat existentias,” will be the principle of a real 
science, only on the assumption that we know the Absolute 
Being in Himself, and know His attributes in their simple 
unity, that we know also the innermost essence of the one 
created thing—why not of the whole universe ?—which is set 
before our gaze. But then the formula ceases to be abstract and 
empty, it is full to overflowing; and even if capable of being 
viewed in its parts, would show them in itself, not received 
in experience and acquired from without. All knowledge would 
then be scientific, and progress, if it could exist at all, would 
be the inward development, or, more strictly, the immanent 
act of a true and adequate synthesis. This is what Hegel also 
would wish his knowledge to appear; but the slightest thought 
will convince an unsophisticated reader how far he has wandered 
from the truth. Our knowledge grows by accretions and 
additions, grows with the widening of experience, which is the 
laborious intuition we gain for ourselves. Since, therefore, even 
Gioberti must begin from an empty principle, or manifestly belie 
common sense, it seems that in spite of all efforts to the 
contrary, the synthetic order must come in the second place. 
“ Nihil dat quod non habet ” ; the vague formula contains no 
reality, and, therefore, can lead to no reality. This is the 
inevitable conclusion: if all our knowledge rests on a first 
principle, which is nothing but the expression of indeterminate 
identity, why, of course, we know nothing whatever. Fichte has 
hit the mark, and we are become the dream ofa shade, except that 
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the shade itself is an illusion.* The ancient myth of Ixion and 
the cloud is the meetest of all types of the barren, misty, and 
unhallowed science which the daring of our modern thinkers 
has bestowed upon us. 

In this dilemma must Ontologism always find itself. Either 
we grasp the Real in that vision or only the Ideal. The Real 
is God—not that we could so speak in accordance with our 
acknowledged principles, for there are many realities besides 
God—and the immediate knowledge of God is perfect science, 
which we manifestly do not possess. The Ideal, on the other 
hand, since it is no reality, and is not derived, in this hypothesis 
of Pure Intuition, from the knowledge of any reality, is simply 
the most abstract of terms or judgments, the term Being, the 
judgment Identity. But an abstraction not abstracted is an 
absurdity, and the result of an empty formula is only the value 
of X in unknown terms. Either then we have always and 
everywhere perfect science, or we have never any knowledge 
at all. This is that perpetual oscillation between Rationalism 
and Scepticism which is the commonest infirmity of modern 
thought. For consider: the human mind is capable of making 
for itself universal judgments, but only, as we shall show 
further on, by means of abstraction from the real sensible 
objects which are present to it in experience. If these judg- 
ments be referred immediately to the Infinite Being, they 
must be supposed to give us the knowledge of all mys- 
teries, supernatural as well as natural. But when the mind 





* The passage we allude to has been often quoted, but it will bear quoting 
again, for it deserves to be had in everlasting remembrance as the confession 
of an adventurous and undaunted Rationalist, whose only law had been his 
own will and pleasure. Here truly is “vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself, and falls on t’other side.” The words occur in Fichte’s book, “ Ueber 
die Bestimmung der Menschen ”:— 

“,There exists nowhere anything which endures, either within me or 
without me, but only a ceaseless change. I know absolutely of no being, 
not even of my own. There is no being. I myself know nothing and am 
nothing. Images or phantoms there are: they are the only thing which is, 
and they know themselves after the manner of images. Images which 
hover and pass by, without there being anything by which they pass, 
which are connected through images of images; images wherein there is 
nothing imaged or shadowed forth, which have neither aim nor meaning. 
I myself am one of these images, or rather I am not one of them, but only a 
confused reflection of them all. All reality changes into a wonderful dream, 
without a life to dream of, without a spirit to dream, a dream which is 
collected and gathered up in a dream of itself. Intuition is a dream ; 
Thought—the source of all the being, and all the reality which I picture to 
—_* my own being, my own force, my own end—is the dream of that 
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draws back from the nefarious assumption, then it speaks like 
Faust :— 


Den Gittern gleich ich nicht : zu tief ist es gefiihlt, 
Dem Wurme gleich ich, der den Staub durchwuhlt. 


Its glory has been exalted to the heavens, and suddenly it is 
brought low, even to the dust. It raised up what was but an 
abstraction to be the perfect sum of knowledge, now it forgets 
the reality from which it drew the abstraction, and believes 
that nothing is firm, that all things are in perpetual movement, 
and the truth has ceased to be. But we must not lose ourselves 
in these reflections. 

It is usual, in controversies of this kind, to employ not only 
direct but also indirect arguments. These latter furnish a test of 
truth which cannot be overlooked. But we have had reasons 
for not betaking ourselves to those which many Catholics have 
urged against Ontologism, and which are drawn from the neces- 
sary connection between the doctrine we are here combating 
and the tenets of Pantheism. We are profoundly convinced 
that there is, and must be, this connection, but it would be 
foreign to our design to insist upon it. One word, however, 
may be said touching the formula of Gioberti. It expressly 
declares the fact of Creation. How then can it be Pantheistic? 
We observe, in answer, that the formula, considered as the first 
principle of all knowledge, is undoubtedly Pantheistic, but is 
also contradictory. It is made up of two parts: the intuition 
of Infinite Being, and the intuition of creatures in their relation 
as creatures to their Creator. Ontologists assume that every 
intelligence possesses, as an essential element of knowledge, 
and by necessity of nature, the vision of the true and real 
Infinite. This granted, we argue, that whoever predicates 
divine attributes of a creature makes that creature God. Now, 
to assert that every intelligence is by nature endowed with the 
vision of Infinite Truth, is to take one of God’s attributes, His 
necessary and natural cognition of Himself, and to transfer it 
to the creature. Therefore, the intuition, if asserted in the 
natural order, must lead to Pantheism. 

Any other formula which makes our knowledge all synthetic 
does not, of necessity, end in Pantheism, for it may assert an 
intuition, not of God, but, for instance, of the Ideal Being. 
But even then the question remains, “ What is the Ideal 
Being?” Is it a reality? We are brought back to Pantheism. 
Is it an abstraction nc$ founded on reality ? We cannot escape 
scepticism. To us, therefore, it seems certain that any synthetic 
formula not due to abstraction, must issue in one or other of 
these very unpleasant conclusions, 
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But what have we made out in all this reasoning? Briefly, 
that science depends upon real definitions; that these cannot 
be given to us in a primitive intuition of the Infinite, for we 
do not possess any knowledge which would correspond to that 
intuition ; whilst the only vision which the Ontologists defend 
is vague and confused, consisting in a mere abstract judgment 
which neither includes nor requires anything real for its 
foundation. But scientific definitions are real: then they have 
their source in the vision of reality. But not of uncreated 
reality, nor yet of the soul which understands. Therefore of 
the only reality left, namely, the sensible world.* As, moreover, 
the definition when gained must still be expanded through a 
series of deductive syllogisms, we perceive that there are two 
stages in the acquisition of every science, one of induction and 
one of deduction; or, if we choose to vary our terms, the pro- 
cess of resolution or analysis and the process of composition or 
synthesis. First, we come to know the principles, and next we 
apply them. 

3. Thus we are led to the theory of science, which has ob- 
tained in the schools of Christendom, and the first sketches of 
which may be seen in the works of Aristotle. It is not due to 
the imaginative ability of men who were practically ignorant of 
their subject; on the contrary, it evinces a close attention to 
the nature and results of the sciences already known; and it 
has received an unexpected confirmation from the quarter 
where praise can hardly give rise to suspicion. The physical 
sciences have availed themselves largely of this method: to it 
they owe the progress which they are making every day, and 
the reason why philosophy has been so fruitless in German 
and England is no other than this, that the combination of the 
two processes has not been rightly performed, or has been almost 
neglected. We have, therefore, some warrant for thinking that, 
in this point the Scholastics have been true to nature. 

They begin by drawing a distinction between ordinary know- 
ledge and scientific knowledge. The former comes to us 
naturally, that is, by the common course of the world, in 
which, on the one hand, intellect develops of itself when the 
body has attained a certain perfection ; and, on the other, sen- 
sible facts, by their clearness and persistency, arrest our atten- 
tion, even when we have not proposed deliberately to consider 
them. In a word, there are some obvious facts which strike 
everybody, and the mind, even of the rudest, begins to notice 





* We do not think it necessary to discuss the curious question to which 
Averroes led up, whether, viz, we possess an immediate knowledge of some 
angelic nature, 
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things of its own accord. This knowledge cannot possibly be 
reflex, since it is a first act of the intellect, and reflection 
always supposes a previous act. It is true that, as time goes 
on, even ordinary people reflect on themselves and their doings, 
but this reflection is very imperfect, because it does not last 
long, and does not separate the elements of the previous know- 
ledge one from the other, but takes them all in a mass. Whilst 
this is the only reflection employed, we cannot be said to pos- 
sess scientific knowledge; at the best we may learn by practice 
a certain dexterity in judging, and may come to be shrewd or 
sagacious in our estimate of the concrete and the particular. 

Of this vulgar knowledge some principles are certain and 
self-evident : such are the canons of thought which we discuss 
in Ontology, as for instance, the principle of contradiction, the 
principle of the sufficient reason, the principle of substance. 
And, again, some facts are evident, so as not to admit of doubt, 
as the existence of the thinking subject, the existence of a world 
without us, and the various occurrences which fall under our 
immediate cognizance. So, too, the canons of reasoning are 
self-evident, and are known, not always consciously, but as the 
Scholastics put it, actu exercito, that is, when they are en- 
ployed in a determinate subject-matter. Again, the spontane- 
ous employment of these premises will often provide us with 
conclusions which so plainly follow upon them, that to hesitate 
about accepting the results would be the same thing as deny- 
ing the premises. One conclusion of this sort gives us 
the principle of authority which is the foundation of history, 
and an indispensable aid to the progress of science. We may 
have then a number of facts and principles for less than the 
asking, and these are the beginnings of science. Observe too, 
that we take for granted the certitude of ordinary knowledge, 
we suppose it may be true, even though its truth is not re- 
flected on; it has what F, Newman would call interpretative 
certitude. But it is not yet scientific analysis nor synthesis. 
It is a large assortment, so to speak, of miscellaneous infor- 
mation, got together with no particular design, and no way 
reduced to system or arrangement. 

Knowledge comes to us every hour, and unless we choose 
to take pains over it, there it will remain, scattered through 
the treasure-stores of the memory, but subject to no law, 
and without the light of measurement and order. Such is the 
mind of the greatest number, leaves torn from a variety of 
books, holding the most important and the most trivial expe- 
rience in juxtaposition, and the whole strung together by such 
slight threads as are furnished by succession in time and space. 
There are conclusions, judgments, and apprehensions, all 
thrown together; there is no science. 
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Now the faculty which supplied us with the first apprehen- 
sions is, as we have shown, the faculty of abstraction. After 
abstraction came apprehension; after that the comparison of 
several apprehensions; after that the various affirmative or ne- 
gative judgments. What was the object of all these operations ? 
If our r easoning has been correct, the objet was something in 
the world of sense with which our lowest faculties of know- 
ledge had come into contact. It was not certainly the entire 
universe: who indeed could be so absurd as to affirm it? But 
the object of sense might be a collection of many individual 
things, and it usually isso. These will gradually be distinguish- 
ed, and the several units will then make themselves apparent, 
even to the sight and touch, and before the mind has begun to 
operate. Little by little, the senses increase in range, acuteness, 
and accuracy; they may be helped by instruments, which mul- 
tiply their power a thousandfold; and this is the foundation 
of scientific experiment in the world of matter. 

But it cannot be denied that there is a like progress in 
the sphere of intelligence. The habitual knowledge of self 
(the sensus intimus) tells of what we do within ourselves, 
not in the way of pure intuition, but with an admixture of the 
phenomena which belong to the imagination, and to whatever 
lower faculty is concerned with our inward workings. Here 
again we have at first a confused multitude of facts, so con- 
fused that it requires a practised habit of reflection to dis- 
criminate the elements, and assign to each its proper function. 
But training will gradually enable us to do this, at least in 
a measure, and self-introspection will give us the promptness 
which can only be gained for the senses by the applications of 
art. Thus we have the foundation of scientific experiment in 
the world of mind. 

Ars longa, vita brevis, said the ancients: we have a thirst for 
knowledge, and desire to investigate all things, but our time 
upon earth is short. If we are to learn any science at all, we 
must fix our attention upon some one thing, and endeavour to 
find out its nature. When we know that, we shall have attained 
at least one real definition. The spontaneous growth of the mind 
has presented to us only a confused picture, but one of very 
great extent. We begin by a division of labour, and take some 
part or section of the whole as the object of study. Generally, 
we shall be likely to fix upon something to which custom has 
attached a single name, for our wish is to get at the simplest 
thing possible, and to isolate that from the rest. So we may 
propose to ourselves the consideration of man, of the soul, of 
any species of animal or plant. But observe that the unity is 
provisional, we take it on hearsay, or we have happened to see 
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the object in that particular light; or, again, it may really be 
a unity in nature; but still we have no reasons to give why 
it should be so. This first very rough division is the com- 
mencement of that deliberate and finely pursued analysis 
which, in the course of ages, has given us the thousand sciences 
of which we now boast. Compare the brief enumeration in the 
dialogues of Plato, or the curriculum of the Middle Ages, with 
the programme of a German university. Our analysis has 
gone so far that it threatens us with an endless series. The 
infinitesimal and the microscopic have already won a position 
for themselves, and our progress seems likely to be a parabolic 
curve. But it has all started from conventional and every-day 
divisions. 

The observer, having fixed upon his object and put it within 
certain limits, has now to discover what it is. How can he do 
so? He has been able to fasten some predicates upon it by 
simply knowing that it is an object; for instance, all those 
which are common to being. But these transcendental predi- 
cates are of little or no service by themselves: the thing is not 
being in general, it is being of one sort, or of many sorts, and 
how is he to find them out? His previous experience will have 
made him aware that a thing is known by its operations, in 
other words, by the relations into which it enters both with 
other things and with itself. The concept of thing or substance 
is not acquired in science, it is the common possession of all 
men, and so, too, is the concept of property, operation, and 
phenomenon. Thus, then, to note the different operations 
which can be traced to the object is the only way we have of 
knowing the object. This, if it is to be rightly performed, is a 
task of immense difficulty. Accurate observation of facts 
cannot be had without indomitable patience, and a balance of 
mind which demands the impartiality of a judge, a conscien- 
tiousness not certainly extinct in these days, but still sufficiently 
rare. Ofcourse the higher we go in the scale of being the 
harder does observation become. In psychology it makes so 
great a requisition upon the whole man that his lesser faculties 
are impaired, and sometimes ruined. This is why philosophers 
are, for the most part, eccentric: they get absorbed in watching 
the wheel-work in the soul, and hearing and sight are consumed 
in the operation. Nor is observation in one department favour- 
able to observation in another. The physiologist will describe 
to you the play of your nervous system, and will scarcely leave 
a tissue unexplored ; but set him to tell you about the functions 
of thought or the elements of an act of sorrow, he will be sure 
to blunder. The reason is on the surface. Facts are of an 
infinite diversity in make and quality, and consequently require 
to be investigated by the use of different instruments. It isa 
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pity this obvious truth should be so frequently forgotten. 
Cuique in sua arte credendum is a good proverb, but there is 
another equally good about a shoemaker and a last. 

It is essential to our purpose to examine somewhat narrowly 
the way in which observation is carried on. We have supposed 
the experimentalist to be acquainted with certain principles, 
universal and necessary. They were gained by the simple com- 
parison of the largest abstractions, or of those immediately 
under the largest. The judgment of causality may be acquired 
on the sight of a single effect, that is, of anything which has a 
beginning.* So, too, the judgment of substance, namely, “ there 
exists asubstance.” But we maintain resolutely, with the unani- 
mous consent of the School, that these are vague or empty 
formule. The first universals, such as cause, essence, thing, 
relation, action, passion, are capable of bejng applied to number- 
less objects, but do not express any object. And this, though 
we have abstracted them from some sensible in which they are 
verified, and to which we refer them on reflection; they are 
like patterns or measures which have been taken from a definite 
individual, and tell us something about it, but, of course, may 
afterwards be successively used to find the dimensions of the 
outlines of any number of such objects. Here, then, is accre- 
tion from without: this is what we call enlarging our experience. 
To the ontologist all these series of applications are unmeaning ; 
he is too rich to labour. But we carry about our rule, and 
are constantly laying it upon whatever comes within reach. 
The same must be said of the axioms which we use in reasoning, 
they are very simple, depend on the obvious comparison of 
terms which may be met with anywhere and at any moment; 
and, once acquired, they serve for alifetime. The senses give us 
fresh and fresh objects ; we travel abroad, or we bring the whole 
world into our chamber; we explore the heavens and dive into 
the bowels of the earth. Here is inexhaustible variety, occu- 
pying the entire range of sight, or filling up the scale of sound, 
or falling under the jurisdiction of the senses combined together. 
And here is the mind always busy, measuring and applying its 
rule, or comparing with the first patterns, or, most commonly, 
using all its previous acquisitions to test what the new object is 
like. In so complicated a task error is abundantly possible, 
but the means of rectifying it are very often, if not always, 
within reach. 

Therefore, the trained use of the senses, or of the facility of 
consciousness, and the application of the formula gained by 





* This is not the best definition of effect, but it may sometimes be the 
easiest. Of course, to any one who thinks that matter might have been 
eternal, it is no definition. 
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abstraction constitute the first stage of science. From this we 
may learn the exact meaning of two words which have been 
hardly dealt with in philosophy, though they deserve a better 
treatment. These are the words analysis and induction. 

Observation, we have said, views the “ something,” which is 
the term of inquiry, in its relations with other objects and with 
itself. These relations are called, under different lights, phe- 
nomena, operations, and effects. Nor are they all taken 
together, for it would be impossible to seize the whole prospect 
at a glance. They must be broken up into sections. The 
division of the object provisionally assumed into these various 
fragments, and their isolation for purposes of science, might be 
fairly called analysis. And in fact the term is often applied to 
the preliminary and tentative isolation of the parts of a whole. 
But more, properly, it is reserved to the operation which follows. 
The mind traces out, in each province, the lines of phenomena, 
till it comes upon something deeper than the phenomena, some- 
thing on which they rest. This substratum is the substance. 
Again, the force of reason obliges us to pursue effects through 
the chain of causes till we arrive at a first cause, efficient or 
formal. Operations must be appropriated to faculties, and 
faculties to the reality of which they are different attitudes or 
real modes. Thus, on the whole, our first proceeding is a 
resolution of effects into causes, and phenomena into a law. 
Now, mathematicians, when desirous of learning the properties 
of figures, are said to resolve the more complex into the more 
simple, as the cubic into the plane, and polygons into triangles. 
They conceive of the simpler as the cause of those which are 
not so simple, and the process of solution or disaggregation is 
called analysis. Thus, then, the analytic method rises from the 
consideration of effects, or of singulars, to the knowledge of 
causes and universals. Our original experience has given us 
certain confused heaps, which we have first roughly divided, 
and afterwards examined in detail. The result has been the 
discovery of certain natural unities or units, to which a class of 
operations or predicates may be referred. The Scholastics, 
using their own definition, said that knowledge was acquired 
@ posteriori, when the mind travelled inwards or upwards, from 
effect to cause. Analysis, therefore, goes from the parts to the 
whole, and differs specifically, according to the nature of the 
parts which are to be observed.* 





* Triplex est totum: unum wniversale, quod adest cuilibet parti secun- 
dum totam suam essentiam et virtutem, unde proprie predicatur de suis 
partibus, ut cum dicitur, homo est animal. Aliud vero est totum integrale, 
quod non adest alicui sue parti neque sec. totam suam essentiam, neque 
totam suam virtutem, et ideo nullo modo predicatur de sua parte, ut dicatur, 
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Now, let the argument be from particulars to universals, 
or from universals to particulars, in either case there must 
be some principles brought into play. We have already said 
that observation applies the vague formulz of Ontology to the 
concrete facts of experience, and, of course, under the head 
of experience we include all that takes place in the soul as well 
as outside of it. To conclude that these are the effects of such 
and such a cause we need to be already aware of the nature of 
cause and effect. Else we could have no argument, for want of 
major premise. What then? Why this, that the modern 
theory of analysis is not true, and is of absolutely no value 
in the construction of science. The admirers of progress will 
retort upon us that, at all events, it has served its purpose 
very well, and has done for our health and general welfare what 
never before had been dreamt of. But this is a little too 
hasty: we spoke of the modern theory, not of the practice. 
The methods of science do not depend upon the books which 
are written about them. Physical observers are constantly 
using the principles which, on paper, they are ready to 
hold up to contempt. No man can be so devoid of wisdom 
as he might like to be: he may defend the theory of 
Association, but he will live and die in the belief of morality 
and truth. So is it with analysis: many have reduced it 
to the simple registering of facts, but when they had need 
of it, they classified and argued as all mankind have done 
before them. And surely even Stuart Mill supposes that 
reasoning is possible, which involves at least the recognition 
that the laws of syllogism are necessary and true; and if 
so, they must have been gained, either by the ideal intuition 
which we have rejected, or by the scholastic abstraction and 
comparision. But as it is not our purpose to argue just now 
with the Phenomenists, we proceed in our explanation. 

The fact that even for analysis we require general principles 
was much noted by the ancients, who, in consequence, esta- 
blished two kinds of induction, which, however, are closely 
connected. The first we may describe in the words of 
Zabarella.* ‘ Inductio est notificatio rei per se ipsam, et 
transitus rei per se note ad intellectum.” This induction has 
to do with strictly metaphysical truths, as for example, the 
relation between the various notes of one determinate essence. 





—— est domus. Tertium est totum potentiale, quod est medium inter 
ec duo: adest enim suz parti secundum totam suam essentiam, sed non se- 
cundum totam suam virtutem, unde medio modo se habet in preedicando, 
gag enim quandoque de partibus, sed non proprie—S. Thomas, Qq. 
isp. de Spirituali Creatura, ar. 11. 
* Vide Sansev., vol. i. p. 160. 
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It may happen that the inspection of a single case will make 
clear to us that two notes are connected in this manner. Our 
mathematical books will supply us with innumerable instances. 
Still more frequently than in mathematics, do we perceive the 
truth of the most general axioms by the mere presentation of an 
individual, in which they are concrete. But whilst it is easy to 
learn the truth of some axioms, it is extremely difficult, and all 
but impossible to find out the more intricate of metaphysical 
relations. This is why the physical sciences require so lengthy 
a course of experiment. Meditation upon one’s self is quite 
sufficient to tell us about cause and effect ; but there are cases 
without number in which the necessary cause of necessary 
effects remains undetected. This is the department of observa- 
sion which the moderns have best cultivated, and to it belongs 
the other variety of induction. Instead of simple apprehension, 
we need the collation of many individuals, the skilful change 
and adaptation of circumstances, and in short,, all the appara- 
tus of discovery which has been so admirably described and 
systematized in the pages of Stuart Mill. 

Thus the scope of induction is always to find the nature or 
essence to which certain phenomena belong. If the task can 
be accomplished at one glance, we have the scholastic intuition 
or primary induction. If, however, it asks for a severe investi- 
gation of many particular cases, and their reduction by means 
of a long-drawn comparison to one identical pattern, we have 
the induction of the present day, not, we repeat, in precisely 
that shape which it takes in abstract materialistic speculations, 
but as it is in fact practised by the penetrating and sagacious 
men to whom we owe so many blessings.* This second sort of 
induction must detain us a little longer; for as it results in the 
formal or metaphysical definition, it needs to be carefully 
looked into. 

The combination of first principles with fresh and ever-fresh 





* To avoid misconception, it must be added that both species of induction 
were well known to the schools, though, undoubtedly, there was no such 
attention paid to the science of induction as there has been since. It is 
worth while to suggest the reason. In the Middle Ages, speculation took a 
high flight, and men thought only of the universal questions of ven 
and Idealogy, or, at all events, dealt much more with the spiritual than the 
aa or material. Now, although the soul is hidden from us, still it may 

e searched into by meditation and mere concentration of thought. For 
this, the first kind of induction seems very suitable. But moderns have 
neglected the soul, and betaken themselves to matter, for the investigation of 
which we require the most varied experience. Hence the comparative 
neglect of one or other kind of induction in both ages. For references on 
the scholastic knowledge of this process, vide Sanseverino, vol. i., sub hoc 
capite. 
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experience seems likely, at first sight, to end in bewilderment. 
No man, however gifted, is able to complete a large induction 
by himself, and there are not many men who attempt it. Still 
to gather up the contributions of history, to learn what has 
been observed, to sift the truth from the falsehood in a multi- 
tude of doubtful, hazy, and conflicting allegations, not to fore- 
stall a conclusion because you have set your heart upon it, who 
can rightly estimate what a labour this is? We began by 
isolating our something upon which the experiments were to be 
made, but history and our own thought suggest one series after 
another of endless predicates, and everything seems linked with 
everything else. So indeed it is: we must take note of the 
difficulty (which, as we shall see, can never be quite resolved) 
and allow for it in the conclusion, if ever we arrive at that 
desirable term. But as we bring all these facts to bear on one 
another, can we hope for a principle in which they are united ? 
They have now both a likeness and an unlikeness in their 
features. Can this be explained? If it could not, we might 
relinquish all hope of science and try to make the most of these 
scattered and fragmentary reasonings, hoping that, at least, 
they would be serviceable in the affairs of life. 

But the same history which makes the mind so dizzy and 
uncertain affords us also motives for consolation. If things, 
operations, and appearances are unlike, they bear, none the 
less, unmistakable resemblance to each other. There is, and 
cannot but be, a unity wherever there is found multiplicity, and 
the predicates which at first diverge in opposite lines are seen 
after a while to coincide. Hence, amid the boundless variety 
and exuberance which characterize the physical world, and are 
no less conspicuous in the actions of our human life, there have 
ever been recognizable types, moral and metaphysical, to which 
mankind might refer their knowledge. The sensible is, in some 
very true sense, the individual. But when we seek for the one 
abiding essence, lying beneath the accidents and independent of 
them, though we do not expect to find what can be touched or 
handled, yet we expect a substance. The increasing length of 
observation would, for a moment, stagger our belief in unity 
and throw us back upon the doctrine of perpetual flux, but our 
embarrassment could not outlive the continuance of that very 
observation which gave rise to our fear. Man, for example, has 
constantly meditated upon himself, and successive generations 
have left on record their thoughts, their beliefs, their conjec- 
tures, and suspicions, as to what was the innermost core of 
their nature and essence. Could we take a survey of all that 
has been written, it would amaze us indeed, and perhaps tempt 
us to give up our enterprise in despair. But let us judge by 
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the samples we know. Is it not one and the same type of 
being who, placed in a thousand circumstances, has exhibited 
all the richness of capacity hidden within him, and still has 
remained himself, man, not to be confounded with any other 
creature that walks the earth? Thusis it with all things; the 
individuals perish, after they have displayed some large or petty 
specimen of the energies of a race, but the race, the species, 
the one pattern and mould, is there unchanged. As through 
the years of history and geology, races have grown up, have 
spread and come to an end, but have not been transmuted out 
of themselves, so every nature, material or spiritual, has its 
own intrinsic quality and loses it only upon ceasing to exist 
altogether. It is the duty of analytic research to track the 
course of phenomena and properties till they speak of each 
other’s whereabouts and are fused at length in their common 
type. So does the multitude of relations change to a unity, 
the series are drawn to a centre, the likeness of the parts be- 
trays their origin. As the anatomist, arguing from a mere 
fragment embedded in the drift of bygone times, can see the 
entire organism in which it once was living and subserved its 
own purpose, so does the observer in every science detect the 
bearing of line upon line and of figure upon figure. The ulti- 
mate meaning of all the predicates he has found is in the 
substantial unity out of which they came. 

But do we ever arrive at a unity, or, to speak with more 
propriety, at a separate essence? Are not all our definitions 
made up of at least two notes which refuse to be absorbed into 
each other? An essence is itself, and the judgment which 
expresses it should be a judgment of identity. Thus a real 
definition ought to be clothed in the simplest possible form. 
A is A; this enunciation, which seems no more than a tauto- 
logy, must still be the assertion of the essence considered in 
itself. But our formula of definitions has actually three repre- 
sentations of the same reality. We do not say, “ Man is man” ; 
we say, “ Man is the rational animal” ; A is B multiplied by C. 
No human science can escape the trammels of genus and 
specific difference. Then do not all the terms in the scale leave 
us face to face with unrealized concepts? Analysis, to be 
sure, has enabled us to use those concepts with admirable good 
fortune, but we are arrived only at the specific definition, at 
the combination of two notes, or rather, as far as words go, at 
their juxtaposition. 

The same difficulty may be illustrated from another point of 
view. In the text-books there are two definitions of the word 
“essence.” ‘Essentia est id quo res est id quod est,” and 
“ Essentia est id quo res collocatur in specie sua.” The former 
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may seem unintelligible, the latter is evidently that twofold 
aspect or consideration which seems not to represent the objec- 
tive unity of the essence. Many weary steps have brought us 
to the knowledge of the genus and difference, but not to 
the knowledge of the thing in itself. It is not simply that 
we cannot define this individual, that we are forced to assist 
ourselves by the accidents of place and time, if we wish to point 
him out; but the nature itself, that which is the property of 
science, apparently eludes our grasp. Man is made up of a 
triple life of growth, sense, and intellect, but man is not these 
three lives in succession or juxtaposition, he is the living unity, 
which, taken thus, they inadequately shadow forth. Is not 
our definition false? or, at any rate, does it not fall short of 
the nature which it was designed to equal ? 

A real difficulty like this comes most opportunely to check 
our pride and teach us that the truth of things is not all known 
to us. Assuredly, each thing is a mystery, and the “ open 
secret ” of the universe remains a secret, even when it has been 
half unravelled. Observe how nature has quickened our 
instinct of knowledge and urged us gradually forward, and 
then, with what awful wisdom and gravity she bids us halt, for 
no one amongst mortals has beheld her unveiled. Most true, 
most enlightening ! since what better lesson could we learn than 
that knowledge is given to us, so far as we need it, but truth is 
above us, like a vast illimitable firmament, visible indeed, but 
to be measured by no furthest reaching of all our instruments ? 
We are baffled, every one has felt it so, when we would pierce 
to the living heart, and utter in one word the secret of an 
essence. We feel that there is something which defies our 
understanding to make it out, and our last confession, if it be 
a confession at all sincere, will declare, in reverence and hu- 
mility, that what we know even of the dust under our feet is 
as nothing when compared with what has been left obscure. 
As when a poet is haunted by the vision of some ethereal 
beauty which he knows not how to body forth in words, and 
his language grows rich and vivid through the interfused con- 
sciousness of the unspoken, the ineffable, so the man of science 
is ever suggesting that his discoveries are parables and that 
his finest investigations leave something unrevealed. 

It will be seen that we give the difficulty its full weight, and 
we should have done so equally, had we been quite unable to 
deal with it. No good is got in philosophy by mincing 
matters, whereas, to feel the force of objections may be, very 
often, the preliminary to removing them. The Scholastics have 
themselves warned us that analysis cannot transgress certain 
boundaries, and they have affirmed this great principle in the 
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very act of solving the question just now proposed. Whilst 
strenuously holding that our definitions need not be, and as a 
rule, are not false, they have conceded that we can invent no 
formula which will express adequately the nature or esssence. 

At the risk of being somewhat lengthy, we will take a quota- 
tion from Suarez, supplied us by F. Kleutgen, and by the aid 
of its additional light}will endeavour to explain the difficulties 
alleged, so far as they are capable of explanation. Some fur- 
ther remarks, intended to make our answer as clear as possible, 
will then be subjoined, and so we can conclude this outline of 
= analytic method. The quotation is to the following 
effect :— 

“To define is an operation of the intellect and must needs 
require a certain true and proper combination of distinct con- 
cepts, in the same way as a spoken definition must consist of 
distinct and separate words. For it explains, in detail, the 
nature of the thing, and it is not in our power to do this by the 
use of one simple word or thought. This is how a definition 
comes to have parts. One of these (the genus) gives the whole 
nature or entity of the thing under a larger and less determined 
aspect ; the other (specific difference) under a more determined 
and germane aspect. These then are parts in the reason, not 
in the reality ”’ (Suarez, Metaph. Disp. 6, sec. 9). 

The doctrine here set forth was derived from the Angelic, 
who in various parts of his writings has compared the meta- 
physical definition with the reality of which it is an expression. 
All analysis tends to the union of particulars which, at first 
mere sensible phenomena, have been idealized by the process of 
abstraction. The methods of induction employed upon a 
number of partial images and similitudes have sifted the acci- 
dental from the necessary, and so the mind has gone forward, 
resolving the less into the greater, and at every step finding 
new terms which contain implicitly and exceed the old. 
Finally, the classes of differing predicates are reduced to only 
two ; both of which may be looked upon as the summing-up of 
a history and a development. One is the genus, the Kind, 
which needs only an addition to represent the full notion of 
which we are in search: the other, called the Specific or 
Ultimate Difference, is that addition itself. The characteristics 
of genus have a wider extension than those of the difference, 
hence the generic concept is vague. Animal, organic, living, 
substance, and such like, have need to be determined by added 
marks when a nature is to be ideally foreshadowed. Compared 
with genus, difference is narrow, but, for that very reason, has 
more power of setting the nature in its clearest light. Each 
of these notions must be considered to have great depth or 
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intensity, and to hold much more than they at first sight dis- 
close. Not simply do they contain all we ourselves have traced 
up to them, though, when aided by the lime-light of previous 
observation we can record such numerous qualities in every 
essence ; they contain also all that is intrinsically required, in 
the nature of things, for their real existence. And there 
always lies hid within them the possibility of new relations, 
and consequently of new properties—new, that is, in their 
expression and semblance, though not in their ground of possi- 
bility. All this will be evident on reflection, especially the 
point we have just now touched upon, that the implicit predicates 
contained in genus and difference are all those which are ne- 
cessary as constituent elements in the objective realization of 
an idea. So that a definition, though put into two words, may 
suppose a large number of antecedent predicates, all of which 
are now virtually present. A distorted account of this truth 
may be seen in Hegel and his disciples: their higher synthesis 
—they use the term in a different sense to the Scholastics— 
is nothing but a real definition considered as the result and 
expression of the foregoing analysis. 

Beginning, therefore, at the uttermost rim, at the pheno- 
mena which partly disclose and partly conceal the substance, 
we may work gradually inwards till we discover the intellectual 
formula, abstract, indeed, but distinct, and with its elements 
numbered, which expresses the nature itself—one, immutable, 
and in a certain sense necessary; and so long as we confine 
ourselves to the formal cause, we may style our definition 
the ultimate reason of whatsoever qualities and operations 
are in the thing itself. If we speak of efficient cause, a 
new ascent rises above us, and we must prepare to follow out 
another series of terms, the discussion of which belongs to a 
higher science, in fact, to the science of Natural Theology. 
Speaking only of the formal cause, we can now understand that all 
our researches have been directed to the discovery of the thing 
in itself, which, however, we have not completely exhausted in 
the real definition.* We have aimed at the highest and sim- 





* Locke denied the reality of essence, because he admitted only a sensi- 
ble, not an intellectual abstraction, and the union of many accidents from 
without cannot give us intrinsic unity, nor, consequently, substance. How 
much the Scholastics were engaged with “the thing in itself” is apparent 
from the definition which Suarez lays down of “ forma metaphysica” ; he 
says, “Forma metaphysica, que est forma totius, nihil aliud est, quam tota 
rei substantialis essentia, quam etiam integram naturam appellamus: quee non 
dicitur forma eo quod specialiter exerceat propriam causalitatem forme, sed 
quia rem essentialiter constituit per se ipsam... .. Que constitutio non 
est per causalitatem ab ipsamet natura aliquo modo distinctam, sed per in- 
trinsecam actualitatem et entitatem ipsius nature totalis” (Metaphys. Disp. 
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plest idealization of the reality considered in its essence, and it 
is now in our power to estimate the force of a definition, and 
to record distinctly the limits of analysis. 

Definitions then are sometimes called identical propositions, 
but they might, much more properly, be termed equational, 
since, as we have seen, they do not include a perfect identity. 
In them the same object is, as already said, represented under 
three different lights, or, as the Scholastics put it, sub triplici 
ratione ; and hence there are always three names employed, sub- 
stantive or adjective. Suppose we say, man is the rational animal? 
Here, unless the proposition is to be explicative, or the mere 
explanation of a word, there are three different views indicated. 
To a philosopher the sentence might be tautological, since he is 
likely to impose exactly the same measure of meaning upon 
the subject and the compound predicate. To any one who had 
never heard the name “ man,” but who was acquainted with 
human nature, the sentence would be explanatory of the word, 
and nothing more; but in the end of an investigation, the de- 
finition is real, and very far indeed from tautology or verbal 
declaration. The subject “man” is already known to our un- 
reflecting mind by a number of confused and superficial marks; 
he is a reality, but existing in the province of vulgar knowledge. 
The predicate affords us two descriptions, both due to reflection, 
both the simplification of many particulars, both dealing with 
the same real essence. Could we fuse them into one, so as to 
hold all the implied predicates distinctly before us, we should 
have an adequate definition, answering faithfully to the sub- 
stantial unity of man. But this, though given to higher intel- 
lects, is denied to ours. The reasons, already dwelt upon, shall 
now be briefly enumerated. 

Analysis has its limits, first, in the dependence of intellect 
upon sense, and next, in the limitation of the intellect itself. 
The objects from which it starts are sensible, not to be learned 
except by the help of the senses. The most perfect objects are 
not within the range of our vision ; we describe them to our- 
selves only in terms of analogy and by means of argument. 
Metaphysical definition, resulting from successive abstraction, 
and never quite getting rid of imaginative symbols, must 
always be very far from perfection. Sense and abstraction, 
these are two reasons why analysis should be limited. A 
third, equally powerful, is drawn from the sphere which con- 
fines the operations of the soul. Man is the least of intellectual 
forms, and therefore the universals which he employs have the 
narrowest range of illumination. Putting it more clearly, nature 
contains ‘more mysteries for man than for the angels. And 
throughout, if we are speaking practically, we must allow for 
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mistakes in the use of language, of the instruments employed, 
whether natural or artificial, and for the aberrations of the 
perverted will. 

4, We may at last turn to the process which is necessary to 
complete science, the second half of the method, for which ana- 
lvsis prepares the materials and establishes a sure footing. It 
may be dealt with much more briefly than analysis, for there is 
considerable agreement on the matter amongst all the schools. 
The ancients spoke of it under the designation of synthesis; 
latterly it has been called the method a priori, the ideal con- 
struction, and organic knowledge. Unfortunately, all the 
modern names are connected with systems of belief, more or 
less erroneous, and could be used only with the necessary ex- 
planations. But, subject to this condition, the phrase “ideal 
construction ” appears to us at once the simplest and the most 
suggestive. Although it may savour of the doctrine which 
Vico has maintained in his great treatise, and which was after- 
wards effectively brought to bear upon German Pantheism, 
it is nevertheless an orthodox expression, liable, like all good 
things, to abuse. Anyhow, we intend to develop the notion of 
synthesis by considering it as a process of reconstruction, not 
in the real order, which would be Pantheism ; nor yet in the ab- 
solutely ideal order, but in the human order of ideas, which, 
from the fact that man is a creature, must always be, in a 
well-defined sense, relative. 

Analysis was said to be an ascent from effects to causes, or a 
succession of arguments a posteriori. Synthesis will therefore 
be a descent from causes to effects, and this would have been 
called, in the schools, a series of arguments a priori. We have 
proved that analysis goes first. Now what is the process which 
comes after? We can best explain by saying that it is science, 
in the formal signification of that word, and that all science, 
for us, is retrospective. 

When we have gained the real definition, sought after so 
long, the mind is not permitted to rest as in a state of per- 
fection, but is urged to contemplate the large intellectual 
domain which it has conquered, and to recapitulate the steps 
by which it has attained its great elevation. We need not sup- 
pose that we touch the centre of all things, or perceive, like 
the Italian poet, all the universe in one volume of exquisite 
and heavenly beauty; we are only on the lower ranges of 
knowledge, and the Alps tower high above our heads ; but we 
have climbed up from the plains, and we now feel a desire to 
look downward and measure the distance. This intellectual 
retrospect is called science, but to be worthy of the name it 
must begin rightly. The eye travels downward from summit to 
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base, from crest to hollow. As analysis was reflection exer- 
cised upon the materials and conclusions of vulgar know- 
ledge, so synthesis can be only a reflection upon that reflection 
In a material ascent and retrospect, it is the feet that move 
upwards along the mountain, and the eyes which look back 
over the prospect ; but in the corresponding mental operations 
the same intellect travels backwards and forwards ; and in this 
is the superiority of synthesis over analysis. Further reflection 
always produces deeper thought, and makes the truth more 
visible. Knowledge increases by analysis and is arranged by 
synthesis, and though the advantages of each are different, 
they are in both cases incontestable. Analysis brings forth 
axioms, synthesis views them in relation to their conclusions, 
The difference is finely touched in some words of Lord Bacon, 
though, more suo, he extols analysis at the expense of synthe- 
sis. He tells us, in the ‘ Advancement of Learning,” that, 
**As young men, when they knit and shape perfectly, do sel- 
dom grow to a further stature; so knowledge, while it is in 
aphorisms and observations, it is in growth; but when it once 
is comprehended in exact methods, it may perchance be further 
polished and illustrated, and accommodated for use and practice, 
but it increaseth no more in bulk and substance.” This very 
pertinent remark will help us to enter more thoroughly into 
the nature of science. We cannot accept it unreservedly, but 
it does express in a forcible manner the office of the retrospec- 
tive intellect. 

For to be sure, classification does not serve for the discovery 
of new objects, but rather aims at the just distribution of what 
we already know. To take stock is not to increase your wealth : 
it only renders it more easily disposable. So the action by 
which we arrange and harmonize knowledge, may, indeed, 
be necessary, if we are to use our nature with effect, but at first 
sight, does not make us wiser nor more enlightened. This 
may be allowed to pass when it is a question of superficial 
and obvious arrangement, not, however, when we are speaking 
of science. It is true that the chief intent of science is to 
classify, but it is no less truce that classification brings an 
increase of light. The reason is, because we are supposed to 
begin from a real definition, from the known essence of the 
object, and when once we are thus furnished we can take 
a deeper view than was possible to us whilst painfully toiling 
from effects to causes. The Germans have seen this, and with 
their usual devotion to thought, have worked it out in detail. 
Their phrase, “ the ideal construction,’ is an advance upon 
Bacon and supplies the answer to his implied objection. 

We must look upon synthesis as a realization of the defini- 
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tion from within. Just as we may watch the growth of a tree 
from root to stem, and from stem to branches and blossom, so 
we can take the ideal formula, and see it expand into the height 
and width of historic development. The same notion can be 
applied to each and every part, till the whole is understood 
to be an organism, an objective harmony, the balance of forces 
exquisitely opposed and mutually aiding the perfection of 
all. Not that the comparison must be urged too far. Organisms 
known to us by experience, are all material, aud the ideal 
reconstruction includes, nay, is principally concerned with, 
the immaterial. But we see in organic natures the union 
of part with part and the intrinsic and essential relation 
which they bear to one another; in like manner we can 
put together the ideas we have gained, and view them in 
the light of that full definition which they all, but partially 
and unevenly, express. It is as if we were artists, working 
from a pattern and making out the object on a plan. Of 
course, we do not, in any way, effect or change the reality: 
knowledge implies an addition in us, not an alteration in 
the term itself; nor could we confound the logical order 
with the order of being, except under the inevitable condition 
of asserting our own soul to be the cause of all things. 
But it is of the nature of science to contemplate things in 
their source and origin, to trace them outwards in all their 
workings, to see why they take up new relations, and why 
they refuse to be modified by certain conditions; in a word, to 
fully realize the connection between cause and effect. 

Hence, it is usual to speak of applying an hypothesis to 
facts. The difference, however, between science and hypothesis 
is never to be forgotten, else all our labour has been thrown 
away. An hypothesis need not have been tested by analysis, 
nor gained by a rigid process of argument. The real defini- 
tion with which science opens is already certain, it does not 
require any further proof, though its adaptation to all the 
effects known, is of course, a confirmation, and a very notable 
confirmation too, of its truth and accuracy. 

As, therefore, the mind can work its way through a course of 
demonsirative syllogisms, it is easy to understand how know- 
ledge assumes a shape, and following the laws of thought and 
of things at once, is at length wrought up into a system. 
What has been accomplished in one department is repeated 
in another; systems grow up side by side, each resting on 
undoubted facts and primitive abstractions, each deduced from 
a formula, and capable of being gathered into an axiom. They 
are compared with each other, and new reasonings obtained, as 
well as fresh facts indicated. The man of science is acquainted 
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with the past, and boldly predicts the future, not because all 
things are present to his gaze, but because he calculates effects 
from given causes. As argument is linked on to argument, and 
system to system, we observe that all sciences tend to unity. 
In the .words of a recent writer,* “ you cannot study a 
snow-flake profoundly, without being led back by it step by 
step to the constitution of the sun. It is thus throughout 
nature. All its parts are interdependent, and the study of any 
one part completely would really involve the study of all.” As 
all the sciences are thus connected, it would be possible 
to construct that immeasurable synthesis which the ancients 
defined with Cicero, “ scientia rerum divinarum atque humana- 
rum, causarumque quibus he res continentur.” Possible, 
indeed, but not to the mind of man; the universe is too great 
to be compassed in any words or thoughts which it is given us 
to frame. On the contrary, the remembrance that there 
might be one science of all things recalls to us the duty which 
yet remains, of pointing out the advantages and defects of the 
synthesis to which we can aspire. 

Its advantages, besides the obvious one of arrangement and 
order, may be expressed in the scholastic dictum that science 
illuminates the lower from the higher. A single beam of light 
will direct our gaze to the sun, but were we transported to that 
orb, should we not behold the inferior levels a thousandfold 
more clearly than whilst we are upon them? Such is the 
descent from causes to effects, compared with the ascent of 
analysis. The latter, mounting from the less to the more 
perfect, and from types to antitypes, cannot teach us the 
beauty or the strength of the causes in themselves. In the 
highest of natural sciences, rational theology, the knowledge 
derived from effects is purely analogical. And even when 
causes and effects are in the same order of being, the latter 
seem but partial and incomplete ; they are specimens of perfec- 
tion rather than perfection itself. But they serve as a ladder 
by which to attain the cause. And then, as we contemplate 
the whole definition, and apply it successively to the particulars 
and details, we see these in their innermost relation with that 
which sustains and directs them—we judge the part from the 
organism to which it belongs. In this manner the descent of 
science might be called hierarchical; it is a constant glow of 
intellectual light over every part, not in the same abundance 
everywhere, but according to a measure and proportion. Nor 
does it cease at the limits of analysis; it spreads far and wide, 
irradiating the distant peaks, of whose existence, did we not 
stand on the mountain-top, we should never have dreamt. 





* Tyndall, 
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Seeming contradictions which occur in every large experience, 
are now explained, difficulties are not merely removed, they 
are seen through, and become transparent in the illumination 
of the spiritual principle, the source of unity and peace. 
Synthesis overcomes difficulties by showing from its own 
elevated prospect that they are imperfect views of the same 
reality, views which leave out of sight other circumstances 
and other possibilities. Real contradictions do not occur 
in nature, for what is at war with itself cannot continue to 
live, or rather, cannot exist at all. It was only the haste or 
bias of the observer, which made him pervert the allegations of 
nature and impose his own upon them. 

Putting this into the fewest possible words, we may assert 
that each science realizes its own definition, or, if we take 
analysis and synthesis together, that each science produces a 
reflex universal idea, fully realized, and carried out into organic 
development. The first result of this is the clearing away of 
difficulties and apparent contradictions, the second is the pos- 
sibility of a new start from a higher level and on a wider range. 
The multiplication of aphorisms, as Lord Bacon has it, or, as 
we say, of real definitions, is the principle of fecundity in 
science, and the comparison of many formule is the establish- 
ment of a true intellectual world. By means of it man be- 
comes, not in a foolhardy but in a Christian and rational sense, 
“the measure of the universe.” 

Yet once more, we must revert to the defects of our science, 
even though it has soared so high. If, in the contemplation of 
a single nature, it could get no further than to the specific 
definition, it is likely to fail more conspicuously still when 
attempting an ideal synthesis of heaven and earth. The works 
of God are past finding out. To man, especially, have those 
words of warning been addressed in the Book of Job: ‘“‘ Where 
wast thou, when I laid the foundations of the earth? Tell me, 
if thou hast understanding. Who hath laid the measures 
thereof, if thou knowest, or who hath stretched the line upon 
it? Hast thou entered into the depths of the sea? Have the 
gates of death been open to thee, and hast thou seen the dark- 
some doors? Canst thou bring forth the day-star in its time, 
and make the evening star to rise upon the children of the 
earth?” Science has done much, not by man’s own strength, 
but through the divine gift of art and invention, and the provi- 
dential concurrence of favourable seasons. But it is not true 
science, it is the arrogance of the rash and ungodly, which has 
pretended to enlarge our wisdom till it puts on the guise of 
mystic, secret, and all-embracing knowledge. For our part, we 
believe that philosophy, when profound, is humble, and that 
the best proof of wisdom is sobriety. The many lines of 
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argument are sure to end in mystery. Asa great thinker* has 
often told us,—told us after he had spent his life and his genius 
in searching for truth in its most ideal and entrancing form: 
“We are ever groping among problems. Man is, emphatically, 
a dark being, knowing little about the universe, and least of all 
about himself.’ 

We stand on the threshold of a new epoch, when physical 
science will make more brilliant discoveries than it has done in 
the past, and men are already intoxicated with the fumes of 
knowledge. Were they a little more prudent, a little more 
balanced in their judgments, they would contrast their spiritual 
poverty with the riches which experiment and observation upon 
matter have laid at their feet. Success in one province often 
means defeat in another. But, at all events, would it not be 
well to consider that the mind has its necessary limits in its 
nature and instruments? That it begins with what is lowest, 
and can only creep along from one point to another, and so 
reach something higher? And when it has been permitted to 
gaze abroad and view the sea and land spread beneath it, is 
there not still an horizon, vast as you please, but bounding the 
sight, and in silence teaching us the command of the Most 
High, “ Thus far and no further” ? Indeed, there stretches on 
every side the infinite azure, which we can only wonder at, not 
penetrate. Or, to speak in a more Christian tone, on every side 
are reflexions and shadows of the First and Great Reality, and 
when we are lifted up to the thought of Him, our sight grows 
dazzled, words fail to express what we know, and beyond all, is 
the Light unapproachable, wherein He dwells Who made all 
things, Whom no man hath seen, nor can see. 

There remains one other portion of our subject which we 
cannot now enter upon. We hope to treat it at another time. 
In the portion just concluded, it has been our endeavour, after 
stating the question at issue between the Scholastics and the 
moderns, to demonstrate that our scientific knowledge cannot 
be derived from the intuition of any pure immaterial object, 
and especially, not from the Vision of the Infinite Being. 
This done, we have given a cursory, but we trust a tolerably 
correct sketch of the theory of science, as it is found in 
S. Thomas, to some extent in Scotus, and in the metaphysics of 
Suarez. The difficulty yet to be handled is that other which 
we signalized at the beginning, “ How is it possible that abstract 
knowledge should be real aud certain?” The discussion and 
solution of an objection, at first sight rather formidable, may 
lead to a better appreciation of the theory of abstraction itself. 
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Debates on the Free Universities Law in the French National Assembly, as 
reported in the Journal Offcicl. 


Sw question which we are about to discuss has occupied 

the minds and roused the angry zeal of French poli- 
ticians for several years past. It has already troubled for a 
quarter of a century the relations of Church and State in 
Ireland. In fact, it is a vital question for all real Catholics, 
and as such there is no reason why England should not soon 
resume its discussion, and bring it to a practical conclusion. 
If that conclusion is the same as our neighbours have been led 
to, there will be no reason for complaint, but, on the contrary, 
a great motive of satisfaction for all lovers of true freedom ; 
for the legislation of the National Assembly has been based 
on the principle of liberty of teaching and endeavours to 
secure the independence of the new universities from State 
control. 

Before entering on the subject, it will be advisable to sum- 
marize, in a few pages, the state of university education in 
France from the beginning of the present century down to 
the year 1875. It is almost needless to remark that the great 
revoluion of 1789 swept away, together with many other good 
things, the old system of free and independent universities ; 
with them disappeared at the same time the common schools 
for the people, and the grammar schools for the middle class. 
No new system superseded the fallen one, so that for a period 
of about eighteen years public and private instruction are an 
absolute blank in French history. The penetrating genius 
of Napoleon the First saw at a glance that such a state of 
things was rapidly leading the nation to the lowest depth of 
intellectual degradation, and indeed he had but to look around 
him to see the proof of this truth under his very eyes. He 
consequently took immediate measures for the restoration of 
a public system of education, but in such a way as to make it 
totally subservient to his despotic government. He created 
one single university in France, under the management of 
a grand master, whom he himself appointed. Immediately 
under the grand master a board of advisers (conseil de 
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Vinstruction publique) helped him in the fulfilment of his 
difficult functions, acting at the same time as a court of appeal, 
destined to rule and protect the interests of the inferior 
agents. But as the grand master himself, so the board was 
appointed by Government. ‘Thus the leading principle of the 
new establishment was absolute centralization, in conformity 
to the will of the ruler. 

The new university was charged with the entire education 
of France in three great divisions : 

(1.) What we should call university education (enseigne- 
ment supérieur), in which were taught the same subjects which 
are contained in the curriculum of the Oxford, Cambridge, or 
London Universities. 

(2.) Grammar schools (enseignement secondaire), number- 
ing amongst their pupils all the French youth between the 
ages of nine and sixteen or seventeen years. These colleges or 
schools, where they exist, still bear the name of Lycées. 

(3.) The third and last division included the common schools 
for the people; but under the rule of Napoleon and his two 
immediate successors they were very few in number, and 
7 in a very low condition. We must remember that 

ngland at that period did not present a better state of 
pular education. 

Such, till very lately, has been the organization of national 
instruction in France. One of the most striking proofs of the 
low level to which the country had been brought by a ten 
years’ anarchy, is the fact that at the very outset the greatest 
obstacle which Napoleon had to encounter was the dearth of 
professors and masters. Numbers offered themselves; but 
when they came to be examined as to their proficiency, they 
were soon discovered to be totally ignorant of the matters 
they would have to teach, and even sometimes of their own 
language. ‘The few eminent persons, such as M. de Fontanes, 
Daunou, Cuvier, and others, to whom Napoleon had intrusted 
the care of modelling the University, were obliged to accept 
a large proportion of renegade priests and monks, who had 
imbibed the passions and principles of the Revolution, but 
who, at least, had themselves received a good classical educa- 
tion. Daunou himself had been formerly an Oratorian. As 
might be expected, many of these men infused their infidel 
or sceptic spirit, first, into the Parisian normal school, where 
their successors were to be trained ; secondly, into the Lycées, 
where mere boys soon learnt to mimic their masters and scoff 
at every doctrine of Christianity. In a great degree, this 
accounts for the infidel and revolutionary spirit which has 
possessed the mind of France for more than fifty years. 
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Another great feature of the Napoleonic university was its 
total repudiation of any other system of education save its 
own. ‘The state Lycées were the only ones recognized by 
law, and the same may be said of the higher degrees of public 
instruction. It may be truly affirmed that there was a state 
Medicine, a state Law, a state Chemistry, and so forth, since 
no man in France could have established public lectures on 
such subjects without the previous permission of Government. 
A young man wishing to become B.A. was obliged to pro- 
duce in the first ‘instance a certificate that he had studied at 
least for two years rhetoric and philosophy in the Government 
schools. 

Such is the system which reigned exclusively until the year 
1850. But for the previous twenty years it had been strongly 
attacked in the name of religious freedom by the whole body 
of French Catholics, headed by their clergy, and in Parlia- 
ment, by the splendid talent of Montalembert. The result of 
that long protracted contest was the law of the 15th of March, 
1850, which enfranchises the two lower classes of schools,— 
secondary and primary instruction. According to that law, 
any person or persons may establish free schools, if they have 
qualified themselves for so doing by certain guarantees of 
instruction and morality, such as might fairly be required in 
any well-regulated country. Thanks to that law, France is 
now covered with hundreds of religious schools rivalling those 
of the State University in regard to their teaching, and far 
superior in every other respect. 

The originators of that celebrated legislative measure had 
intended to proceed still farther, and to begin another crusade 
for the establishment of free universities. But their plan was 
baffled by the advent of the Second Empire. They were for- 
tunate enough, however, in bequeathing that long-cherished 
desire to successors hardly less energetic than themselves ; 
among whom we must especially name the Bishop of Orleans, 
that hale veteran who retains to the very last all the fire and 
vigour of his youthful days. Their wishes have been crowned 
at last by the law promulgated on the 27th of July, 1875. It 
is somewhat singular that the two laws conferring such a boon 
upon the nation have been both enacted under a republic; but 
we must remember that on both occasions the majorities who 
voted them were monarchists, and the minority who most 
steadfastly opposed them were republicans. 

And yet the question might still have lain dormant for some 
time longer had not the Government monopoly in the highest 
branches of public instruction gradually brought on a state of 
things which immediately roused the fears, and at the same 
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time called forth the energies, of all religious minds, whatever 
might be the fourm of their Christian belief. During the latter 
years of the Second Empire the majority of the professors in 
the Paris Academy of Medicine openly professed the grossest 
materialism, and, as a natural consequence, atheism. The 
doctrines of Darwin and of AugusteComte became the standard 
of the day. The most extraordinary opinions were maintained 
and supported by the young men who came up for their yearly 
examinations. Such effusions of heated brains might have 
escaped notice had they not been publicly praised, and even 
rewarded with gold medals in some cases, or at any rate had 
they not been considered by the examiners themselves as the 
——- of the tendency of scientific truth. Parents stood 
aghast at the results of the official teaching on the minds and 
hearts of their children. Little by little, day by day, a current 
of public opinion was gradually formed against this perversion 
of all human morality. It soon set in with a strong, steady 
flow in the contrary direction, and claimed with unflinching 
energy, as the only remedy to such an evil, the uprooting of 
the State monopoly in the higher regions of science. 

Mgr. Dupanloup and his venerable colleagues were at the 
head of this movement; under their protection, perhaps at 
their suggestion, acting committees were formed in different 
parts of the country to promote the movement for liberty of 
education, and especially to procure authentic information as to 
the practical consequences of the State system. The Catholic 
press was not backward in showing the disastrous results 
of the Government monopoly on the moral level of the 
nation, meanwhile stimulating the lukewarm and directing 
with great ability the efforts of the zealous. 

It will be perhaps satisfactory to the English reader to 
notice here a fact which has passed unobserved by the 
majority of English correspondents when addressing them- 
selves on this question to English papers. ‘There was a time, 
and that not very far from us, when the French bour- 
geoisie and their Orleanist leaders would have voted to a man 
against any modification of Napoleon’s University. But of 
late years sad times have overwhelmed France, heavy disasters 
have befallen her, and serious minds, formed and matured 
according to very different principles, have come to think that, 
after all, practical religion is the soundest foundation of any body 
politic. A most singular proof of this latent feeling may be 
found in the fact that, among the leading revolutionists them- 
selves, some send their children to ecclesiastical schools, such as 
the Jesuits, and the Dominicans. Thus, it happens that at pre- 
sent all the conservative forces, including the most moderate 
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among the republicans, have agreed and voted together upon 
the important question of free education. 

From the preceding pages the reader will rightly infer that 
the host arrayed against this strong body of public opinion 
comprehends the whole array of contemporary revolutionists. 
The tone of their newspapers, both in Paris and the provinces, 
has been invariably uniform in this respect,—a tone which 
they seem to have taken from their usual leaders in the 
National Assembly. Their general line of opposition may 
be summed up in a few words:— We are,”’ said they, “ no 
friends of despotism, which we abhor ; on the contrary, all our 
endeavours tend to the establishment of liberty in every direc- 
tion; otherwise we should be no sincere republicans ; so we 
should vote your measure with all honours did it not benefit 
the Church: such is our only reason for opposing and rejecting 
it.”” 

Even on the Left, however, the idea of free education 
had some partisans. Among the moderate republicans of 
the National Assembly there are a certain number who are 
decidedly opposed to the State monopoly in matters of 
religion, not so much on the score of principle as on 
the ground that it enfeebles and paralyzes all the energies 
and developments of science; and, as a proof of this, they 
have often complained of the actual inferiority and relative 
degeneracy of all the higher branches of Science in France 
when compared to other countries. This state of things they 
unanimously attribute to the want of stimulus, arising out 
of competition with other bodies of the same kind. ‘The most 
remarkable confessions and revelations on this subject were 
made by some of the most eminent professors of the official 
University, 

Such are some of the antecedents of the great debates 
which took place in the French Assembly during the last 
months of 1874 and the spring of 1875. If we except a 
few rare occasions on which party spirit ran high and gave 
rise to violent explosions of ultra-democratic feeling, the 
general tone of discussion and language used in those 
debates would grace and render illustrious any parliament 
in the world. Some of the members who spoke most 
earnestly against the Bishop of Orleans did so with an 
urbanity of manners, and a public acknowledgment of his 
great merits, to which he himself responded in his most 
gracious and graceful way. 

The bill itself, which formed the framework of the new law, 
was originally drawn up by Count Jaubert, who is now dead, 
and was laid before the House so early as the year 1871, As 
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is usual in France with every important bill, a Commission, 
selected among all the political sections of the Assembly was 
appointed to examine it, and express their opinion upon the 
subject. That opinion, as also any amendment introduced 
into the original draught, is embodied in a report, generally 
intrusted to one of the most conspicuous members of the 
Commission. The duty of the reporter is to defend before 
the House the bill as it has been framed or amended by 
the Commission. 

In the present case the bili had been allowed to lie 
dormant for nearly four years, when, at the close of 1874, 
Mgr. Dupanloup publicly reminded the National Assembly 
that it had solemnly bound itself to discuss the law. 

The reporter on the law was M. Edward Laboulaye, himself 
a professor at the Collége de France, and who has made the 
American constitution and politics the study of his whole 
life. Whatever may be said of his historical works on this 
subject, one great gain he has at least won by his con- 
scientious labours,—a sincere spirit of toleration and impar- 
tiality for his opponents. He began by stating that on the 
question of education, as well as on several others of no less 
importance, he was a friend of real, thorough-going liberty— 
a liberty allowing men of all parties and all religious 
persuasions to bring up their children according to their 
own beliefs. This being his fundamental principle, the bill 
was to be adopted as a matter of logical sequence, whether 
with or without certain amendments, according to the 
pleasure of the Assembly. Catholics as well as non- 
Catholics, deists or even atheists, should, according to the 
reporter’s theory, have an equal right with the State, either 
to establish universities, with all their appendages or only 
certain faculties, according to their own needs and means. 
This did not in the slightest degree imply that no sort of 
scientific guarantees or conditions should be required hence- 
forward of the free universities, since such conditions are 
already imposed upon the official staff of professors. One 
primary object of the measure would be to protect society 
at large against those who might cater for public confidence 
on the plea of religious feeling, and, after all, offer no 
positive security for their own scientific acquirements. The 
report concluded therefore by proposing that the professor- 
ships of every free university should be exclusively filled 
by men who had taken their degree of doctorship in the 
science which they undertook to profess. This was simply 
placing them on a level with the members of the official 
university, and nobody could justly complain. 
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The conclusions of the report enlisted the sympathies of the 
whole Conservative party, and thus secured definitively the 
suecess of the measure. It could not be expected, however, 
that the opposition would give way without a thorough trial 
of strength. We have neither time nor space to enter 
upon this part of our subject, though it be full of interest ; 
yet it may be as well to give at least one specimen of 
what was said on the opposition side. For that purpose we 
will select the speech of a rising man in the French Assembly, 
M. Paul Bert, who belongs likewise to the State university. 
Perhaps the most striking characteristic of his speech was its 
great moderation in point of language. 

On his rising, he acknowledged at once the great import- 
ance of the measure, as tending to exert the highest influence 
over the social status of the country, and more particularly 
over education at large. He then proceeded to show that, 
previous to the Revolution of 1789, no amount of educational 
freedom existed in any part of France whatsoever—a great 
historical fallacy which was soon and conclusively exploded. 
Then again came, as a natural sequel, an enthusiastic enco- 
mium of the Constituante and of the Convention, as having 
been the first to establish throughout the land a free system 
in every branch of public instruction. This very questionable 
assertion was allowed to pass for the time being without com- 
ment, and thus M. Paul Bert was, perhaps, encouraged to 
attack the principle of the new law by asserting that, if free 
Catholic universities were to be legally established, the result 
might be, at some future time, acivil war between two sections 
of French society, the one nurtured by the Government Alma 
Mater, and the other brought up in the religious universities. 
This argument is so curious that we shall offer no apology for 
quoting the passage :— 


Here are two children (said he) ; one of them has been brought up at a 
primary school managed by some religious congregation, the other at a lay 
school. I will suppose further that both of these schools are equally free. 
The former of these boys, on leaving the congregational free school, will go 
to one of those middle-class colleges, which of late have so abundantly mul- 
tiplied under the patronage of certain religious associations ; the latter will 
proceed to the Lycée, or to one of those lay free schools among which the 
spirit of opposition breathes much more freely than in the Lycée, whose duty 
it is to remain neutral. This is what we have witnessed hitherto. But at 
least these two children, once arrived at manhood, mingle together in the 
same lecture-room, follow the same teaching, commune together, meet each 
other at the same faculties. Henceforward this will no more be the case ; 
they will never meet ; they will receive, in rival establishments, philosophical 
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directions and doctrincs which will make them—TI will not say an object of 
hatred to each other—but will breed in their hearts a feeling of antagonism, 
of mutual distrust : so that, after all, you will have succeeded in implanting 
a sort of civil war in the minds of our youth. 


It does not seem to have struck this strenuous supporter of 
liberty, as M. Bert proclaims himself, that in certain countries 
of the world the sort of freedom which he fears and depre- 
cates does already exist, without the internecine consequences 
which he foresees for his own country. English Catholics are 
brought up in schools differing totally as to doctrines and 
principles with those of young Protestants belonging to the 
same class. Do they ever quarrel or mistrust each other 
in after-life? The same may be said of America, and, still 
nearer to France, of Belgium, where there are no less than four 
rival universities, emulating each other in nothing else but 
the progress of science. 

But, there are many other things that deserve notice in the 
youthful orator’s speech. He has shown himself one of the 
most prominent, as well as M. Laboulaye, in holding forth to 
public view the serious inferiority of the present system in 
his own country when compared to what exists among other 
nations. Thus, we are told, and the fact is confirmed by the 
most competent authorities, that in the French provinces the 
higher branches of arts and sciences are scarcely cultivated at 
all. Did not this startling piece of information come from so 
many Official sources, we should have doubted its exactitude ; 
but as the present Minister for Public Instruction confirmed 
its truth on another occasion, we suppose it must be admitted. 

As a set-off and contrast to this picture, we are led to 
consider the state of the German universities, of which so 
much has been said of late, -that it would be useless to 
dwell at any length on the subject. The French speaker 
mentioned, however, a fact so truly characteristic of the 
German system, that we cannot refrain from giving it. As 
an instance of what unlimited liberty produces he related the 
following story :— 


At the University of Berlin, a few years ago, any one might have at- 
ended a spectacle which in France would appear of the strangest kind. 
One of its most eminent professors, and actual Rector magnificus, M. 


Dubois-Raymond, taught « body of doctrines which had cost him twenty . 


years of his life to investigate, and which he considered as an indestruct- 
ible scientific edifice ; but he hardly left the lecture-room when in came 
another professor, who demonstrated that the titular professor was absolutely 
in the wrong. And if you asked who was the latter teacher, I must tell you 
that he was the official assistant of the former, 
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This amusing story of course gave rise to a burst of laughter 
on all sides of the house, and M. Bert, though obliged to 
admit that in Germany they had been pushing this system too 
far, maintained at the same time that here was a capital 
instance of real and sincere liberty of opinion. Many of his 
hearers, however, rightly retorted that it was rather a telling 
example of moral a intellectual anarchy. 

M. Bert’s speech needed a reply, which came from two 
quarters,—from M. Laboulaye and from the Bishop of 
Orleans. The former, whilst confirming every particular 
relative to the degeneracy of the French University, success- 
fully proved that the plan proposed by M. Bert tended to 
overthrow at once the whole system of public education in the 
country. The Bishop of Orleans took to task his antagonist 
in a different direction. M. Bert had endeavoured to show, 
first, that previous to the great Revolution no free university 
institution had existed in France ; secondly, that the Consti- 
tuante and the Convention were the prime authors of all the 
public schools, without exception, throughout the realm. On 
this ground, Mgr. Dupanloup was at home, for perhaps no man 
in France is so thoroughly versed in the history of educational 
matters, both as to the present and the past. For years and 
years he has been accumulating from the most authentic 
sources a mass of information which will, we trust, be laid 
before the public at some future time, but a part of which was 
embodied in the speech he made on the 4th of December, 
1874. To the great amazement of the Assembly, he showed 
that under the old régime, there were no less than twenty- 
three free and independent universities, supported by secular 
endowments, and vying with each other in every branch of 
science and art. These twenty-three universities, added the 
Bishop, enjoyed in reality the greatest extent of liberty ; 
though that liberty might not be formally inscribed in the laws, 
it was yet bound up with the other institutions, habits, and 
customs of that country, a liberty far superior to any legal 
proviso. Indeed it was only subservient to Government, so 
far as was required by the well-being and order of every 
civilized nation. At this part of his speech, there was a loud 
cry from the Left, calling on the Bishop to name the three 
and twenty universities, and this he did, in a tone of natural 
triumph, naming them one after the other, with the dates of 
their foundations, with their claims to celebrity, and even the 
numbers of their students. There was something thrilling in 
his tone, which was shared by the audience, when the venerable 
old man observed that he had discovered that during a period 
of one hundred and fifty years, upwards of thirteen thousand 
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Germans had frequented one of those universities, to learn the 
French language and manners—to study divinity, philosophy, 
science, the fine arts. And among those students, he had 
met with a Bismarck, probably a forefather of the celebrated 
prince. “ Alas, alas!” exclaimed the Bishop, “a Bismarck has 
visited us in our own time, but with other purposes, and the 
Germans come now to our country, but not to seek the ways 
of peace and science.” The whole Assembly, remarks the 
official journal, was greatly moved by this pathetic allusion 
to the recent disasters. 

After this splendid vindication of the old universities, 
the Bishop attacked M. Bert as to the educational policy 
of the revolutionary Assemblies. He showed them, first of 
all, sweeping away the twenty-three universities, then abo- 
lishing every one of the numerous academies, then dealing 
deadly blows to public schools of every description, so that 
in this respect France came to be a perfect tabula rasa. 
When all was thus levelled to the ground, the Convention 
passed a few laws concerning education, which in fact were 
hardly ever carried into execution; and to demonstrate 
this beyond dispute Mgr. Dupanloup quoted a long string 
of testimonies, coming from all the most illustrious savants 
of those times, many of whom were themselves members 
of the National Convention, and all lamenting in bitter 
terms the utter state of degradation into which France had 
fallen in this respect. One of them affirms, after a very 
close investigation of the matter, that not one-fiftieth of the 
whole population attended any school whatsoever. Of ap- 
pointed professors there were many, but of pupils there were 
hardly any, so that the lecture-rooms remained literally silent 
and vacant. Immediately after the fall of Robespierre another 
of these savants positively affirmed, in an official report, that 
under that reign of terror a conspiracy had existed among the 
rulers of the day for bringing back France to a state of down- 
right ignorance and barbarism. 

So much for the enlightened views of the Convention. The 
reader may well imagine what was the effect of these and 
other such facts falling upon an audience pre-eminently intel- 
ligent, as was proved by the bursts of applause which broke 
almost from every side. The battle was won, and the veteran 
of so many contests retired to his seat worn out with fatigue, 
but sure that the question of free universities was hence- 
forward settled. It was so well settled, at least for the 
present, that the bill went through a second reading, and was 
voted by an overwhelming majority. 

There remained, however, a matter of high importance, and 
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without which the law itself would have been a nullity,— 
that is the right of conferring university degrees. Should that 
right be allowed to the future free institutions, should it, on 
the contrary, be the exclusive privilege of the State establish- 
ment, or should the examiners, as is the case in Belgium, be 
chosen among the professors of both classes of national edu- 
cation? The opposition had been defeated on the ground of 
principle itself, but they hoped that on this question at least 
they would be able to maintain their ground and uphold the 
State monopoly. Had that right been continued in the hands 
of the official professors, their rivals would have been at their 
mercy, and, most probably, the free system might have died 
stillborn. The new universities would have dwindled into a 
set of pre paratory schools for public examinations, following 
of course the modes of teaching, books, and even ideas of 
the future examiners. This would have been liberty with a 
vengeance. And yet, on this ground did the opposition take 
its stand in the second part of the session 1874—75. 

The French Opposition of our times has a most singular 
way of proceeding in such cases. When they have to deal 
with an adversary whom they peculiarly fear or hate, they 
beset him with a host of obstreperous interruptions, so as to 
either drown his voice, or wear out his bodily strength 
altogether. In the midst of all this clamorous din, it is most 
difficult to catch the least sound of what is going on, and con- 
sequently, for the members of the House themselves to form 
a correct opinion of the debates. In a British Parliament such 
a pertinacious system of interruption would not be borne 
with for ten minutes. But at Versailles the same process goes 
on session after session, to the great scandal and disgust of all 
strangers in the galleries. There are in the French Assembly 
a few men more particularly who are the object of this sort of 
chronic insult; among others we may name the Duc de 
Broglie, M. Buffet, and sometimes the Bishop of Orleans. It 
must be admitted that the eminent talents of the Bishop as a 
debater, his deep knowledge of any subject he happens to 
deal with, and his suavity of manner, generally secure him a 
quiet hearing, even from the Left; yet this did not happen 
when, on the 11th June, he rose to vindicate the right of 
the proposed free universities to confer academical degrees. 
Over and over again was he obliged to stop, in the midst of 
his speech, to obtain a few moments of silence; over and over 
again was he assailed by taunts and vituperations, till he was 
forced, at last, to appeal to his interrupters on the score of his 
old age and extreme fatigue. And yet, to the end, he re- 


mained unflinching, bringing fact after fact, argument after 
04 
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argument, to support the cause he had undertaken to defend. 
We rather insist upon this leading feature of the Bishop’s 
qualifications as a public speaker, because it is seldom met 
with in an ecclesiastic. Lacordaire, who was the very soul of 
eloquence well nigh broke down, when forced to confront 
the contradictions and interruptions of a hot debate. 
Not so Mgr. Dupanloup. To sarcasm he opposes sarcasin 
often raising general laughter, but never withering or con- 
tumelious. Viewed as a parliamentary orator, a stranger 
might well suppose he must have been a constant member of 
the House for years and years, so much does he seem at home 
within its precincts, so familiar with all its local technicalities ; 
and yet withal he never loses sight of his own dignity, he 
ever commands respect, and, however excited he may appear 
by the heat of debate and his own personal emotions, the 
character of a Catholic Bishop ever beams through his whole 
demeanour. 

The debate on the University degrees had opened with 
some violent speeches uttered by members of the Left. M. 
Challemel Lacour had made himself conspicuous by his per- 
sonal attacks on Mgr. Dupanloup. There is venom in M. 
Challemel Lacour’s eloquence, for eloquent he is. Belonging 
himself to the official university, he has borrowed from his 
Alma Mater an Atticism of language and external moderation 
which serve only to mask the extreme vehemence of his 
feelings. A bosom friend of Gambetta, he is one of the usual 
zontributors to the République Frangaise. In 1870 he acted 
as proconsul at Lyons, and in that quality he recommended 
the immediate shooting of his political antagonists as the best 
method of getting rid of them. On one occasion he uttered 
the words, ‘‘ Fusillez-moi ces gens li!” words which have 
since become almost proverbial in France. It is but natural 
that such a man should bear bitter hatred to Catholicism and 
to the clergy, as was shown in the speech we are alluding to. 
Mgr. Dupanloup was obliged to reply in a few short sentences 
to his attacks, and immediately passed on to the main object 
of the discussion. 

According to his own language, what Catholics asked for, 
and what he personally wished for, was the establishment of 
real and honest liberty, such as it had been defined and laid 
down in the report drawn up by the representative of the 
Parliamentary Commission :— 


Well (said the Bishop), this is how I state the question. This liberty, 
IT suppose, you want to be long-lived, since you are about to make a law to 
bring it into life. Now I do positively affirm that if you refuse the right of 
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conferring degrees, to a certain extent that liberty will not, cannot live, 
and consequently your labour will not be serious, will not even be sincere ; 
and here are my proofs. Liberty, every liberty, but, above all, the liberty 
of teaching, is nurtured by emulation, by free competition. Take away 
from her a certain spirit of honour, her own methods, her own programmes, 
and you take away her very life from her. In fact, honour, emulation, free 
competition, all these boons are implied in the conferring of degrees ; and 
you must allow me to add, notwithstanding al] that has been said to the 
contrary, that educational liberty, no more than any other, can subsist with- 
out the necessary resources. Suppose our opponents to practise it, as we 
intend to do, they would be exactly in the same predicament; a man 
cannot live without something to live upon. 

If you deny the free universities an honour which .is their due, an 
honour in the eyes of parents, and no less in the eyes of students, then you 
proclaim the professors to be totally incapable of giving a serious instruction 
leading to university degrees. You create a class of inferior universities, of 
ridiculous universities, such as never existed in any time or country. No, 
neither in Germany, nor England, nor Italy, nor Switzerland, nor Sweden, 
neither in Protestant nor Catholic countries, did any man ever hear of 
any university which had been proclaimed beforehand incapable of crowning 
its teaching and its pupils with all the honours of university degrees—such 
as have been acknowledged in every age and country. 


Starting from this fundamental principle, the Bishop pro- 
ceeded to show that the law must needs establish the new 
universities upon a basis strictly similar to that of the State ; 
and in this he was fortunate enough to show that such had 
been the opinion frequently expressed and published by the 
most eminent members of that institution. Regard for space 
will not allow us to follow his Lordship in this part of his 
demonstration. Suffice it to say, that his efforts were 
crowned with success, and that in the bill which lay before 
the House the right of conferring degrees was fully granted 
to all free universities. It is now time for us to analyze the 
principal clauses of that law, and then point out its practical 
results down to the close of 1875. 

At the outset, university education (l’enseignement supé- 
rieur) is declared to be free. 

Every Frenchman twenty-five years old, as well as all legal 
associations formed with a view of undertaking education in 
its higher branches, are at liberty to found any course of 
lectures or establishments, on conforming to certain con- 
ditions hereafter prescribed. However, as far as medicine 
and pharmacy are concerned, it will be necessary to conform 
to such conditions as are already required for the professional 
practice of a physician or a chemist. 
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Should any course of lectures be attended by persons not 
regularly matriculated, such course will remain subject to the 
laws relative to public meetings. 

Every proposed course of lectures must be previously notified 
to the proper authorities; and it will not be allowable to open 
the aforesaid course unless ten days have elapsed between the 
notification and the opening of the course. The declaration 
must contain an analysis of the character and extent of the 
intended lectures. 

Every year the list of professors and the programme of the 
different courses must be communicated to the academical 
authorities of the State university. 

All establishments professing to teach the higher branches 
of public education must contain at least the same number of 
graduated doctors as is required of such State faculties as 
include the smallest number of professorships, ‘This con- 
dition being once fulfilled, such establishments are empow- 
ered to assume the name of Free Faculty of Arts, Sciences, 
Law, Medicine, &c., whether they belong to private individuals 
or to associations. When they comprise three complete 
faculties they are entitled to be called Free Universities. 

As far as the faculties of arts, sciences, and law are con- 
cerned, it must be proved that such faculties are in possession 
of halls sufficient for lectures, conferences, and study, so as to 
accommodate at least a hundred students, to which is to be 
added a special library. 

In regard to the faculty of sciences, all the apparatus neces- 
sary for teaching them is strictly exacted. 

The teaching of medicine is necessarily subjected to 
requirements of a still more extensive but indispensable 
nature. Besides the numerous apparatus required for this 
study, halls for dissection, a hospital containing at least a 
hundred and twenty beds, laboratories, collections of various 
descriptions, gardens laid out for the growth of medicinal 
plants, and a medical library, are all laid down as conditions 
sine qua non for establishing a medical faculty. 

Every free establishment or course of lectures, whatever be 
its nature and object, is placed under the superintendence of 
the Minister for Public Instruction, who appoints certain 
delegates to carry into execution that supervision. It is 
limited, however, to ascertaining whether in public teaching 
of this kind there be nothing contrary to the morals, the con- 
stitution, and laws of the country. 

Such is a summary of the first chapter of the law. In the 
second all associations formed with a view of establishing 
either isolated public lectures or free universities are em- 
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powered to do so by conforming to the prescriptions laid down 
in the previous chapter. This disposition is equally applicable 
to foreigners, provided they fulfil certain conditions contained 
in the law of the 15th of March, 1850, 

The law then provides for the conferring of degrees. The 
pupils belonging to free faculties are at liberty to go up for 
examination before the State university, provided they justify 
by a regular certificate that they have assiduously gone 
through the same course of instruction or study which is 
required in that university itself. On the other hand they are 
equally at liberty to come before a mixed jury empanelled in 
the following manner: The jury consists of a certain number 
of official professors, qualified by having graduated as doctors. 
They are to be yearly appointed’ by the Minister for Public 
Instruction, and if the members of the jury form an even 
number, they are to be selected in equal numbers from the 
State faculties, and from the free university to which the can- 
didates belong. In case the number should be unequal, the 
majority must belong to the officialexaminers. The chairman 
of the jury must always belong to the Government university. 

The legal status of the new institution had scarcely been 
settled by the final vote of the National Assembly, when 
active preparations were made for carrying it into immediate 
execution. Indeed certain preparations had been previously 
going on on the part of the French Catholics. The North 
set the example of practical energy. French Flanders has, 
indeed, preserved the secular tradition of municipal and indi- 
vidual freedom for which the medieval cities of those countries 
were so conspicuous. Naturally, the town of Lille took the 
lead. A nucleus of zealous and wealthy Catholics, headed by 
the neighbouring bishops, had long before mustered together 
asum of £40,000, a part of which was devoted to the purchase 
of a large and handsome building, destined to become the home 
of the free university. The rest of the sum was appropriated 
to the payment of the professors, and to the purchase of 
books, and scientific apparatus. So when the new law was 
enacted, nothing remained to be done but to fill the profes- 
sorships with able men. In the beginning of November last 
a course of lectures on the different branches of law was 
opened at Lille, and from the very outset was attended by a 
considerable number of students. We beg the reader to note 
this beginning. According to the laws framed on the subject, 
® new university may be founded on the principle of two or 
three faculties only, leaving to time, convenience, experience, 
success, or even pecuniary resources, the possibility of com- 
pleting the sundry branches of public education included in the 
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word—a university. Now, the study of law, in its various 
bearings, is really the keystone to the majority of liberal pro- 
fessions in France, and therefore is one of the first to be at- 
tended to. Medicine may be placed on the same footing; 
but as its study requires the use of hospitals, expensive in- 
struments, anatomical museums, and botanical gardens, the 
foundation of faculties of medicine seems, for the present at 
least, to remain in abeyance. But we may trust to necessity 
and zeal for the furtherance of this part of the plan. 

Paris was the next foundation. Here the undertaking was 
attended with difficulties of a peculiar character. The State 
university had in Paris to be rivalled at its own head quarters. 
A serious obstacle was the high price of land or of appropriate 
buildings for the intended university. Fortunately the metro- 
politan diocese is in possession of an old convent, well known 
by the name of the Carmes, where such a tragic massacre was 
perpetrated in the days of September, 1792. This was at once 
offered by the present Archbishop as a most proper cradle for 
the forthcoming institution. The offer was, of course, readily 
accepted ; and, as neither money nor fit men were wanting, the 
free University of Paris was opened towards the middle of 
November likewise by a course of lectures on law. On the list of 
professors figure some eminent members of the Paris bar, and 
among the others are several rising men. And here we have 
at once a proof of the practical mode in which the French 
Catholics are proceeding. They begin by what is indis- 
pensable, leaving to time and combined efforts to do the rest. 
But we can already see what great things those efforts are 
doing, for on the Ist of January, only six weeks after the 
foundation, a large number of new lectures are ready to open— 
lectures among which may be enumerated Philosophy, History, 
Greek and Latin Literature, Natural Philosophy, Mathe- 
matics. 

Here arises an interesting question as to the choice of pro- 
fessors. Evidently it creates a difficulty at the first start. It 
is overcome in a most practical manner. If men of professional 
or literary eminence are to be met with, who are willing to 
devote their energies to the free university, well and good; 
but if not, there are in Paris numbers of less known men of 
real talent, graduated doctors, and accustomed to public 
teaching, who will readily undertake the task, and are no less 
readily accepted. Some may fail, others will rise, on the 
contrary, in public estimation, and time will be gained for fitter 
appointments in certain cases. ‘The essential object to be 
attained at present was to give immediate life and body to 
the beneficent clauses and regulations of the law. And 
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this plan seems already to answer well, since upwards of one 
hundred pupils were matriculated at the very opening of 
the Paris lectures. 

We must here take into consideration a fact of high im- 
portance. For the last five and twenty years, a generation 
has been rising among the French clergy and laity, which 
promises well for the future of France. They have had at 
their disposal resources which were denied to their immediate 
predecessors. For the last five and twenty years, religious 
and studious young men have easily gained admittance in 
certain institutions called Cercles catholiques, where they meet 
with all the appliances necessary for the serious prosecu- 
tion of their different studies, together with an amount of 
companionship and rational amusement scarcely less indispen- 
sable at their age. From Paris the good work spread to the 
provinces, in every large city where youth happens to con- 
gregate for the same purposes. In a short time, the effect of 
such establishments has been felt in French society ; many of 
these young men have gradually risen to eminence at the bar, 
in the senate, in the public offices, in the University itself. 
Naturally then men hailed with joy the new law, and some are 
disposed to become active members of the newly established 
academies. 

Whilst this was going on, a parallel movement was initiated 
among the younger clergy. Towards the beginning of the 
Second Empire, Mgr. Sibour, then Archbishop of Paris, after 
concerting with his episcopal brethren, established in the 
capital a high school for ecclesiastical learning (cole des 
hautes études), to which every provincial bishop sent the most 
distinguished pupils of his diocesan seminary, there to become 
well versed in the most arduous questions of controversiai 
theology, in ecclesiastical history, Christian archeology, &c. 
On arriving in Paris, every one of these clerical students was 
bound to prepare for taking his university degrees, and thus 
qualifying himself for teaching in after-life, if deemed necessary. 
The institution, intrusted to men of the highest intellect, soon 
became a thriving one; its very existence contributed to 
elevate the tone of ecclesiastical learning. During the first 
half of the present century one may assert that the Church of 
France was merely intent upon closing the wounds of the 
past. She had no time for study. Every man was at his post 
ministering to the wants and calls of the faithful. The old 
fabric lay in ruins, so the all-absorbing duty was to build it 
up once more. Henceforward a new field of labour opens to 
the clergy, and they have been bravely preparing for it. They 
have been for some years past increasing in power and in- 
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fluence; but it is the influence of moral and intellectual 
strength, which ever must end in asserting its own rights. 
The press has of late issued hundreds of learned and ably- 
written works by French priests; the country is teeming 
with educational establishments of every description con- 
fided to their care. And this is precisely what alarms the 
infidel party. ‘ We know and acknowledge the extraordinary 
qualifications of the Catholic clergy for teaching,” lately 
said in the National Assembly one of their bitterest oppo- 
nents, and that is precisely why we fear them, why we 
object to this law.” It is almost needless to add that the 
whole Freuch clergy promotes and contributes to support 
the new universities. In the diocese of Cambrai they have 
asked their own Archbishop to tax them, binding them- 
selves to pay a yearly sum of £8,000 for ten consecutive years. 
At Angers, the Bishop, Mgr. Freppel, lately opened a third 
free university, and the whole population supports him in his 
undertaking, headed by the Duc de Larochefoucauld-Bisaccia 
who bestowed upon the new-born institution the princely sum 
of £48,000. University foundations are also in progress or 
are contemplated at Lyons, at Toulouse, and elsewhere: in 
fact, any one conversant with medieval history is constantly 
reminded of the glorious times when kingdom after kingdom, 
city after city, spared no amount of sacrifice in order to secure 
the foundation of those illustrious institutions so justly called 
universities. Are we to repeat this chapter of Catholic history 
over again? God grant it! 
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NOTE TO THE FIRST ARTICLE IN THE OCTOBER 
NUMBER. 


LETTER has been addressed to us, in the name of cer- 

tain Belgian Catholics, demurring to an expression which 
we used in our last number. These were our words (p. 283) :— 
“In the Brief to M. Périn which we translated last April, 
Pius IX. affirms that those who ‘ obstinately adhere’ in prin- 
ciple to the liberties of 1789 ‘place their own private judg- 
ment above the teachings of the Church.’” The Belgian 
Catholics in question think that, by our qualifying words “ in 
principle,” we have attenuated the full force of Pius IX.’s 
words. We confess we had no such misgiving ourselves; and 
the less so, because we expressly referred to a translation which 
we had given in a former number of the entire Brief. The 
passage of the Brief runs as follows in its integrity :— 


Would to God that these truths had been understood by those, who boast 
that they are Catholics, although obstinately adhering to liberty of consci- 
ence, liberty of worship, liberty of the press, and to other liberties of the 
same kind, promulgated and decreed at the close of the last century by the 
Revolutionists, and constantly condemned by the Church ; by those (we say) 
who adhere to these liberties, not only in such sense that they can be tole- 
rated, but in such sense that they can be considered as rights, that they 
must be favoured and defended as necessary to the present condition of 
hings, and to the march of progress ; as if all that is opposed to true reli- 
gion, all that gives self-government to man, all that frees him from Divine 
authority, all that opens the way to every error, could give to peoples 
prosperity, progress, and renown. 


It still seems to us, that in these words Pius IX. censures 
those who adhere in principle to the liberties of 1789, as 
distinct from those, “who adhere to those liberties in such 
sense that they can be tolerated” in practice. We think that 
this is the distinction, to which our words in their obvious sense 
would be understood to refer; and that the distinction is a 
Just one. We can assure our Belgian friends, that they cannot 
themselves be more unwilling than we are, to minimize in any 
way the legitimate force of any Pontifical utterance. 
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CATHOLIC LIBERALISM. 


Translated from an Article by F. Ramikre, S.J., in the “ Etudes” of 
September, 1875. 


[We are sure our readers will think we have done them service, by 
translating F. Ramiére’s two articles on “ Catholic Liberalism,” of which 
the first appeared in our number of last July, and the second here follows. 
The error, called “Catholic Liberalism” or “ Liberal Catholicism” or by 
whatever other name, has throughout had its chief seat in France ; 
and in France there has been so much violence of language not on 
one side only but on both, that it is at times somewhat difficult to see 
what the precise tenet is around which the battle rages. We are thus led 
to value the more two prominent characteristics of F. Ramiére’s polemic. 
In the first place, we cannot eulogize too highly the singular generosity 
and appreciativeness of his language in regard to those illustrious men, 
who have been unhappily among the chief upholders of the error ; and in 
the second place he is at much pains to lay down and keep before his mind 
the precise point in which the error consists. Particularly he labours to 
remove one widely-spread misconception, which has grievously injured the 
true cause. He points out, that the tenet which he combats has no con- 
cern whatever with any question concerning the different forms of civil 
government ; that the most ardent republican may entirely renounce it, 
no less than the most devoted Bourbonite. For the question turns 
exclusively on the due relations between Church and State; and is in no 
respect affected, whether any given State be monarchically, democratically, 
or however otherwise governed. 

That Catholic doctrine, which “ Liberal Catholicism” denies or pre- 
judices, may be called “ the doctrine of Christ’s social sovereignty ;” and 
may be thus stated with sufficient accuracy for our present purpose. 
Christ is sovereign over human society, no less than over human indivi- 
duals ; and religious truth therefore possesses of right certain privileges in 
the temporal order, which religious error does not possess. This doctrine 
(as has been repeatedly pointed out by its defenders) is in no way incon- 
sistent with a full admission, that where Catholic unity has been unhappily 
broken up, the modern “ liberties” are in some sense the necessary result 
of such a calamity. But the Catholic doctrine certainly does imply, that 
the necessitated existence of these liberties is a sure mark of social corrup- 
tion and degradation. 

It seems to us undeniable (though F. Ramiére in the following article 
seems to doubt it) that the doctrine of Christ’s social sovereignty has 
been denied almost in so many words by those Catholics, who in 
the early part of this century clamorously proclaimed what they were 
pleased to call “ the great principle of civil and religious liberty.” But, as 
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F. Ramiére importantly points out, many Catholics may shrink from so 
extreme a position, and yet may threaten the Catholic doctrine with 
grave peril. Such persons do not deny perhaps in the abstract, that the 
Church possesses of right certain privileges in the temporal order, as 
against every form of religious error ; but they imply that such privileges 
cannot be expediently or even justly possessed in practice, except during 
some period of ignorance and barbarism. It is hardly possible however 
that earnest and thoughtful men can remain content with this position, if 
they are once induced to look it in the face. Such a view implies, that 
true and desirable civilization advances in a course, which makes it more 
and more difficult to apply in practice a certain Catholic doctrine. That 
civilization which is really a blessing must move in harmony with 
Catholicity, and not in opposition to it ; nor do we see how one who thinks 
otherwise can consistently remain a Catholic at all. 

We may be allowed to remind our readers of an article in this Review 
(January, 1872, art. 6), in which the doctrine of Christ’s social sovereignty 
was set forth, without admixture (we trust) of violence or exaggeration, 
and with special reference to Lord Macaulay’s well-known objections. 

For our own part we wish a habit would become more prevalent, which 
a few French writers have started, of calling the error with which we are 
engaged * Mennaisianism ” or some such name, after Lamennais ; who, as 
F. Ramiére observes, was the first Catholic to advocate it prominently and 
systematically. There are so many different meanings which may be 
attached to the phrase “ Liberal Catholicism” or “Catholic Liberalism,” 
that a more definite terminology is greatly to be desired. 

In some concluding paragraphs of his September article, F. Ramiére 
refers with earnestness to the Count de Chambord, and to the course 
pursued towards him by French ‘Liberal Catholics.” We cannot at all 
concur with what is contained in those paragraphs ; and we have thought it 
far more satisfactory to omit them, than to enter here on a controversy, 
which has no more than a very indirect bearing, if indeed it have any 
bearing at all, on the great question treated in the article. 

But we have detained our readers too long from F. Ramiére’s admirable 
exposition and reasoning. | 

F. Newman has lately reminded us that, in order justly to appreciate a 
doctrine, we must place ourselves at its defenders’ point of view. Let us 
apply this rule to our controversy with Catholic Liberalism. We have 
heard it declare, through the mouth of its most eloquent champion, that it 
gives up the thought of defending itself on doctrinal grounds. “I put 
forth no theory, and above all no theology ; I do not reply by dogmatic 
arguments to the dogmatizers who condemn me and whom I repudiate. 
» . « « appeal to facts, and deduce from them the purely practical doctrines 
which I propose to you.” We need not dispute this allegation; let us 
suppose true what is certainly false, viz., that there can be a doctrine 
without a theory, and consequences without premisses. Let us consider 
Catholic Liberalism such as it professes itself, as a plan of conduct adapting 
better than any other the eternal interests of the truth to the conditions 
and requirements of modern society ; and let us ask ourselves whether 
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the system in question compensates by its practical utility for its complete 
absence of doctrinal basis. 

There are four signs which determine the merit of a plan of conduct; 
the grandeur of the aim which it has in view ; the nobleness of the principle 
whence it springs; the efficacy of the means which it employs, and the 
worth of the results which it obtains. If its aim cannot be realized, if the 
principle proclaimed is indefensible, if the means employed are in direct 
opposition to the intentions of those who make use of them,—in fine, if the 
results obtained are the very reverse of the promised and expected 
advantages—then the entire plan must be regarded as a complete failure, 

Such is the precise estimate of Catholic Liberalism, considered under 
its most favourable aspect. 

What is the aim which it proposes to itself? The reconciliation of 
the Christian dogma, viz. the social sovereignty of Jesus Christ, with liberal 
error, viz. the denial of this sovereignty : a manifest contradiction. What 
is the general principle which actuates the tactics of the Catholic Liberals? 
It is to make terms with an enemy, whom one despairs of conquering: a 
principle which places the new defenders of the Church in opposition to 
all their predecessors. Whatare the means adopted by Catholic Liberalism 
to attain its aim? Means reproved by the Church, and consequently 
opposed to the belief and intentions of the Catholics who use them. What 
are the results of the system? The most serious injury has been inflicted 
on that very cause, of which this system was to have procured the 
triumph. 

In three words: Catholic Liberalism is chimerical in its aim, anti- 
Catholic in its procedure, disastrous in its results. 

These are very serious accusations : when we adduce them, we are fully 
conscious of the responsibility which we incur. Let our readers note well 
the proofs which we are about to give, and then say whether we have gone 
beyond the strict limits of truth and justice. 


I, 


But before undertaking this last part of our proof, we wish so plainly 
to express our meaning as to render all mistake impossible. Nothing in 
fact is more to be feared than such mistakes in the present controversy, 
in which our adversaries are men as devoted to truth as ourselves, and 
who fight against it only because they see things under a false light. 

Let this then be well understood : under the name of Catholic Liberalism 
we by no means intend to condemn the attitude, as legitimate as it is loyal, 
assumed in the presence of the modern liberties by many Catholics, who 
inhabit countries where those liberties are the only possible safeguard 
of the rights of truth. Without in any way condemning the past actions 
of the Church, without pledging her future, without denying any of the 
rights of the Man- God, these Catholics accept, such as it is, the constitution 
of the society in whose bosom they live; they endeavour to utilize its 
advantages and diminish its inconveniences ; and, while firmly resolved to 
fulfil conscientiously the duties which it imposes on them, they boldly 
claim on their side the rights which it confers. It is thus that our 
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brethren of England and America act ; and what is there in their conduct 
which is not perfectly praiseworthy 2 Who can blame them for preferring 
the régime of honest liberty under which they live, to that hypocritical 
and bastard régime which is imposed on us by European Liberalism? a 
régime which, whilst refusing us the theoretical acknowledgment of the 
rights of the truth, preserves nevertheless those fetters, by which the 
powers of the ancient régime practically and abusively made truth pur- 
chase its own recognition? No, a thousand times no.* To wish for the 
liberty of the Church does not mean that oneis a Liberal; on the contrary, 
it is because we do not wish to sacrifice any portion of this liberty, that 
we detest Liberalism its most deadly enemy. 

Neither is it to be a Liberal to desire true social liberties ; and we think 
we have in former articles sufficiently proved that these liberties,* be 
they individual, domestic, communal, or provincial, are incompatible with 
Liberalism. 

A person therefore is not necessarily a Liberal, because he seeks in the 
aspirations of modern societies whatever they contain that is generous, 
and shows that these societies will find the satisfaction of their noble 
instincts only in their reconciliation with the Church. Like all errors, 
Liberalism contains a part of truth, which it disfigures, and by whose 
assistance it seduces a great number of sincere minds. There are then 
two ways of meeting it and destroying its prestige: viz. either by 
displaying that portion of truth which it contains, and proving its identity 
with Catholic doctrine; or by attacking what is contrary to Catholic 
doctrine, and proving its absurdity. By the first of these two methods 
sincere minds are attracted, and by the second sophists are confounded. 
They are therefore both good and complement one another. Exaggeration 
alone is dangerous, and that in two senses; for if there is danger in 
urging conciliation so far as to palliate error, there is scarcely less danger 
in clothing the refutation of error with forms which render the truth odious. 
Those whose temperament inclines to this excess will be disposed to accuse 
of weakness those controversialists who adopt less repulsive measures, 
But it is sufficient to consider the examples of Jesus Christ and the 
Apostles, to convince one’s self that it is not imposible to ally conciliatory 
modes of expression with an unshaken firmness of doctrine. 





* Inthe “Mouvement communalet municipal du Moyen Age,” M. Edouard 
Demolins proves by striking and undeniable facts that the origin, develop- 
ment, and fall of the public liberties in France corresponded to the increase 
and decline of the social influence of the Catholic Church. We are not 
aware of any more peremptory historical refutation of Liberalism. Again, 
M. Le Play, a judge whose impartiality and knowledge none will contest, 
has written to the author these remarkable words: “In recalling us to the 
history of the past and respect for our ancestors, you inspire us with 
strength to cure the evils of the present day and to prepare our children for 
a better future. ... The principal feature of our history has now been 
made clear: the middle age notwithstanding its deficiencies and defects, 
had communicated to our race qualities, which are daily being destroyed 
under the influence of the three false dogmata of the Revolution. These 
errors are the only novelties, which an analysis of the two ‘ Declaration 
af rights’ reveals in the pretended ‘ principles of 1789.’ ” 
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Finally, it would be unjust to accuse of Liberalism those who hope that 
the Church will come out triumphant from the trial to which modern 
societies subject her, in the same way as she triumphed over the equally 
perilous crises through which she passed, both in pagan times and during cer- 
tain periods of the middle ages. This is our hope, and we share it with 
many illustrious persons who are anything rather than Liberals. We 
believe that in every event which He ordains or permits, God has in view 
only the triumph of His Church; and that this triumph is to have for its 
scene, not heaven alone, but earth likewise. During past centuries the 
Church has passed through two states, and in its dealings with civil 
society has been subjected to two régimes: the régime of persecution and 
that of union. Without putting these two régimes on an equality, we 
must admit that the Church was exposed to no less danger by the latter 
than by the former. Never during times of persecution was she in a 
worse state, than at the commencement of the eleventh century. This is 
merely a verification of the old saying, that the abuses of the best things 
are the worst abuses, 

The Church has triumphed over all her dangers; she has emerged 
victorious both from the violence of persecution, and the fetters of protection 
changed into tyranny. We believe that she will likewise prove victorious 
over the régime of separation. But whence do we expect this triumph to 
come? Not from the virtue inherent to liberty. We are, on the contrary, 
persuaded,—and it is in this that we differ from the Liberals,—that, in 
consequence of the natural corruption of mankind, the liberty of error is 
in itself deadly—more deadly, perhaps, than violent persecution. But we 
hope that God will make use of the disasters caused by this fatal liberty, 
as He made use of the violence of persecution, to bring back to Jesus 
Christ, their only Saviour, the nations over whom He promised that He 
should reign.* 

What then, in a few words, is the error which we oppose under the 
name of Catholic Liberalism? It is that which, without daring to uphold 
the necessity and absolute excellence of the separation of the two societies 
(for this constitutes pure Liberalism), still does not conceal its preference 
for this course ; which, while admitting that [the doctrine of its predilec- 
tion] is but a hypothesis,—nevertheless places it above the thesis itself; 
and declares that it alone is adapted to the wants of adult humanity, whilst 
the régime of the union of the two powers can only have been useful during 
the infancy of nations, and even then possessed inconveniences surpassing 
its utility. If they merely desired for the democratic societies of future ages 
a mode of alliance with the spiritual society different from that adopted by 





* In a magnificent Brief addressed to the Bishops of Sicily, the same 
hopes are expressed, founded on the same motives. The Holy Father 
thanks the Sicilian prelates for the marks of their attachment, and adds : 
“These proofs, whilst showing that God is with us, should raise our 
courage and inspire us with hopes of assistance which cannot fail to come, 
and of a brilliant and certain victory. Has not the Church ever tri- 
— in a manner so much the more striking, as she has been attacked 
with more violence and been exposed to greater dangers?” 
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the old monarchies of the ancien régime, we should not have a word to say. 
One of the terms being changed, the relation of the two would also naturally 
be modified. But to recognize the independence of these societies in their 
relation with Jesus Christ and His Church—this is what Catholics cannot 
do without disowning the essential rights of that divine King; it is this 
implicit if not express denial, which constitutes the error and danger of 
Catholic Liberalism. 

But neither this error nor this danger is perceived by the majority of 
those who have allowed themselves to be seduced by this specious system ; 
and for this reason we can, without any oratorical artifice, protest that 
we in no way include them in the grave accusations which we are about 
to bring against their doctrine. We are, on the contrary, happy to join 
our testimony to that of a journalist who, although he has but lately 
entered the arena, has at once assumed a prominent position. Before 
commencing his vigorous attack on Catholic Liberalism, F. At thus speaks 
of the adversaries whom he is about to combat :—“ It would appear as if 
all the talent of our epoch has rallied round this theory, In the Institute, 
at the bar, in the parliament, in the press, and in all branches of science 
and literature ; in the ranks of the secular clergy, in religious orders, and 
even in the Episcopate; men are to be found siding with the cause which 
we are combating. Not only do these men exhibit great elevation of 
thought and beauty of language, but they have moreover rendered the 
Church services which that grateful Mother will never forget, and which 
it is our duty loudly to proclaim. They have trained a portion of con- 
temporary youth in religion; they have removed many prejudices, and 
reconciled to Jesus Christ a great number of antagonisms. ... To name 
Lacordaire and Montalembert is to name two Apostles, whose ardent elo- 
quence has left a trace on our century, and whose immortal works sustain 
the happy influence which they exercised during their lives.” * 

These praises are not in the least exaggerated ; we hesitate still less to 
endorse them because, far from weakening the accusation which we are 
about to bring against Catholic Liberalism, they do but aggravate the four 
charges on which we base the condemn ation of this error. We should not 
be able to form a true idea of the evil that it does us, if we did not 
weigh well the merit of the men whom it has seduced. We shall, on the 
contrary, justly appreciate it if we prove that the effect of its fascination 
over these enlightened minds and upright hearts is, firstly, to make them, 
notwithstanding their abilities, the victims of a real trickery ; secondly, 
notwithstanding their courage, to force on them a cowardly capitulation ; 
thirdly, to give to their [Catholic] loyalty the whole appearance of 
revolt; fourthly and lastly, to render their services [to the Church] as 
fatal as treason itself would be. Thus, whilst heartily acknowledging the 
talents, loyalty, courage, and devotedness of the Liberal Catholics, we 
sum up in these four words the balance of the bankruptcy of Catholic 
Liberalism : trickery, cowardice, revolt, treason. 
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Il. 


Catuoxiic LIBERALISM MAKES ITS ABLEST DISCIPLES THE VICTIMS OF 
A REAL TRICKERY. 


We do not know any term more suitable, to characterize the conduct of 
a man who, led away by excessive credulity, allows himself to be made a 
tool of by his enemy, believes in the grossest lies, and favours at his own 
expense the success of a perfidious stratagem. Now it is precisely in 
this manner that those excellent Catholics act, who allow themselves 
to be fascinated by the Liberal illusion. 

Ist. They wish, they tell us, to secure the liberty of the Church. But 
whence do they expect her liberty to come? From her bitterest enemy. 
We are not speaking of American Liberalism. The Catholics whose illu- 
sion we are now seeking to dispel, inhabit Europe itself; and it is 
consequently to the advocates of European Liberalism that they appear 
disposed to ally themselves. Fancying that these Liberals are separated 
from the Catholic Church solely because they suspect her of not approving 
those liberties which are so dear to themselves, these Catholics persuade 
themselves that peace would be concluded the moment the Church should 
proclaim those liberties.* But this hope is as vain, as the supposition 
on which it is founded is gratuitous. For we are well acquainted with 
this Liberalism whose goodwill it is expected to conciliate; its language 
and actions have shown us its real tendencies; and we must purposely 
blind ourselves, if we place the least reliance on the lying promises which 
it occasionally adds to its but too sincere threats. From its birth it has 
never ceased to persecute the Church; and in every country in Europe 
where it has acquired power, it has used that power to oppress the truth. It 
was only when it ceased to fear her, that it broke the bonds which it had 
imposed ; and it is still ready at any moment again to impose them, as soon 
as there is the slightest chance of her recovering her empire. We recently 
cast a coup d’eil over the various countries which have submitted to the yoke 
of Liberalism, and thus convinced ourselves that of all the liberties of which 
it is the enemy that of the Church is honoured with its bitterest hatred. 

How is it then that our Liberal Catholics can respond to the persistency 
of this hatred by the persistency of their confidence? This conduct is all 
the more inexplicable, inasmuch as they long since recognized its folly. 
As long ago as the 3rd February, 1834, Lacordaire wrote to Montalembert : 
“ You allow that the Liberals of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, in short, 
the whole world (or at least the European world) are the greatest enemies 
of liberty, and you go so far as to call them infamous ; I do not go so far 
as that. You allow that it is impossible for you to enter into an alliance 








* “ At length, happily, peace can be restored. We proclaim the liberties, 
which are so dear to those who accuse us of not approving them; we invoke 
them for ourselves as for others.” These words, written by an illustrious 
prelate before the liberal controversy had seriously commenced, were 
quoted with approval by M. de Montalembert in his speech at the Congress 
of Malines in 1863, (“ L’Eglise libre dans l’Etat libre.” Douniol, p. 70.) 
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with them ; this is the overturning of all the ideas of the “ Avenir,” and of 
the still-existing opinions of Abbé de La Mennais. “ A fortiori” you allow 
that it is impossible for the Pope and the Church to enter into alliance 
with them ; and this is exactly what the Pope and the Church feel.” 

In 1834, then, the leaders of the Catholic Liberal school agreed among 
themselves that they had taken a wrong road; that the fundamental 
conception of the “ Avenir,” the first organ of that school, was radically 
erroneous; that European Liberalism was the greatest enemy of the 
Church and of liberty, and that an alliance with it was impracticable and 
senseless, But then, what can we say when thirty years later we find 
these same men putting forth all their eloquence, in defence of a system 
which they had declared dangerous, and of an alliance which they had 
recognized as impracticable? Had European Liberalism changed its 
nature during the interval? Not at all; it had, on the contrary, become 
more oppressive ; then how can we see anything but trickery, in the com- 
plaisance shown to it by those who seemed so convinced of its perfidy. 

2nd. Could this complaisance be explained by the truth and intrinsic 
beauty of that doctrine, which its defenders might be thought accidentally 
to misapply? Doubtless, if Liberalism were true and just in itself, we should 
have but all the more merit in defending it, in spite of the ill-conduct 
of its representatives. But this explanation is not admissible. We showed 
this at the commencement of this controversy: the Liberal doctrine 
is not only erroneous in some of its applications, it is false in itself, 
because falsehood constitutes its basis. It is based on the confusion of 
two contradictory notions : independence towards God and liberty towards 
man. One of these two notions destroys the other: because men cannot 
be free in their mutual dealings, unless their liberty is respected by their 
equals ; and this respect cannot exist in a society, wherethe authority of 
God is delivered up to contumely. Is it not a complete misconception of 
human nature to suppose that it can ever remain towards the rights of 
God in an attitude of friendly neutrality? Can an inferior cease to 
recognize the authority of his superior, without becoming hostile to him ? 
It is conceivable perhaps that this neutrality is possible, in a society 
where the royalty of Jesus Christ and the spiritual supremacy of the 
Church have never been recognized. But in those societies which have 
for long been subject to that glorious yoke, and have criminally cast it 
off; in those which, owing all to Jesus Christ and to the Church even 
their very existence, have responded to twelve centuries of benefits by 
revolt ;—to count upon any equitableness save that of submission is to 
make a moral impossibility the object of our hopes. Pure Liberalism is 
then a pure lie ; Catholic Liberalism, which persists in believing the truth 
of this lie, is a standing trickery. 

3rd. A trickery all the more blamable, in so much as it favours the 
success of a perfidious stratagem. The Liberal sect is not, in fact, a school 
of speculative philosophy ; it is a party, both religious and political, which 
only puts forward its lying theory to attain a purely practical object. 
This object, which far-seeing thinkers had long foretold, has revealed 
itself by facts so clearly that doubt is rendered impossible. Its purpose 
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has been to destroy all divine authority, first in the political and then in 
the religious order. In order to conceal the infernal object of this design, 
the grand and specious name of liberty has been put forward. There is 
no expression in human language which has a greater number of signifi- 
cations, and which, accordingly, better favours equivocation. There is 
not one which more powerfully excites the most noble aspirations of the 
human heart, and which also more flatters its most depraved instincts. It 
has always been the tactic of error, to employ against the truth formule 
which, under a specious appearance, concealed the denial of a revealed 
dogma. The distinguishing feature of the new heresy is that, to attack the 
most fundamental of all dogmata, the authority of God,—it employs the 
most specious of all formule, the liberty of man. 

And what do the Catholic Liberals do in presence of such a dangerous 
attack? They sympathise with the principles of the enemy ; they unite 
with him in proclaiming liberty, without distinguishing false from true 
liberty ; they systematically keep silence on the subject of that dogma of 
divine authority, which error tries to obscure. What better could they do 
to favour the success of the stratagem? And since we cannot suspect 
them of acting thus with a perverse intention, how else can we qualify 
their conduct than in saying that they are victims to trickery ? 


III. 


CONSIDERED IN ITS PRINCIPLE, CaTHOLIC LIBERALISM IS A COWARDICE 
WHICH PARALYZES THE COURAGE OF THE MOST VALIANT DEFENDERS 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Nothing can be more contrary to appearances than this assertion, and 
yet nothing can be more in accordance with fact. On a superficial 
examination, we might believe that Catholic Liberalism has inspired its 
adepts with a wonderful courage. At the time when the sons of Voltaire 
believed their triumph certain in consequence of the Revolution of 1830, 
was it not this school which proudly raised the Catholic standard, and 
undertook, without any human chance of success, that memorable cam- 
paign, which restored to religion its place first in public opinion and 
partially also in public institutions? Does not the very name of Monta- 
lembert recall those celebrated struggles, in which the son of the Crusades 
fought alone, or almost alone, against the incurable prejudices and the 
declared hostility of the Government and the Chambers? God forbid we 
should say anything which might tend to tarnish the glory of those 
struggles, or diminish the gratitude due to those who maintained them 
so valiantly. Far from implying this injustice and ingratitude, our 
assertion expressly excludes it ; for we leave to the Liberal Catholics the 
credit of valour, and reserve to Catholic Liberalism the discredit of 
cowardice. Our whole argument rests on this antithesis ; and the reader 
must therefore pardon us if we keep it constantly in view. What he has 
a right to require is, that we should furnish a strict proof: an easy matter 
in the present case. 

The truth can be betrayed in two ways: by exaggeration, which, ren- 
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dering it hateful, deprives it of its power of attraction; and by com- 
promises, which only render it attractive through mutilating it. We have 
already had occasion to commemorate and condemn the former of these 
tendencies ; a tendency, with which the Liberals love to credit all their 
adversaries, but which in reality can only be the accidental error of a few. 
No, it is not all anti-Liberal Catholics, who take pleasure in rendering more 
difficult the reconciliation of modern society with the Church, by exagger- 
ating either the errors of the former or the teaching of the latter, and by 
putting forward exclusively the points of disagreement. If, remembering 
the words and the example of our Saviour, we do not unduly fear for 
His doctrine that unpopularity, which He was the first to experience,— 
still we are far from being gratified by it ; on the contrary, we seek with 
our whole heart the re-establishment of that social reign of Jesus Christ, 
which can only result from the free consent of nations. We there- 
fore repel, as the effect of a mischievous temerity, those exaggerations, 
which would carry the defence and application of principles beyond 
what is done by the Church herself. 

But if there is temerity in wounding public opinion thus gratuitously, 
how shall we qualify the contrary tendency? that, viz., which, in order 
to keep well with public opinion, dissimulates principles, refuses to confess 
the rights of Jesus Christ, and openly connives at the contemners of those 
divine rights? Does not this tendency, which is no other than Catholic 
Liberalism, merit the title of cowardice? Scripture praises the courage 
of the holy old man who, when informed that he could save his life 
by letting it be imagined that he had violated the law of Moses, pre- 
ferred death to giving scandal by his silence. Had he acted otherwise 
would he not have been guilty of real cowardice? And what does Catholic 
Liberalism do? It says to its followers: amongst the dogmata of your 
faith there is one which modern societies are bent on suppressing- -the 
social royalty of the Man-God. If you persist in confessing this dogma, 
you render yourselves incapable of rising to high offices and obtaining 
entrance into learned bodies; you will have to renounce the favour of 
public opinion, and the substantial advantages which accompany the 
flattering distinctions of which it is the dispenser. Dissimulate then ; 
without openly denying the hated dogma, show by your silence that you 
do not attach great importance to it ; fraternize with those who deny it ; 
and preserve all your antipathy for those who support it too openly. You 
will still be Catholics, since you will not deny any of the truths taught 
hy the Church; and you will, moreover, partake of all the advantages 
which Liberalism promises to its followers. 

Speaking plainly, is not this the exact expression of the position which 
Catholic Liberalism assigns to its disciples? And can all the illusions 
which the Catholic Liberals make an excuse for such a situation, prevent 
it being a capitulation, and consequently a cowardice? 

Let no one, then, seek to justify this capitulation by reminding us of the 
acts of heroism by which several of them have immortalized their names. 
Such an argument is a pure sophism, which common sense can readily 
answer. Catholic Liberals, although Liberals, have done heroic actions, 
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and not because they are Liberals. They have defended admirably well 
those rights of Jesus Christ which are least contested by modern society ; 
but how much better would it not have been had they, with the prudence 
which ever accompanies true courage, upheld the truth in its integrity, and 
avoided sacrificing one part of its domain in order the better to protect the 
other! This is the present conduct now adopted by those other sons of the 
Crusades, who are not less eloquent than their illustrious predecessors, and 
who have over them the inappreciable advantage of defending Jesus Christ 
in His entire prerogatives. Having entered the arena after the Syllabus 
had rendered it impossible for Catholics to mistake the sense of the Church, 
they accepted her teaching with generous submission, though in doing so 
they entailed on themselves certain unpopularity. And now, whilst seek- 
ing above all the Kingdom of God and His justice, they have reacquired 
those very advantages, which they seemed to have hopelessly sacrificed. 
They are the object of popularity ; but not of that unhealthy popularity, 
which despises, even whilst it applauds, the flatterers of public opinion. 
That popularity, which crowns the defenders of integral truth, results from 
the esteem, not only of their daily increasing adherents, but also of their 
adversaries, who are compelled to admire their courage and testify their 
sincerity. To them principally, after Pius IX., will redound the glory of 
having destroyed Catholic Liberalism. Whilst the immortal author of 
the Syllabus pointed out with sovereign authority the errors of that system, 
these courageous Christians, by loudly professing the contrary doctrine 
in public assemblies, were destroying the charm which had for long fas- 
cinated the best-intentioned minds. 





IV. 


Catnotic LIBERALISM GIVES TO THE [CATHOLIC] FIDELITY oF ITs 
ADHERENTS ALL THE APPEARANCE OF REBELLION. 


Revolt is the act of a subject who, not content with himself violating 
the orders of his superiors, seeks to draw others to join him in his dis- 
obedience, and, consequently, to overthrow the authority which he rejects. 

It is precisely in this manner that Catholic Liberalism acts, with regard 
to the double authority with which Jesus Christ has endowed His Church : 
the authority of government, and the authority of teaching. 

Ist. Catholic Liberalism rebels against the authority of government and 
guidance (regendi ac gubernandi), of which the Sovereign Pontiff has 
received the plenitude. Jesus Christ did not merely say to His Apostles 
“Go and teach” ; but He also said to S. Peter “‘ Feed my lambs, feed my 
sheep.” Either these words have no meaning, or they signify that in all 
which regards the salvation of souls and the good of the Church, the 
faithful should follow the guidance of S. Peter’s successors. Accordingly 
the Catholic Church has always believed what the Council of Florence 
expressly defined ; viz., that to S. Peter and his successors has been confided 
the full power of feeding, governing, and guiding the flock of Jesus Christ, 
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The Council of the Vatican has renewed this Definition under a more 
explicit form, in the third chapter of the “ Pastor Aternus,”’* 

Now it is the custom of Catholic Liberalism not to take into account this 
power. If it does not openly deny the said power, it ignores it. But is it not a 
real denial to say, that it is authorized to maintain its doctrine as long as that 
doctrine has not been condemned by an express definition, that is, by the 
supreme exercise of the teaching power? If M. de Montalembert had not 
forgotten the existence} of the guiding power, would he have deemed 
himself sufficiently justified by merely telling us that he put forward no 
theory—that he satisfied himself with examining facts and drawing from 
them practical application? “I cannot repeat too often that I am not 
uttering theology, but politics, and, above all, history. When I speak of 
the Church, it will not be as an interpreter of her laws or her doctrines, 
but as a simple Christian, a politician, ruled by the sense of what is pos- 
sible and what is not ; and even then I do not profess an absolute theory, 
but a practical doctrine drawn from the teaching of events; I do not 
pretend to change a question of conduct into one of orthodoxy. In one 
word, I do not put myself forward as a doctor, but a soldier ; a soldier of 
the vanguard, obliged to reconnoitre the ground where the fight has to 
to take place.” + 

What idea is skilfully concealed under these images? It is that the 
relations of the Church with temporal societies can be judged by two 
tribunals, independent of each other: the tribunal of theology, whereon the 
Pope is the supreme judge; and the tribunal of politics and history, 
whereon all those sit who consider themselves fitted by their course of 
studies and enlightenment. The former of these tribunals extends its 
jurisdiction to theory only ; the latter alone has a right of directing the 
practice. The Pope judges of what is true ; the simple Christian of what 
is possible-—a thing which the Pope is evidently not in a position to 
appreciate. Let the Pope say what he will, the politician, by the fact that 
he is not the interpreter of the rights and doctrines of the Church, has the 
right of repudiating them. To consult the doctrine of the Church, is the 
business of the doctor; but the soldier, and especially the soldier in the 
vanguard, who is obliged to reconnoitre the ground chosen for the fight, 
must consult only his own experience, and is not to trouble himself about 
the instructions given by the commander-in-chief. 

In this Liberalism remains faithful to its origin. It does but repeat, with 
slight variation, the words of the founder of the school: “If my theses 





* The following is the text of the Council of the Vatican, which renews 
and confirms the decree of Florence : —“Quapropter apertis innixi 
sacrarum litterarum testimoniis . . . innovamus cecumenici concilii Flo- 
rentini Definitionem, qua credendum ab omnibus Christifidelibus est. .. . 
Pontificem Romanum successorem esse Beati Petri principis Apostolorum, 
et verum Christi vicarium, totiusque Ecclesise caput, et omnium Chris- 
tianorum Patrem ac doctorem existere, et ipsi in Beato Petro pascendi, 
regendi ac gubernandi universalem Ecclesiam a Domino nostro Jesu 
Christo plenam potestatem traditam esse.” 

t Second discourse of Malines: “L’Eglise libre dans |’ Etat libre,” p. 93. 
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are repulsed, I see no means of defending religion.”* Yet Lamennais 
did not limit the domain of spiritual authority, quite as narrowly 
as M.de Montalembert. He admitted that, as regards the relations of 
Church and State, the Pope is sovereign judge, even as regards practice. 
“ My doctrines remain unchanged,” he wrote, one year after the publi- 
cation of the Encyclical “ Mirari vos” ; “it only remains more and more 
clearly established, that the Pope fears and entirely disavows my political 
views. Jn their relation to the government of the Church, he is judge and I 
am not; it is for him to command, for me to obey ; it is my duty, and, 
with God’s grace, I shall not fail in it. But outside the Church,—in the 
purely temporal order,—I acknowledge no authority, which has a right to 
force an opinion on me and dictate a line of action.” + Who that reads 
these lines can fail to be startled and alarmed at the incredible power of 
illusion, and the danger to which a Catholic is exposed who allows himself 
to limit the rights of the Church ? He who thus declared himself resolved 
never to be wanting in obedience to the Pope, had in his drawer ready for 
the press, at that very time, the book which was to consummate his 
apostacy ! 

But, in theory at least, he was far more orthodox than those who arro- 
gate to themselves a complete independence with regard to the governing 
authority of the Church, or who even dictate to her her proper line of 
conduct on all that concerns the practical determination of her relations 
with civil society. Now it requires but a very moderate discernment to 
discover this pretension, under the more or less respectful formule of which 
the Catholic Liberals make use. It is impossible to interpret otherwise 
certain passages of the manifesto published in the “Correspondant,” on 
the eve of the Council, under the signature of the Editor. t 

After severely blaming “the rash speculations” of those who dare 
impute to the Council the intention of condemning Liberalism, after pro- 
mising to maintain the greatest reserve, the author of this manifesto goes 
so far as to ask the Bishops of all the countries in the world, “ pilgrims of 
all lands, what is the greatest need of their churches”? and he himself 
suggests the reply ‘“‘which they should make, with their hands on their heart”: 
“all will be obliged to say that the greatest need of their churches is 
liberty ; but that they have no other means of acquiring that holy liberty, 
except that of securing it by the common liberty of their fellow-citizens.” 

It would be difficult to dictate more clearly to the Council the solution 
which it was to give to the most delicate of all the questions submitted to 
its examination. But lest even then the Council had not sufficiently 
understood the lesson, language more energetic still was employed. “In 
order that this defence of truth by liberty may be maintained by us with 
honour and some hope of success, there is an indispensable condition, of 





* Lamennais: Letter to the Abbé Carron, quoted by M. Foisset, 
“ Life of F. Lacordaire,”’ ch. iii. 

+ Letter of Mdme. la Marquise de Senfft, 1st August, 1873 : “Vie de 
Pére Lacordaire,” ch. vi. 

t “ Correspondant,” 10th Oetober; 1869, 
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which we now venture to remind our spiritual fathers with humility yet with 
firmness.” And this indispensable condition, of which the pastors of the 
Church are reminded with so much humility, is the renunciation of the 
intention to condemn Liberalism. In real truth, could the Catholic Libe- 
rals have spoken with more assurance, had Jesus Christ intrusted to them 
the government of His Church, and promised them the assistance which 
He guaranteed to S, Peter and his successors? In order that it could be 
permissible to express thus boldly an idea which they know is opposed to 
that of the Pope and the majority of the Episcopate, they must have 
admitted as a thing at least possible, that, in a question concerning the 
most vital interests of His Church, Jesus Christ, forgetful of His promise, 
has concealed the truth from the Ecclesia Docens, to reveal it to a 
few men possessed of no mission whatever. Is this supposition admiss- 
ible ? 

On this subject let us listen to the voice of one who cannot be suspected 
by the Liberals,—that of Lacordaire. “If in important cases the Church 
misguides the flock, who shall guide it? For me, if I thought that on any 
point where she exacts my submission the Church could lead me down an 
abyss, my faith would be at an end. If, on the contrary, we recognize the 
Church as perpetually inspired by God, we submit our judgment to hers 
in so far as she requires, and immediately a great calm comes over us.” * 

But the Catholic Liberal will perhaps not be moved by these con- 
siderations ; and, under the pretext that there is here question of matters 
of conduct, he will persist in his opinion that he knows more about it than 
the Pope does. Let him hearken to the striking words issuing from the 
same source : 


“ Behold yourself alone with your own conscience pondering in solitude 
on these vital questions, and daring to own to yourself that, if the Church 
thinks as the Pope, you do not think as the Church! The beneficent yoke 
of authority does not exist for you. You reason instead of adoring. You 
refuse to God the sacrifice of Isaac. You are analogously in a similar 
state to that of all heretics who, after the condemnation of their errors, 
cannot persuade themselves to sacrifice their own opinions.” 


2nd. But does Liberalism respect the doctrinal authority of the Church 
more than her guiding power? Let us not imagine so. It is true, that 
to acquire the right of not listening to this authority, it boldly says that 
she has not spoken; but when the whole universe re-echoes with the 
sound of her voice, this obstinate deafness can only be regarded as a more 
polite form of disobedience, For the Ecclesia Docens has a thousand times 
expressed her judgment concerning the errors of Liberalism. She uttered it 
on the first appearance of these errors, she has repeated it on every 
occasion, and she has never varied. Without pronouncing a formal 
anathema, she could not condemn more energetically than she has done 
the doctrines and institutions which Liberalism openly patronizes, nor 
define with more precision the truth which it refuses to profess. 

We will not go so far back as the time of the Apostles, from whom we 





* Lacordaire: Letter to Montalembert, 8rd February, 1834. 
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have before quoted several decisive passages ; but will merely speak of those 
official Acts by which the Church condemns error and proclaims truth. One 
of the most solemn of these acts is the Bull “ Unam Sanctam” of Boniface 
VIII. In it we cannot fail to recognize the characterof a dogmatic judgment, 
by which the Pope inflicts on a doctrine the severest of all epithets, that of 
heresy ; “Quod falsum et hereticum judicamus”: whilst he defines the 
opposite doctrine as necessary for salvation: ‘ Definimus et pronuntiamus 
omnino esse de necessitate salutis.’* But what is the condemned 
doctrine? It is that which we have just stigmatized, as the common 
basis of Liberalism and Cesarism: viz., the complete independence of 
the civil power with regard to the spiritual. In the days of Boniface 
VIII. this power was in the hands of an absolute king; now it is 
wielded by parliaments: but this difference does not in any way bear on 
the present question, and the Pope does not make the least allusion to it. 
He does not speak of him who possesses the power, but of the power 
itself; which he designates by the title of “the sword.” The Holy 
Father fully recognizes that there are two swords and two powers, one 
temporal, the other spiritual ; and that this latter power is in the ‘hands 
of the Church: but he teaches that these two powers, coming both 
from God, cannot be mutually independent. “One of these swords,” 
he says, “must be subordinate to the other, and the temporal authority 
must submit to the spiritual power.” The Pope bases this subordination, 
firstly, on the essential order of the world, which declares that the inferior 
things be led to their end by the superior. “ Now, the spiritual power 
surpasses in nobility and dignity every earthly power, and of this we 
should be as sure as we are that spiritual things are above temporal 
ones.” It is equally indubitable that, when establishing His Church, 
Jesus Christ charged the supreme pastors to instruct and judge all the 
faithful, and that He made no exception in favour of those who are invested 
with power. “ Therefore, if terrestrial power deviate, it will be judged by 
the spiritual power.” To maintain the contrary would be to fall into the 
error of the Manicheans, who believed in two principles ; a belief “ which 
we pronounce false and heretical.” For this reason, concludes the Pope, 
‘ we affirm, define, and pronounce that it is necessary to salvation that 
* every human creature should be subject to the Roman Pontiff.” ¢ 





* [We cannot precisely follow F. Ramiére in his view of the *“‘ Unam 
Sanctam’”’; but the difference between him and ourselves in no way 
affects the force of his argument. Ep. D. R.] 

+ ‘Petro subesse Romano Pontificiomnem humanam creaturam declara- 
mus, dicimus, definimus et pronuntiamus omnino esse de necessitate salutis.” 
In his work on “ True and False Infallibility,”” Mgr. Fessler justly remarks 
that these last lines of the Bull “ Unam Sanctam”’ alone contain a defini- 
tion of faith properly so called. But it is impossible for us to admit 
what the Bishop adds ; viz. that the subordination of the temporal power 
to the spiritual in everything that is included in the domain of the latter 
is not indubitably established by this Definition. In the first place, the 
words themselves, taken literally, sufficiently express this subordination, 
since they are general and except nothing that belongs to humanity: 
“Omnem humanam creaturam,” Secondly, the preamble of the Constitu- 
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This definition evidently refers to a democratic state quite as much as 
to an absolute monarchy. The Catholic Liberals are therefore obliged to 
admit it if they wish to remain Catholics; but if they do admit it, let 
them cease to call themselves Liberals, since Liberalism consists precisely 
in the denial of this doctrine. 

Condemned in its principle, together with the monarchical Ceesarism of 
Philippe le Bel, Liberalism no sooner appeared under its present form at 
the end of the last century, than it was condemned by Pius VI. as 
tending directly to the annihilation of the Catholic religion. 

“It is with this object,” says the Pontiff, “that that absolute liberty 
has been claimed as a right of man in society, which not only bestows on 
him the right of not being interfered with concerning his religious opinions, 
but which likewise permits him to think, say, write, and even print with 
impunity, concerning religion, all that the most unbridled imagination can 
suggest: @ monstrous right which, however, appears to the Assembly to 
result from the equality and liberty necessary to all men. But what can 
be more ridiculous than to claim for men an equality and liberty, which 
make no account of the prerogatives of reason by which, nevertheless, man 
raises himself above the lower animals? After creating man, and placing 
him in a garden of delights, did not God threaten him with death if he ate 
of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, and did He not, 
by this first prohibition, place a limit to his liberty? Where then is that 
liberty to think and act which the National Assembly ascribes to the 
social man as an inalienable right of is nature? Is not this chimerical 
right opposed to the rights of the supreme Creator ?” 

Pius VI. concludes by recalling to mind the condemnation of similar 
errors, as held by the Waldenses, Wycklyfites, and Lutherans.* 

In the previous year (the 10th July, 1790), in a Brief addressed to the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, the same Pontiff had very plainly formulated 
the judgment of the Church on the great principles of 1789. ‘The 
projects of these new innovators,” says the Brief, “have no other aim, 
than to abolish Catholicity, confirm unbelievers in their incredulity, and 
to destroy the faith of believers. This is their object in proclaiming a 
liberty which under a specious name only offers license and instability.” 

No sooner did Pius VII. ascend the pontifical throne than he hastened to 
condemn, in his Encyclical, “‘ Diu satis videmur,” of the 13th May, 1800, the 
fatal liberties which his predecessor had condemned at their rise ; and, as if 
enlightened by a prophetic light, he declared that as long as the unbridled 
license of thought, speech, writing, and reading were not suppressed, so 
long would material force be powerless to repress the disorders of the 
Revolution. “The roots of the evil, not being eradicated, will spread 
abroad, become vigorous, and seize on the entire world.” 

Similar condemnations and warnings were again promulgated by 





tion, though not defining any doctrine, fixes the sense and the aim of the 
Definition. It is against those who withdraw a human creation, that is, 
the civil power, from the jurisdiction of the Church, that the Pontiff 
defines, as necessary to salvation, the subordination of all human creation 
to this jurisdiction, 

* The Brief “ Quod aliquantum,” addressed to Cardinal de la Rochefou- 
cauld, member of the National Assemby, 10th March, 1791. 
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Leo XII. and Pius VIII., the successors of Pius VII., in the Encyclicals 
which they addressed to the Catholic world on their elevation to the chair 
of St. Peter.* 

But of all the condemnations issued by the Church against the cherished 
liberties of Catholic Liberalism, the most solemn and the most express is 
that which Liberalism itself provoked by its first great manifestation. We 
have already said that until 1830, this error had appeared but vaguely and 
without system in the works of a few isolated writers ; but at that time the 
school was formed under the direction of a celebrated master, and obtained 
avery influential organ. Daily, in the pages of the “ Avenir,” writers of 
talent developed, with all the attractions of their style and the ardour of their 
youth, the theories of La Mennais concerning the relations of the Church 
with the State. Opposed in France by the Catholics who remained faithful 
to the ancient traditions, the new controversialists appealed to Rome, and 
Rome answered by the Encyclical “ Mirari vos.” We will not quote this 
document as it is sufficiently well known. We all know with what severity 
the Pope stigmatizes “ the absurd and erroneous opinion, or rather delirium, 
that liberty of conscience must be claimed for every man: a contagious 
error, the road to which has been paved by that absolute and unlimited 
liberty of opinion which, to the detriment of the Church and the State, is 
spreading on every side, thanks to the shameless audacity of certain men 
who fear not to represent it as in a manner advantageous to religion. 
‘ But,’ exclaimed St. Augustine, ‘what more fatal death can strike the 
soul than the liberty of error?’ ” 

With regard to the liberty of the press, Gregory XVI. styled it a detest- 
able liberty worthy of execration ; and he deplores “the insulting audacity 
of those who dared to affirm, that this mass of errors is abundantly com- 
pensated for by such or such a book, published in the midst of this deluge 
of iniquity, in defence of religion and truth. Now,” continues the Pope, 
“it is certainly unlawful and contrary to all notions of justice premedi- 
tatedly to work a certain and greater evil with the hope of good resulting 
from it. What man in his senses would say that poisons should be freely 
circulated, publicly sold and carried about, nay, even drunk, because 
there exists a remedy, by using which, persons sometimes succeed in escap- 
ing death? ” 

Thus we see that, when Pius IX. in the Encyclical “Quanta Cura” 
and in the Syllabus, again condemned the Liberal system, he only faith- 
fully followed in the steps of his predecessors; and Liberalism cannot 
refuse to submit to this last decision, without repudiating the constant 
tradition of the Church. It should now recall to mind that maxim of St. 
Vincent of Lerins, which it quoted so irrelevantly at the time of the 
Council to prevent the definition of pontifical infallibility : “Quod semper, 
quod ubique, quod ab omnibus traditum est.” How is it that it cannot 











* These texts and other documents relative to the present question will 
be found in the “ Civilta Cattolica,” series iv. vol. i. The Abbé Onclair 
has inserted the translation of these articles in the book entitled, ‘‘ De la 
Révolution et de la Restauration des vrais principes sociaux,” vol. iii. 
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see that it is itself crushed by this maxim? If the opposition of a single 
school during a limited time could reasonably prevent the infallibility from 
being declared a dogma of Faith, how can it be maintained that the con- 
demnations, constantly renewed by the Sovereign Pontiffs with the consent 
of the whole Episcopate and all the Catholic schools, allow of any doubt 
that Liberalism is contrary to the Faith ? 

By these repeated Acts the Popes have certainly not purported to eulogize 
the abuses of the ancien régime,* nor proscribe the progress of modern 
society ; but they have intended to say, and have very distinctly said, that 
n the ancien régime there was one very excellent thing, the agreement of 
the two powers ; and that in modern society there is one detestable thing, 
social apostasy. When then, after such explicit declarations, Liberal 
Catholicism dares to say, as it said at Mechlin by the mouth of M. de 
Montalembert, that “in the ancient order of things the Catholics had 
nothing to regret, and that in the new they have nothing to fear,’ it not 
only opposes its judgment to that of the Church, but it employs the elo- 
quence and credit of its defenders to prevent Catholic youth from sub- 
mitting in this matter to the teaching of the Holy See. Are we not right 
in saying that a devotedness [to the Holy See], which appears under this 
form, possesses all the appearances of rebellion ? 

We should then have proved our second thesis, even had we not been 
able to adduce a single passage mentioning Catholic Liberalism in express 
terms. But who does not know that its persistence in ignoring less explicit 
pronouncements has obliged the Holy See to depart from the reserve which 
it had long held in regard to it? Seeing that this condescension only served 
to confirm the Liberal Catholics in their error, Pius IX. has seized every 
opportunity to dissipate their illusion, and deprive them of the vain 
pretexts of which they make use. It is true that the documents which 
contain his warnings are not solemn Bulls ; but still they cannot truly be 
regarded as similar to the mere Letters of congratulation addressed by the 
Pope to Catholic writers who offer him the fruit of their labours. Many of 
these Briefs have, it is true, been written on such occasions ; but instead of 
sending a simple blessing, the Holy Father gives a precise direction to 
Catholic writers; reproves Catholic Liberalism by name; blames its 
tendencies and shows forth its dangers. He designates it “as a dangerous 
doctrine which, though upheld by friends of religion, is more to be feared 





* In the very Brief in which he condemns the dogmatic errors contained 
in the declaration of the “ Rights of Man,” Pius VI. protests energetically 
against the accusation of wishing to re-establish the abuses or even the 
political forms of the ancien régime. ‘We must, however, explain,” he 
says, “that it is not our intention to attack the new civil laws to which the 
king may have given his consent, and which concern only the temporary 
government entrusted to him. ... When recalling these maxims it is not 
our object to promote the re-establishment of the ancien régime of France. 
To suppose this would be to renew a calumny, which was invented meerly 
to render religion odious.” Notwithstanding the protestations of the Pope, 
the calumny has continued to spread until our own day. Liberalism, 
which is a lie, has no better weapons with which to defend itself against 
truth than calumny. 
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than impiety itself.”* In fact, “those who maintain these doctrines 
which are called Catholic-Liberal....are more dangerous and deadly 
than declared enemies, because they second the efforts of these latter 
without being understood to do so; and because whilst standing, as it 
were, on the verge of condemned opinions, they give themselves an appear- 
ance of sound and spotless doctrine, which allures the unwise advocates 
of conciliation, and deceives good people who would firmly oppose a 
declared error. In this way they divide minds, destroy unity, and weaken 
the forces which should unite to oppose the enemy.” The Holy Father 
likewise congratulates the members of the federation of the circles 
of Belgium “ on their aversion to Catholic Liberal principles.” He 
acknowledges that “those who are imbued with these principles profess 
great love and respect for the Church, and appear to devote their talents 
and labours to her defence: nevertheless,” he adds, ‘they set themselves 
to pervert her doctrine and her spirit; and each one of them, according 
to his various taste and temperament, either enrols himself in the service 
of Cesar, or else makes common cause with the defenders of a false 
liberty.” £ We could extend such quotations, but to what purpose? Is 
not the judgment of the Head of the Church clearly enough expressed in 
these last words? and must not every honest man say with the Bishop of 
Poitiers “that after reading the explicit and motived condemnation of 
religious Liberalism, it requires singular obstinacy to attempt reconciling 
this system with Catholic orthodoxy?” § 

Accordingly one of the most esteemed Roman canonists, Dr. Avanzini, 
in his commentary on the Bull “Apostolic sedis,” proposes a question 
concerning Catholic Liberals, which should give them matter for thought. 
Commenting upon the third article of this Bull, which declared all those 
excommunicated who “ obstinately refuse the obedience due to the Sove- 
reign Pontiff,” he asks himself “whether this censure includes those 
Catholics called Liberals who, rejecting the laws and commands of the 
Roman Pontiff, publicly act as if they had thrown off his authority, 
although they join no other religious communion.” “ Yes,” replies the 
Doctor, “I am of opinion that they are comprised in the censure, because 
they are really in rebellion against the authority of the Pope. To incur 
excommunication one is not obliged to adhere to a schismatical authority ; 
it is sufficient obstinately to disobey legitimate authority.” || 

We have exaggerated nothing then, in qualifying with the name of 
revolt the persistence of the Liberal Catholics in following a plan of battle, 
condemned by those whom God has appointed to be our guides. 

We have now to examine the system under a third aspect, and prove 


that: 


* Brief to the Vicomte de Morogues and the Catholic Committee of 
Orleans. 

+ Brief to the President and Associates of St. Ambrose at Milan. 

t Brief to Senator Cannart d’Hamale and the members of the federation 
of the Catholic circles of Belgium. 

§ Complete works of Mgr. Pie, Bishop of Poitiers, vol. vii. ne 

|| Commentary on the Bull “ Apostolicee sedis” of D. P, Avanzini, 
annexed to the “ Acta Sancte Sedis,” 2nd edition, p. 10. 
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Vv. 
LIBERALISM RENDERS THE SERVICES OF ITS FOLLOWERS AS FATAL AS 
TREASON ITSELF. 


In treason there are two parts, the intention and the results: the intention 
which makes the crime, the results which make the danger to be feared. 
Far from imputing to the Liberal Catholics the intention of betraying the 
Church, we frankly and heartily acknowledge that they desire to serve 
her, and that many of them have rendered her most useful services. But 
we affirm and will show, that the Liberal system, by which they attempt to 
serve her in spite of herself, produces exactly the same effects as deliberate 
treason. 

If an officer, by refusing to execute the plan of battle laid down by his 
commander, exposes the army without defence to the attacks of the 
enemy ; if he causes disunion in the ranks ; discourages the best soldiers 
and demoralizes the raw recruits; if, in fine, he refuses at the critical 
moment the assistance on which victory depends ;—would he not with 
reason be accounted a traitor? Well! there is not one of these causes of 
ruin, for which the Christian world has not now to thank Catholic 
Liberalism. 

Ist. Assuredly, if amidst her divine weakness the Church preserves invin- 
cible strength in the presence of earthly powers, she is principally indebted 
for the circumstance to that truth of which she is the incorruptible 
guardian, and to the invincible severity with which she has confessed 
it in presence of every tyranny. Error, on the contrary, has ever found 
itself weak when opposed to her, in spite of the armies at its command, 
because it has ever been compelled to belie itself. Now, however, thanks 
to Catholic Liberalism, the Church, in her struggle with anti-Christian 
Liberalism, has the appearance of bad faith ; whilst her adversaries ground 
the oppressive measures which they take against her on the pretended con- 
tradictions of their victim. In Switzerland, Germany, and England we 
find them justifying laws of proscription, by saying that the Church 
demands liberty only in order to deprive her adversaries of it as soon as 
their generosity shall have enabled her to persecute. But the enemies of 
the Church are not the only ones who bring this accusation against her. 
The Catholic Liberals direct it against us with an unparalleled violence 
of language. For instance: 

“Let us not give any one the right of raising a doubt, a suspicion, 
concerning the justice, delicacy, and strict loyalty of our intentions as 
of our actions. Let us not appear to wish to introduce ourselves into 
modern society by donning its colours, invoking its principles, seeking its 
guarantees, whilst we are the weaker party,—in order at a given time to 
be able to turn against the rights of our adversaries, under the pretext that 
error has no rights... . So to act is to give plausible excuse for—or 
rather to authorize and justify—all the exclusiveness, oppression, and 
iniquity, which they will think quite legitimate if they can Pt prevent 
us from acquiring and enjoying fully and peaceably that liberty, of which 
we tell them beforehand that we shall deprive them as soon as we are 
stronger than they. Oh! I call upon all the honest and loyal hearts that 
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hear me, and especially on the youths who are to take our places in the 
struggle: I ask them to join with me in condemning in Catholic 
what in public or private life would be an inexcusable dishonour. 


polemics 

Let us stop here, though the impetuous orator does not stop in the 
development of his theme. Let us dispassionately consider the position 
which Liberal Catholicism occupies with regard to the Church, and of 
that which it forces on the Church with regard to her enemies. Let it be 
remembered that the doctrine, here combated with so much violence, is 
really that which we have seen to have been promulgated by the Sovereign 
Pontiffs, with the consent of the Episcopate and of all the Catholic schools ; 
viz., that in a Christianly constituted society enjoying the inestimable benefit 
of religious unity, the right may not be given to error of freely combating 
truth. It is, then, the teaching and the conduct of the Church, which are 
stigmatized as “an inexcusable dishonour,” and recommended to the 
reprobation of all honest and loyal hearts, especially of youth, which are 
represented as “authorizing and justifying all the exclusiveness, oppres- 
sion, and iniquity” of which the Church has been the victim. Hence it 
follows that, since beyond possible question the Church has consistently 
upholden this doctrine, all this exclusiveness, oppression, and iniquity are 
justified in the judgment of Catholic Liberalism. 

We ask: Can this manner of defending the Church have any other 
result than to render her odious? and is it not consequently equivalent to 
treason? 

And to whom must be imputed the unfavourable situation in which the 
Church is here placed? Whose fault is it if she appears “ to wish to 
introduce herself into modern society by donning its colours, invoking its 
principles, seeking its guarantees whilst she is weakest, in order at a given 
time to be able to turn against the rights of her adversaries?”? Has the 
Church herself ever donned the colours of modern society, invoked her 
principles, or recognized, when weak, the rights of error? Is it not merely 
Catholic Liberalism which, arrogating to itself the right of speaking in her 
name, makes it appear that she plays a part against which she has never 
ceased to protest? Extenuating circumstances may be pleaded in its behalf, 
and it may be supposed sincere in thus misrepresenting the pretensions of 
the Church. We willingly grant this; but on condition that Catholic 
Liberalism will not render the Church responsible for its own error, and 
that, after attributing to her a capitulation which she disowns, it will not 
accuse of dishonour a disavowal which she considers a rigorous duty. 
The Church, as God’s appointed witness, is capable of speaking for her- 
self ; and from the moment when the expression of her opinion ceases to 
be falsified, none will any longer be tempted to suspect her good faith. 
She will continue to carry in every age and state of civilization the mes- 
sage which Jesus Christ has entrusted to her; declaring to the modern 
world, as she did to the ancient, that truth alone can save it. Amongst 
enslaved as amongst free peoples, she will claim her own liberty, not as a 
right common to all opinions, but as the inalienable appanage of truth. 





* “ L’Eglise libre dans l’Etat libre,” p. 136. 
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She will claim this liberty from those governments which proclaim un- 
limited liberty of thought, because her doctrine, which is the thought of 
God, has surely not less rights than has the thought of the most insig- 
nificant of men. But never will she utter a syllable which might expose 
her to the odious accusations brought against her by those, who have them- 
selves alone furnished the ground of such accusations. 

2nd. Catholic Liberalism is not satisfied with exposing the Church to 
the attacks of her enemies and uniting with them to aim at her the most 
piercing shafts. It likewise deprives her of her principal strength, by 
sowing division in her ranks, destroying the prestige of her chiefs, and 
breaking the nerve of her discipline. This is a triple evil which her most 
dangerous enemies could not effect; at least, not in so great a measure. 
However violent may be the attacks from without, the very fact of their 
coming from the enemy is a sufficient ground for the army to be on its 
guard and unite to repel them. But here is a doctrine propagated by some 
of the most illustrious champions of Catholic truth ; here is a tactic pro- 
claimed by the chiefs whom the army is accustomed to follow to the fight, 
and under whom it has gained brilliant victories. The eloquence of some, 
_ the sacred character of others, the services and the glory of all, exercise 
an irresistible fascination over a part of the camp. The young recruits 
especially, attracted by the renown of these heroes and inspired with an 
ardour as yet unchastened by experience, will burn io fight under their 
banners. Nevertheless the tactic so ardently proclaimed is contrary to the 
positive orders of the commander-in-chief, and to the traditions of the 
army ; the veterans will remain immovable in their tents, and will march 
only at the command of him whom God Himself has placed at their head. 
The army will then be divided into two hostile parties; and soon a 
struggle within the camp will commence to the great joy of the enemy. 
Whichever is vanquished, some good will still accrue to them ; and in both 
parties they find auxiliaries, so much more useful as they are more bitterly 
opposed to each other. The enemy well knows that, invincible of herself, 
truth can only give way through the fault of her defenders ; that in the 
army of unity divisions are incomparably more fatal than any attacks. 

We will abstain from depicting in more lively colours the sad reality, 
which is already too apparent under the veil of this allegory. The period 
of the Council is not so distant that we can forget the cruel divisions 
introduced into the Catholic camp by Liberalism ; the discredit cast on 
the most venerable authorities ; the most wicked insinuations propagated 
against the Vicar of Jesus Christ ; the most subversive innovations opposed 
to the tradition of centuries; the sincerity of the mother and mistress 
Church exposed to the outrages of incredulity ; the majesty of the Council 
dragged into the mud by Catholic writers ; schism looming in the distance, 
and equally to be dreaded whether the Church define her belief or refrain 
from a definition. And what has been the real cause of these dangers? 
Must we attribute them to theological Gallicanism? We hestitate not to 
say “No,” again and again. If there had merely been question of a 
theological doctrine, the storm would neither have been so long nor so 
violent within or without the Church. The definition of the Infallibility 
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would not have been received otherwise, than had been sixteen years pre- 
viously that of Mary’s Immaculate Conception. But behind the con- 
demnation of Gallicanism, was seen that of Liberalism ; and it was this 
prospect which raised up against the Council all the sincere and insincere 
advocates of this great modern error. Alas! we cannot but own that 
on this occasion Catholic Liberalism displayed neither less acrimony nor 
less violence, than the bitterest enemies of the Church, 








ON A LETTER OF MONTALEMBERT’S. 


[Tue “Month” has been requested to translate a letter, which the 
Baron de Haulleville published in the “ Revue Generale,” in reference 
to a letter of M. de Montalembert’s—and also an article of his—which 
have surreptitiously found their way to publication. The Count’s 
fair name is so dear to every Catholic, that we feel we shall do good 
service by placing this translation before our own readers also :] 


The daily papers have copied, during this month, a letter written on 
the 7th of November, 1869, by Count Charles de Montalembert to Dr. 
Déllinger, and published by the latter, in defiance of the most ordinary 
propriety, without the permission of Madame de Montalembert and her 
children, or of the executors of the will of the illustrious author. 

This is a new product of a school of indiscretion, which M. Friedrich 
has made famous since the Vatican Council. 1 had occasion to see 
Dr. Dollinger at Munich some weeks after the composition of this letter ; 
and I had the happiness of shaking hands with M. de Montalembert at 
Paris, three days before his death, besides having had the honour of 
receiving in numerous letters, for twelve years, the expression of his 
private sentiments. I shall be allowed to profit by these circumstances 
in making the following assertion. ‘The judgments formed by the pub- 
lishers of the letter of the 7th of November, 1869, are an outrage to the 
memory of one of the most illustrious defenders of our cause in this 
century. Certainly, the published letter bears the stamp of the well- 
known eloquent irritability of Charles de Montalembert, when he was 
enduring great sufferings; but his indignant pen brands only what 
he called —unjustly, perhaps—“ a school of invective and oppression.” 
There is not to be found one word of rebellion against the Church, the 
mother and mistress of the nations. The generous soul of the author 
of the Life of Saint Elizabeth often vented impetuous feelings, but never 
was it transported beyond the legitimate bounds of the rationabile 
obsequium. ‘True, Montalembert was an “ inopportunist,” like almost 
all the German bishops, and like his brother-in-law, the late Archbishop 
of Melytene, that type of priestly fidelity ; but before the Council this 
“inopportunism ” was not unlawful. We must not forget that if we 
would be just. In the letter addressed by our friend Al. Dechamps to 
the Reverend Pére Gratry, Montalembert’s vigorous orthodoxy is asserted 
in the most positive terms.* We will not suffer that assertion to he 
profaned. A few days before the solemn hour of death, the noble author 





[* See our last number, p. 504. Ed. D. R.] 
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—already lying in his shroud—expressed himself, in my presence, in 
language which leaves no doubt on the matter. M. l’Abbé Loyson, 
professor of the Sorbonne, was there, and he will not contradict me. 

This is the second time that, in their satanic hatred, the enemies of the 
Roman Church in Germany have tried to forge weapons out of fragments 
of the tomb of one of the most gallant Christians of our time. As the 
countryman of Felix de Mérode, and the friend of his illustrous son-in- 
law, I protest publicly against this violation of the repose of the dead. 

Montalembert had written for the Correspondent an article on the 
moral, religious, and political condition of Spain—an article glittering with 
verve, but also bearing the marks of the exuberant disapproval which, 
since the 2nd of December, he had felt for the attitude of a group of eminent 
French polemicists, who had the good nature to perceive, in the Govern- 
ment of Napoleon the Third, the restoration of the epoch of St. Louis. A 
proof of the article was submitted to the opinion of various corres- 
pondents, among others of Dr. Dollinger. But the managers of the 
French review thought it best not to publish the article, and M. de 
Montalembert himself condemned it. After his death, the executors of 
his will, in religious faithfulness to his pure and right intentions, requested 
the return of these proofs, or at least laid upon their possessors, as a duty 
of honour, the obligation of not giving those irritated pages to a dangerous 
publicity. Dr. Dollinger’s answer to these very natural representations 
was to send his copy to his friend at the moment, Mr. Gladstone, who 
made it over to the Contemporary Review, where it has recently appeared 
in English, in contempt for all the most common feelings of literary 
honesty, as well as the rights of proprietorship of the family of M. de 
Montalembert. 

Does Dr. Dollinger intend to persist in this system of denigration? If 
it is not fobidden by the Penal Code, or by civil law, does conscience 
authorize it? For my part, I think it well to come forward to express 
my indignation at such proceedings ; and I say, that if the Constitution 
Pastor Eternus needed justification, it would be found in this scandalous 
ho sg of the privacy of correspondence, and of the confessions of the 
dying. 

How many letters of Dr. Dollinger, the author of so many beautiful 
labours consecrated to the defence of the truth and to the honour of the 
Church, might be brought against Dr. Déllinger, now the subject of 
M. Reinkens! It would be a repulsive occupation, for which I feel no 
vocation. However, I will relate one memorable fact. It occurred in 
1832, after the promulgation of the Encyclical Mirari vos. Lamennais, 
Lacordaire, Montalembert, and a young professor who was expelled from 
the Bavarian universities through the ill-humour of Lola Montes, and 
who died a few years ago at Innspriick, M. le Baron de Moy de Sous, 
were dining at Munich with Dr. Dollinger, then in all the déclat of 
an austerely studious youth, and of a fidelity which knew no ambition 
but science. After dinner, at which Lamennais “had raved like a 
demon” (this is the expression of M. de Moy, who told me the anecdote), 
and Dr. Dollinger had expressed himself in the calm, serene, lofty, 
and terse language which his pupils admired for thirty-five years, 
the disconcerted party of friends went to stroll in those monumental 
and often solitary walks made by the fancy of King Louis. They 
argued, discussed, disputed. Lacordaire had listened with religious 
attention to the sound reasoning and to the exhortations of Dr. Dollinger. 
All at once he went up to him, and said : “Is the Encyclical Mirari vos, 
in your opinion, a doctrinal document imposed on our faith?” The 
answer of the Bavarian priest was positively (carrément) affirmative, 
and Lacordaire became silent. That evening he strapped his trunk, 
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and returned to France. Montalembert, true to his ancestral motto, 
ne espoir ne peur, followed him next day on the royal road of sacrifice, 
humility, discipline, and duty. As to Lamennais, who never saw his 
young friends again, he went on, “ raving like a demon ” ; and although he 
only suffered in his old age from moral infirmities, he died in terrible 
loneliness, after having adjured everything—even me certainty. 

To bring up this or that word or phrase of Montalembert’s against 
him, on account of its tendency, would be a wrong way of judging 
him. The author of the Monks of the West was neither a meta- 
physician, nor a doctor of law, civil or ecclesiastical. The famous 
phrase of which he was so proud, and which he so bitterly reproached 
M. de Cavour with having “stolen” from him, clearly proves what 
I am stating ; for it contains, rationally and theologically, a contradiction 
in terms. And yet, has there been in this century, an orator, an author, 
who has given the Universal Church more memorable proofs of filial 
attachment, and of reverent submission ? 

I was present one day, at his house in Paris, at a kind of lecture 
which M. Laféret gave him on thesis and hypothesis: and I shall never 
forget the naive question which this man of genius put in the most 
perfect sincerity to the Belgian philosopher: “Are you quite sure about 
it, my dear Rector? Don’t you think that theologians make mistakes 
with their subtle distinctions ?” 

Montalembert was a soldier of that race of warriors whom St. Bernard 
harangued. He was not, to use a common phrase, a “ head-Catholic ” or 
a “heart-Catholic.’ His whole being was Catholic. I never knew a 
man who was a better instance of St. Anselm’s — querens intellectum. 
In the expression of his faith he was often as haughty as the Cid: but 
in contrition for his errors he knew how to be as humble as a child. 
The abstract was repulsive to him, and his apologies were always 
concrete and living, as though cut in stone, or forged with iron. So 
spoke, so acted the apologists of the middle ages. 

M. Louis Veuillot is more just than many journalists of our country 
when he speaks of this Christian knight. On the 12th of August, 1867, 
he did me the honour of writing to me as follows : 

“, .. I feel the force of the saying about premiers amours. In the 
noble conflict in which I have been engaged for nearly thirty years, 
M. de Montalembert was my first leader, my first admiration, my first 
love. I have seen him carry my victorious banner to the breach. Such 
feelings are not forgotten when, in addition, the man who has called them 
forth is personally so worthy of them. They endure through all the 
contests which may arise, and they outlive the separations which, alas, are 
the results of the contests. 

“There may have been—there may still have to be—many bitter 
things ; nothing can alter the first foundation which is wholly made up 
of affection and respect.” 

P. pE HavLLeEvILLe. 
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Dominus Illuminatio Mea. A Sermon preached at Oxford, Nov. 23, 1875. 
By Henry Epwarp, Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. London : 
Longmans. 

HE opening of S. Aloysius’s Church, at Oxford, may be accounted an 

era in English Catholicity, as being, in some sense, the inauguration 

of direct and express aggression against contemporary misbelief and 
unbelief. The Oxford gentry and tradesmen do not differ in character, we 
suppose, from other gentry and tradesmen ; and it cannot be mainly in their 
interest that three priests of the Society are stationed in Oxford. On 
the other hand, there has been a series of ecclesiastical decisions on 
the extreme spiritual danger to which any Catholic youth would be 
exposed, who should dare to reside at a Protestant University ;* and so 
far therefore from the spiritual interests of such students being the purpose 
aimed at, no priest could give them any other pastoral counsel, except that 
they quit without delay what must be to them the scene of such imminent 
peril. It remains therefore, that the movement is intended as an intel- 
lectual aggression on the enemy’s very camp ; on the false religions and the 
irreligion which have their principal seat at the University. No other arena 
for such combat, could be so fitly chosen as Oxford. No religious position 
can be held against the infidels with logical consistency, or with hope of 
permanent success, except only the Catholic ; and it may often happen 
that some Protestant youth, whose religious convictions would otherwise 
have been overthrown by the evil influences of the place, shall not only be 
preserved from the calamity, but removed into that haven of refuge which 
the Catholic Church provides, by the pious labours of the Oxford priests. 

Every Catholic, acquainted with the intellectual circumstances of the 

moment, must hail such an enterprise with heartiest congratulation. 

The sermon, preached by Cardinal Manning at the opening, entirely rises 





* In our number for October, 1873 (pp. 405-6), will be found the chief 
of these decisions ; culminating in the pastoral Letter addressed to all 
English Catholics, by the Bishops assembled in Provincial Synod, dated 
August 12th, 1873. In this Pastoral—after reciting the various warnings 
already promulgated by the Holy Father—their Lordships declare that no 
Catholic parent can without “ grave sin” send his son to study at a 
Protestant University. 

We have once more drawn attention to these decisions, because we have 
found to our amazement that one or two Catholics entirely misconceive the 
significance of the new Catholic Church at Oxford. 
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to the level of the occasion. With singular felicity he chose for his text 
the well-known University motto, “ Dominus illuminatio mea” ; and the 
purport of the discourse is to show the fundamental difference of principle 
on which education proceeds, accordingly as this truth is or is not heartily 
embraced. 


“The Science of God is not one among many sciences ; it stands alone 
in the singularity of its perfection: it does not stand as the first among 
equals, but as exceeding them all by a transcendent elevation. It is the 
Science of sciences; the Alpha and the Omega, which pervades all, 
developes all, and is the productive principle of all progress. In it alone 
is permanence, and by it alone comes perfection” (pp. 6, 7). 


The Cardinal’s argument may be expressed perhaps in these three 
propositions :— 

1. Before speculative men enter on any course whatever of investigation 
and inquiry, they already cognize (except by their own grievous fault) 
through God’s agency, with absolute certitude and on superabundantly 
sufficient grounds, an inestimably valuable body of fundamental truths ; 
Theism being the principal one. It is the business of science to analyze 
the above-mentioned grounds of cognition ; but the cognition itself was no 
less certain before the cultivation of science than science itself can make it. 
Those who cultivate science on any other principle, lose their hold of the 
most important of those very truths, which science is really able conclu- 
sively to establish. 

2. This true scientific method is in no other way securely preserved and 
made stably permanent for successive centuries, except through the agency 
of the Catholic Church. 

3. Oxford, which three centuries ago threw off the Church’s yoke, 
has now (as might have been expected, and was in some sense inevitable), 
repudiated all corporate acceptance of Theism. 

The first of these three propositions was practically set forth by the 
English Bishops, in their Pastoral of August, 1874, issued on occasion of 
the new Catholic University College; and in October of that year (pp. 
446-461), we defended and enforced it tothe best of our power. The other 
two have special significance with respect to Oxford. When the 
Cardinal himself studied there, not Theism only, but certain fundamental 
dogmata of Christianity were accepted as first principles, and were made the 
basis of education in its every detail. But these verities were not main- 
tained under the protection and authority of the Catholic Church ; nor can 
we wonder therefore, that they are now relegated to the category of open 
questions. Some hold and some repudiate the certainty of God’s Exist- 
ence ; just as some hold and some repudiate the certainty of the undula- 
tory theory of light. Nay, the current opinion of the place maintains, 
that no true education can be given, except on the basis of doubt; that 
“it is impossible for the Catholic Church to possess a university, because 
she professes to have certain fixed truths which she teaches with authority 
from God ” (p. 19). 

The Cardinal protests with evident sincerity, and in words of deep 
feeling (p. 20), that his love of Oxford has not been destroyed nor even 
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(apparently) lessened by the dismal apostasy of that University. Tosome 
converts, on the contrary—and the present writer must confess himself 
to be of their number—the Oxford of to-day is so fundamentally different 
from the Oxford of their youthin all which rendered the latter attractive, 
that its thought engenders in their mind no other feeling, than that of 
pity on the one hand, or repulsion and aversion on the other, or the 
two combined. 





Labour and Capital. By G. S. Devas. The “Month” for October, 
November, and December, 1875. 


THERE is nothing in these days more incumbent on highly educated 

Catholics as a class, than to give a Catholic treatment of the 
various sciences which concern human conduct: such as (1) ethics 
and psychology ; (2) sociology and general politics; (3) that special 
portion of the latter science, which concerns the phenomena of wealth, 
and is called political economy. We must not fail therefore to press 
on our readers’ attention Mr. Devas’s admirable paper, read at the 
* Academia,” and now published in the “ Month” together with a sup- 
plementary article. Its general purpose is to protest in the name of 
Catholic principle against the doctrine now so largely current, that the 
law of demand and supply can be allowed with advantage to regulate all 
contracts ; and that it isalways morally permissible to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. It must not be supposed, however, that 
he regards Catholic principle and scientific economical truth as in any 
way mutually antagonistic; for, on the contrary, he maintains that the 
theory which he opposes is as shallow scientifically as it is morally odious 
in its results. 

Mr. Devas does not deny (pp. 162, 3) that there are certain contracts, 
which may with perfect legitimacy be regulated by free competition ; but 
he says that in order to such legitimacy three conditions must be com- 
bined. First : 


“There must be complete juridical freedom on either side: neither 
must be pressed to make the contract ; neither be in danger of some grave 
evil, if it is not made soon or not made at all. ‘Thus there is no juridical 
freedom, when a man with a starving wife and family is contracting to 
work for hire” (p. 162). 

“A second condition for a competitive contract is that on both sides 
there be complete juridical knowledge ; there must be no grave error as 
to the nature or value of the services promised or objects transferred. 
Thus, a village dame, who sells her old china to a dealer for as many 
shillings only as he will get pounds for it, is without the fit juridical 
knowledge. A third condition is that there be a certain economical 
equality between the parties ; that is, a certain equality on either side in 
the numbers of those who wish to make the particular kind of contract, 
as buyers and sellers of a given commodity in a given place. Thus there 
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is no economical equality between the individual inhabitants of a town, 
and the gas or water company that supplies them ” (p. 163). 


On the other hand, 


‘If there is a fundamental proposition in economic morality, it is that 
where all or any of these conditions are absent, the contract ought not to 
be decided by competition. In such cases the so-called freedom of contract 
is only another name for freedom of oppression and plunder; and it is 
essential that some authority, whether civil law, or ecclesiastical discipline, 
or immemorial custom, or the might of coalition, or a public opinion that 
cannot be disregarded, should intervene and put limits to the terms of 
the contract. And we may say that a root error of the whole liberal 
school of economists is their extension of the principle of competition to 
where it is unfit, while the socialists fall into an opposite error and exclude 
it from where it is fit ; so that the liberal economists under the pretence 
of giving liberty, introduce bondage, and the socialists under the pretence 
of avoiding bondage, destroy liberty’’* (pp. 163, 4). 


The first of Mr. Devas’s three articles is occupied in setting forth those 
positive principles, which in the name at once of Catholic morality and of 
scientific truth he would apply to economical phenomena. On this part of 
his task (see p. 171) much still remains for future elaboration ; though 
some very valuable suggestions are to be found. In his second article he 
illustrates the deplorable results of free competition by the phenomena of 
manufacturing, and in the third of agricultural, industry. 

As regards the former, he looks back with admiration at the middle of 
the last century, when “ competition had little to do in regulating the 
relation between employers and employed” (p. 333), With a larger 
introduction of the competitive element, a calamitous declension (he con- 
siders) commenced and rapidly proceeded in the well-being of artisans ; 
culminating (A D. 1814) in the repeal of the Statute of apprentices. As 
far as England is concerned, free competition “resulted in the workman 
being reduced to a condition of unexampled and indescribable misery and 
degradation : so that our mines and factories and great towns seemed, 
instead of being in merry England, to be in some lower circle of Dante’s 
hell” (p. 343). When workmen combined in self-defence against this 
atrocious tyranny, a law, which Mr. Devas characterizes as “ infamous ” 
(p. 339), forbade such combinations : and to this law the author ascribes 
those various acts of outrage and violence, which unhappily to some extent 
discredited the principle itself of combination. Nevertheless the latter as a 
whole did most important work ; and by “incessant agitation” procured the 
enactment of a series of protective laws, which much lessened the pressure 
of competition. ‘These laws have been most beneficial in result ; and no 
less so (in his view) (p. 347) has been the agency of those trades’ unions, 
against which a prejudice, accounted by him most unjust, so largely exists 





* The author pays the late Mr. Stuart Mill what we think a richly 
deserved compliment. Mr. Mill’s “generous sympathy with the op- 
pressed,” he says (p. 165), “is too strong for the narrow and perverted 
theory of economics which he had been taught, and which he professed ; 
so that he falls into complete self-contradiction.” 
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among the wealthier class. Great indeed is the improvement which has 
been wrought by these two causes; though in his view (p. 353) very 
much remains to be done. And he is strongly of view that, as regards 
the contest of labour and capital in the manufacturing and mining districts 
of England, a Catholic’s sympathy should be entirely on the side of the 
workmen. 

Mr. Devas’s third article, on the agricultural labourers, is far more 
melancholy in its effect than his second ; because the facts which he has 
to report are so far more dreary. He holds that that excellent nobleman 
Lord Sidney Godolphin Osborne does not at all exaggerate, when he 
says :—“In hundreds of our villages the social condition of man is 
below that of any country of which I have ever read” (p. 511). As yet 
very little has been done (in Mr. Devas’s judgment) to redress existent 
evils. He adds that“ each successive wrong done to the peasantry. . . 
has been a violation of Catholic principles ” ; and that “all which the 
poor have suffered from the poor-laws has been suffered because Catholic 
teaching as to riches and almsgiving has been set at nought” (p.515). 
And toall appearance he entirely follows Cardinal Manning, in approving 
the fundamental principles of Mr. Arch’s agitation. 

We have contented ourselves with stating Mr. Devas’s view as it stands, 
because the present writer has not that knowledge which would enable 
him to criticise it. But the author’s general spirit and principles 
seem to us most purely Catholic; and the extraordinary strength of the 
facts which he has accumulated shows that there is not a particle of 
exaggeration, in the severe epithets of which he makes by no means 
unfrequent use. We much hope he may be induced to publish his 
articles in a separate shape, so that his treatise may be still more widely 
diffused. 

We are delighted to observe that Mr. Devas has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy in the Catholic University College ; and we 
trust that the rising youth of Catholic England may accordingly be 
trained in a thoroughly Christian study of that important science. 

We are thus led to make in conclusion one somewhat digressive remark. 
Doubts had been entertained, whether Catholics are intellectually strong 
enough to establish of themselves a really effective higher education. Now 
we say with confidence—and no one acquainted with the facts will chal- 
lenge our assertion—that no Oxford or Cambridge undergraduate who- 
soever has access to such first-rate instruction in every branch, as is offered 
to the Kensington student. The teaching staff there concentrated is in 
fact far the most complete and effective to be found in all England. And 
we may add our own humble opinion, founded on some knowledge of 
facts, that the difficulty has been thoroughly overcome, which at first 
appeared so formidable ; viz. of innocuously preparing Catholic students 
for the London philosophical examinations. In truth to our mind the 
philosophical instruction given at Kensington is far more effective as a 
protection against the prevalent intellectual perils, from the very fact that 
the current false philosophies, instead of being ignored, are directly con- 
fronted, mastered, and exposed. 
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Catholic Union Papers. No. IV. Some Account of the Catholic Working 
Men’s Union in France. By Witt1am Samvet Linty, Esq., &c., 
&c. Reprinted from the Month and Catholic Review, December, 1875. 
Burns & Oates. 


HE great question everywhere being asked, says Mr. Lilly, is,— 
“Shall society be Christian?” This in the nineteenth Christian 
century, and in a country—for he is chiefly occupied with France—once 
pre-eminently Christian in its faith and practice. We may sorrowfully 
add, as a supplement to Mr. Lilly’s question, that as far as much of the 
civilized world is concerned, the state of society in general has already 
ceased to be Christian; has, in fact, in its mocking or patronizing no- 
belief, and its absolute relaxation of moral principles, lapsed into virtual 
paganism of thought and conduct. The springs of this neo-paganism 
cannot be said, however, to lie in the working-classes, and although it is 
true, as Mr. Lilly observes, that “the stronghold of the Revolution is in 
the working-classes ” (p. 4), its sources lie in much higher ground. The 
authorities of the University of Oxford in the early part of this century were 
better aware of the truth, or more alive to the vital principles involved, 
than they are now, and it was on these grounds that their measures 
against the ill-fated poet Shelley were taken, which have since been 
falsely stigmatized as persecution. The revoiutionary spirit, as Mr. 
Lilly justly remarks, “was never more fully caught than by this highly- 
gifted and most unhappy person: its utter impatience of restraint, 
whether of religion, morality, or law, has never been more clearly 
expressed” (p. 2). Shelley’s prescient genius, in fact, far foreran his age 
in England, and in reading his words quoted from the notes to “ Queen 
Mab ” we see that he had already clearly laid down the same foundations 
as the two Mills, the son as well as the narrower, harsher, and more 
bigoted father :— 


“ The state of society in which we live is a mixture of feudal savageness 
and imperfect civilization. Zhe narrow and imperfect morality of the 
Christian religion is an aggravation of these evils. Chastity is a monkish 
and evangelical superstition. 4 system could not have been devised more 
studiously hostile to human happiness than marriage. In fact, religion and 
morality, as they now stand, compose a practical code of misery and 
servitude.” 


These are precisely the marks by which the Revolution may always and 
everywhere be known. Creeds, restrictions on the natural passions, 
denial of the fiesh, austerity as a help to spiritual control, dogmas which 
confine, or regulate, or urge the intellect, bonds which by enforcing loving 
faithfulness between man and woman create and sustain the family and 
the home, all these are to be cut asunder and thrown off, that the man 
may cast himself adrift upon society, and society upon the vague chimeras 
of “ civilization” and “ progress.” In the spread of these principles there 
is, undoubtedly, a give-and-take between the higher and lower social 
classes, but as a general rule the more fatal and wider evil influence flows 
from the higher to those heneath. M. Le Play, whose works upon the 
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urgent social questions of the latter half of this century have not met with 
the attention they deserve, justly remarks that in France Louis XIV. 
and his son, by their open violation of morality, first of all corrupted the 
influential classes of society, and then, according to their descending 
grades, the lower middle-classes and the working men. The gross state of 
concubinage in which the Paris workmen are now sunk he derives, there- 
fore,—and this is significant,—from the adulteries which flaunted in the 
eye of day at Versailles.* It seems as if it were only a trite saying that 
God is essentially the God of the poor and labouring class, and that if 
they lose their faith and their earnest uplooking to the rest to come, life 
is for them empty indeed. Yet this truth has to be taught again in our 
day from the very first elements, and as if it had never been known. 
This fearful evil, too, has flowed down from the upper to the lower grades 
of the scale, and has nearly always been inaugurated in the prostituted 
name of science. In France the Encyclopedists first determined that 
some floating, vague essence of Divinity only could be discerned as God ; 
the Revolution swept away His very Name. A vague essence could not 
be represented as issuing stringent commands, and the troublesome Deca- 
logue was soon, therefore, expunged. There was a universal haziness as 
to the soul, therefore it was decreed that death was the end of all. When- 
ever this is done in a nation, says M. Le Play, disintegration and general 
decline set in. Decline “is manifested in particular instances by the 
[universal] loss of faith, in families by barrenness, in states by civil war. 
The lower population, which is either stationary or decreasing ” (or, rather, 
the law is invariable of, first, stationary, and, neat, decreasing), “ apt for 
revolution and at war with the*rest of society, is not sufficient for the 
work of production or for the country’s defence.” + 

Accordingly, in the fullest appreciation of these truths, some of the 
leading Christian men of France set on foot, in 1871, the great association 
of Catholic working men { which Mr. Lilly thus justly eulogizes :— 

“Tt was a grand thought which moved the eminent and devoted men to 
whom the ‘ Union’ owes its existence to found such an alliance at such a 
time. For it should not be forgotten that the France of 1871 was a very 
different France from the France of to-day. The most humiliating war 
in which she had ever been"engaged, had ceased only to be succeeded by an 
outbreak of socialism which threatened her very existence, and she lay 
crushed by the weight of accumulated disasters unparalleled in her annals. 
It was then that these true patriots devised and set on foot the movement 
for Christianizing the artisans of their country.”§ 


True patriots indeed were these, who instead of taking up this or that 
party question, or this or that form or representation of Government, or 
looking even to any Government at all, struck at once home to the root of 
the evil, and resolved to bring back the Decalogue as the one act of ser- 





* “T’Organization du Travail selon la Coutume des Ateliers et la Loi 
du Décalogue.” Par M. F. Le Play, Sénateur, &c., p. 14. 

+ “L?Organisation du Travail,” &c., p. 28. 

t “Union des Associations Catholiques Ouvriéres.” 

§ “Catholic Union Papers,” No. IV., p. 9. 
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vice to God. “If ye love Me, keep My Commandments,” was the sole 
foundation of their building, and we cannot be surprised to find that 


‘The ‘Union,’ established in such evil days, has increased and flourished 
beyond the most sanguine anticipations of its founders. In one diocese 
after another, committees have been established in connection with it. 
Throughout the length and breadth of France, circle after circle, associa- 
tion after association, has been founded, until at the present time over a 
thousand societies have been aggregated to it.... The total number of 
members of the various Associations Ouvriéres of France is estimated at 
nearly two hundred thousand.”* 


The organization is very simple. The Central Committee is composed 
of thirty-nine life members, clerical and lay, with the power to add to or 
fill up their own numbers. Among other lay-members, it includes the Duc 
de Chaulnes, the Duc de Doudeauville, and Comte Yvert. The offices of 
the Committee are to form a centre of help, a centre of information, and a 
centre of zeal, for the whole body, in forming, keeping up, and improving 
every kind of Catholic work for the benefit of the working classes. The 
Central Committee carefully and wisely abstains from founding any such 
works, or keeping them in itsown hands. It is a central point of help, 
not a centralizing authority. There are Diocesan Committees, a weekly 
*‘ Bulletin de l'Union ” as an organ of the press, a general fund (“ Ca'sse 
Générale”) and a yearly congress, held at various central towns, under the 
sanction of some one among the bishops. The last congress assembled at 
Rheims, when nearly two thousand persons attended, and useful practical 
papers upon various subjects of benefit to the working classes were read. 
The congress closed with Benediction, and the Papal Blessing. 

Mr. Lilly enlarges, as he well may, upon one striking instance of 
Christian organization which the “Union” has rather brought to the 
light of day as an example and stimulus to its efforts, than formed. This 
is M. Harmel’s factory at Nantes, a full account of which is given in the 
pamphlet we are noticing. He, or rather his father, began, after M. Le 
Play’s prescriptive rule, by restoring the Decalogue, and bringing his 
workmen back to belief in the truth that God must be recognized and 
served by obedience to His commandments. M. Harmel himself also 
publicly recognized that part of his own duty as a wage-payer to his men 
was to provide them with the means of religious observance as a part 
of their “daily bread.” Starting from these Christian principles, M. 
Harmel’s father toiled on for the twenty years from 1840 to 1860 with the 
utmost perseverance and the smallest possible results. The blight of the 
Orleanist indifference, the open serving of two masters, which ended in 
the blindest worship of money during the miserable reign of Louis 
Philippe, still lay like a mildew-canker upon France ; and although some 
of M. Harmel’s men went to mass on Sundays, a few women and girls 
fulfilled their Easter duties, and the morality of his factory was far above 
the average, that was the limit of his influence. Yet that, when else- 
where the rule in the French factories was obscene talk and immorality 


* “Catholic Union Papers,” p. 10. 
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so foul as to set even all the natural laws at defiance, was a priceless gain 
In 1861 associations were first started ; three sisters of S. Vincent de Paul 
began their quiet labours, and a couple of Jesuit fathers preached a 
month’s mission. The small end of the wedge was sct firmly in. A 
chapel was opened at a cost of £80, the sisters gained a hold upon the 
factory girls ; more sisters were needed, an orphanage was begun, Chris- 
tian brothers were established, and in 1867 the first “ Catholic circle” was 
opened for men. Finally, there was daily mass in the factory chapel, and 
a resident Lazarist chaplain, while the yearly communions now amount 
to six thousand. And with all this glorious fruit of the restoration of the 
Decalogue, M. Harmel avers that in spite of his very considerable outlay, 
he has been by no means a loser in a temporal point of view. It is 
obvious, that in this country we have but small chance of realizing any 
such magnificent results as these. In France, as generally on the Con- 
tinent, there are the two lines of road definitely marked out,—the two 
camps, each with its clearly-marked standard,—the Church and Unbelief, 
which all eyes may read, and under which most men, as a general rule, 
definitely range themselves. With us it is different, and our Catholic 
workmen, taken as a whole, are of a lower grade and a lower intellectual 
status than their comrades. Much of their vice and crime, indeed, springs 
from the fact that instead of being able to enlighten and control the 
general current by the force of their own Catholic teaching, they yield 
and give in, and are carried down the stream. Drunkenness, not un- 
belief, governs the tone of our labouring men, and hinders their practice 
of the Commandments; and this, though it is to their benefit as far as 
the sinfulness is concerned, makes it a more hopeless and desperate evil to 
combat. Lower and more brutal passions gain the ascendance, and the 
drowning and unhinging of the reasoning faculties by drink, gives rise to 
violent cruelty in its most revolting and atrocious forms. And cruelty, is 
the fertile root and, in some sence, the deepest source of all sinfulness, both 
by blunting the moral feeling and darkening the intellect, till acts of the 
most cowardly injustice towards the weak hopelessly degrade the whole 
man. Manly defence of the weak and sympathy with their defenders 
among our labouring classes was formerly general to a proverb. Now the 
universal, cowardly sympathy sides with the perpetrators of the brutal 
outrage or crime. This very fact alone, well known to the more intel- 
ligent of our police officers, is enough to make us tremble for the future 
prospects of this country. Very lately, when referring to the increasing 
street fights and outrages in the neighbouroood of Maiden-lane, a well- 
known police inspector observed that the state of the capital is so rapidly 
worsening, that it has become a matter of daily difficulty to control the 
furious passions of the populace. The brutality, murderous violence, 
and their hatred of the upper classes, especially of the representatives of 
property, can scarcely be credited, according to his account, by the 
ordinary inhabitants. 

On the other hand, we are bound to bear in mind that our working 
classes, both in town and country, are in many ways, at a greater 
disadvanantage than those, let us say, of France. Forinstance, France 
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is encumbered with no game laws, and the enormous landed properties 
accumulated in England are there almost unknown. In France, the 
poor countryman can eke out his family meal with a rabbit, or even 
a hare, besides the power of shooting any small birds he may find. 
We do not in any way advocate the shooting of singing birds, but it 
is a less evil than the starvation of a human being. Again, the 
miles upon miles of park properties, where the woods are crammed 
with fallen fuel, but where imprisonment is inflicted upon a poor widow 
for picking up a few sticks, could never be seen in France. It is true 
that the fixedness of landed property, according to strictly politico- 
economical principles,* is favourable to the general prosperity of a 
country ; but it can never be denied that the aggregation of land by 
one proprietor, often non-resident, with the absolute power of pulling 
down cottages, removing hamlets, and laying down any extent of acre- 
age in grass, or planting it with wood, gives a power which presses 
tyrannously upon our agricultural poor. And the outcome of the 
pressure, and especially the removal of dwellings, besides an array of other 
more hideous evils, has been to degrade them into a race of thievish, 
shifty, untruthful loiterers, always on the fringe of lawless acts which 
must drop them at once into the criminal class. 

Moreover, it is undeniable that the law, in England, though nominally 
equal for all, virtually leans towards the wealthy, and the protection 
of the stereotyped landowners’ privileges. Legislation is in their hands ; 
and even in the administration of the executive, the absence of a public 
advocate retainable without fees obliges many a poor prisoner’s case to 
go undefended, and his innocence to be unproved. 

We cannot wonder, when these facts press upon any given class or 
number of cases, that sedition and “revolution” should form the staple 
of much of the lower press in this country, and give a lever to 
* Magna Charta” Leagues. 

We need a real, general, Catholic Union, embracing every class and 
condition of Catholics in this' country. Association has begun, as it 
should, with the highest; but, under the full guidance and control 
of the Hierarchy, it should be enlarged to a wider scope and a broader 
vitality, so as to form a eomplete organization of our working classes, 
town and country; for, first, good living as Catholic citizens, and, 
next, as wise and orderly workmen, each class according to its condi- 
tion of life. With a practical, judicious central committee, Diocesan 
committees could be made to embrace all the various forms of Guilds 
Young Men’s Societies, and Catholic Associations throughout the country. 
And while thus allowing the utmost freedom of development, as to form, 
title, and special objects, such an organization would bring an enormous 
force of influence to bear upon irreligion, looseness of life, drunkenness, 
and the wasteful ignorance and idleness which disgrace our poor. Surely, 





* See the very able third paper on “ Labour and Capital,” by Mr. 
Devas, elsewhere noticed by us, in the “ Month and Catholic Review,” for 
December, 1875. 
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when every form of “league” and “association” is to found firmly 
banded against God—His very Name and Being, as well as His com- 
mandments—we, who by the power of the Church, have alone the virtue of 
real uuion, should be able to create a true Catholic brotherhood in 
England that may honour our faith. 





Christianity or Erastianism? By Pressyter Anaiicanus. London: 
Batty. 


E are very glad to find from this able and very interesting 
pamphlet, that there are some Anglican clergymen at least, who 
pursue the common-sense course of looking Rome-wards for a solution of 
their present difficulties. These difficulties are very truthfully and 
vigorously described by our author ; and by way of special protest against 
the dominant Erastianism of his communion, he makes a quaint remark 
(p. 7), which we do not remember to have met with elsewhere. He points 
out that our Lord’s Resurrection itself was an illegal act ; that is, an act 
opposed to secular law: His condemnation having been “the result of 
judicial proceedings conducted in a strictly legal manner, in which all the 
authorities took part, whose jurisdiction was even indirectly concerned.” 
“Presbyter” may be very sure that Catholics have no disposition (see 
p. 36) to “break the bruised reed or quench the smoking flax,” that they 
fully understand how much time for prayer and deliberation he and such 
as he reasonably desire, before they make their final resolution. But we 
would submit to him one consideration, which we do not think he has 
adequately realized. The issue on which he is called to deliberate is most . 
simple and distinct :—viz., whether the Roman Catholic Church be really 
what she claims to be. He seems to think that his submission to the Pope 
may possibly depend on the alternative, whether the Pope do or do not 
consent to “the formation of a Uniat Anglican Church, into which the 
Christian portion of the Church of England might be gathered in a 
quasi-corporate manner by the Holy See” (p. 28). And he is at 
present resolved not to desert those Anglican laymen, “ who cherish most 
firmly the belief that the Anglican Church is part of the Catholic 
Church” (ib.). But so long as these laymen, or so long as “ Presbyter”’ 
himself consider that the Anglican communion is or ever has been part 
of the Catholic Church, they cannot possibly become Roman Catholics ; 
because they hold a doctrine, which the Roman Catholic Church regards 
as fundamentally heretical. On the other hand, as soon as our author 
arrives at a firm conviction that the Roman communion constitutes—as she 
claims to constitute the whole Catholic Church,—he would formally 
commit mortal sin, did he delay for a moment his firm resolve of imme- 
diate submission to her authority. He would be bound, we say, under 
pain of mortal sin, so to resolve, even though no single one of his “ lay 
supporters” were prepared to follow him in the step; and though the 
Holy See entirely declined to sanction his “ Uniat Anglican Church.” 
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Catholic Church and Christian State. Translated from the German of 
HerRGENROTHER. London: Burns & Oates. 


S far as we can see, the result of Mr. Gladstone’s onslaught on the 
Cathclic Church has been largely advantageous to the interests of 
English Catholicity. Certainly Mr. Gladstone has done no small thing ; 
were it only in having occasioned the translation of Hergenréther’s 
admirable work. The translation has only just appeared ; but we hope 
next April to review it carefully, in connection with Mohter’s “ Burning 
Questions,” another German work of which an English translation is 
daily expected to appear. 

The only adverse comment which we are disposed to make on the 
volumes before us is, that (if we may so speak) they contain too many 
good things. Theories and facts of gravest importance succeed each other 
so rapidly, that space is not left for their due evolution, or for stimulating 
the reader to due reflection on them. We need hardly say however that 
this is a fault entirely on the right side. 

It is impossible on the present occasion to enter even cursorily on the 
great theme, with which the work is mainly concerned. We will con- 
tent ourselves therefore with referring to a matter, entirely distinct from 
that theme, on which we have spoken more than once. 

Few English Catholics, who have not read Mgr. Fessler’ work on 
jnfallibility, have a notion with what outrageous unfairness the Dollingerites 
have treated the Vatican Decrees. They continually quote as an ex 
cathedra definition the obiter dictum of some Pope, or his preamble to a 
definition, nay his mere preamble to a disciplinary enactment. Against 
this practise it is of vital importance to point out, that the Pope does not 
speak ex cathedra unless he speak (as F. Newman expresses it) “ with the 
purpose of binding every member of the Church to accept and believe his 
decision” ; that (to use Cardinal Manning’s words) no Pontifical utter- 
ance is accounted by Catholics infallible, unless it be “ published with the 
intention of requiring the assent’ of the Church.” Accordingly Hergen- 
réther (vol. i. p. 86) insists on this very important limitation. But in 
doing this he incautiously expresses himself, as though it were necessary to 
an ex cathedra Act that the Pope should “ expressly state” his intention 
of obliging assent. We should say that no grave theologian can delibe- 
rately and consistently maintain this proposition. At all events, Hergen- 
réther shows that he really means nothing of the kind ; for he at once 
proceeds to cite, in corroboration of his statement, two theologians, who 
undeniably say just what Cardinal Manning and F. Newman say. 
Gregory of Valentia, quoted in a foot-note, declares that the Pope speaks 
ex cathedra ; whenever he “ intends (velit) to bind the Universal Church” 
to the reception of some doctrine ; and Canus, whom Hergenréther quotes 
as his second authority, says in effect the same thing. 

Moreover Hergenrjther is express and emphatic in maintaining the 
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ex cathedra character of the Syllabus ; whereas assuredly Pius 1X. has 
not “ expressly stated,” however clearly he may have indicated, “ the inten- 
tion of binding” all Catholics to repudiate the errors therein recited. 





Papal Infallibility. By a Roman Catnotic Layman. London: 
Rivingtons. 


HIS curiously weak and puzzle-headed pamphlet has just appeared ; 
too late of course for review in our present number. For one 
reason we wish it had stated the Déllingerite case with greater ability and 
plausibility ; because had this been so, there would have been more scope 
for exhibiting in reply the impregnable strength of the Catholic position. 
However in our next number we hope to make the greatest capital we 
can, out of our “layman’s” crudities and contradictions. At the same 
time we must do him the justice to state at once, that he writes with perfect 
temperance and without any admixture of sarcasm or personality. 





Philosophia Elementaris, Studio P. Zepuyrinr Gonzatez, O.P. 
Matriti, apud Polycarp Lopez. 


T gives us very great pleasure, on several grounds, to notice these 
volumes. Not only are they a valuable specimen of what can be 
done by enlightened efforts to revive S. Thomas, in these days of 
“mechanical” thought, but they come to us from a land which has long 
been illustrious for intellect and genius, forgotten though it be by its now 
more fortunate neighbours. How gratified we should feel at the prospect 
of a scholastic renaissance in Catholic Spain! The thing is far from im- 
possible ; the result, we do not doubt, would amply repay all the labour 
expended to obtain it. At all events, though we do not say that F. 
Gonzalez is another Balmez, we recognize him as a true Spanish philo- 
sopher, endowed with the penetration, the calmness, and the unruffled 
good sense which have rendered his predecessors so deservedly and widely 
known. His book has made us long for a more intimate acquaintance 
with his other writings, and no less for the appearance of men as gifted as 
himself to aid in the good work of restoration. 

To a reflecting mind, there is something both melancholy and vexatious 
in the attitude which the men of science have preserved towards Italian 
and Spanish authors of the last thirty or forty years. Since the spread 
of German literature and philosophy, it has been more than ever the 
fashion to ignore in this part of the world what is produced beyond the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. The great capitals of enlightenment and know- 
ledge are, we suppose, Berlin, Paris, and London. Here it is that an 
infinite variety of studies are pursued, and the widest generalization of 
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facts to be met with,—and yet it is the rarest thing to find the name of an 
“ Ultramontane ” on the lists of learned men, or the books of the South 
handled or perused in scientific circles. Why is this? Ought not all 
contemporary movements to be studied? And is not the movement 
towards scholasticism a great fact of the time, worthy of a philosopher’s 
best attention? We are a little afraid that there is some bigotry in the 
matter, and that ever impartial Liberals and men of culture have their 
index librorum prohibitorum, their catalogue of books which must not be 
read, under pain of arriving at some unwelcome, though well founded 
conclusions, Our suspicion is borne out by the circumstance that when 
unsound or novel views come to be set forth at Madrid or Naples, they are 
very soon noised abroad, and receive the instant notice of French and 
English critics. Thus, for example, not many in this country have heard 
of the Catholic writers who now adorn Italy, but Signor Vera has gained 
notoriety by expounding Hegel in the “ bellalingua.” And Castelar, in 
Spain, who belongs to the Religion of the Future, has been honoured with 
a translation of his works into English. Some day, perhaps, justice will 
be done upon this narrowness of induction, looking as it does, so like a 
denial of fair play and manliness in those to whom truth should be the 
first consideration. However, this is by the way. 

F, Gonzalez is a scholastic devoted to S. Thomas, and to the tradition of 
his Order. In the questions which have been centres of discussion for the 
last two hundred years, he is uniformly with the Dominicans, never with 
the Society of Jesus. He is a Thomist, sans phrase, not tempering nor 
explaining away the language of Goudin, for instance, nor of those others 
who have urged physical premotion of the will, the existence of real en- 
tities distinct from substance, the necessity of non-vital qualities to explain 
the operations of nature and grace. So too, he has simply nothing to 
alter in the theory of matter and form, nor to retract in the very difficult 
question of personality. We have, therefore, a peculiar satisfaction in 
quoting his words on the treatment of philosophy in the present day. He 
is far removed from prejudice on this subject. In criticising Sanseverino, 
whom otherwise he greatly extols, he observes the following :—“ Preefatum 
opus continet ac tueri vult philosophiam imis scholasticam,* si ita loqui fas 
est : enimvero, nec rationabile, nec utile, nec veritati aut realitati con- 
sentaneum existimo, philosophiam scholasticam predicare, tanquam si 
nihil falsi aut erronei contineat, aut tanquam queer omina sciat et contineat, 
ita ut nihil novi et utilis ex recentiori philosophia discere possit aut sibi 
insumere” (vol. iii. p. 397). This is confirmatory of the thoughts we have 
lately expressed, and, coming from a genuine scholastic, is likely to have 
weight wherever there is no violent prepossession against everything that 
is new. 

The same temperament which could bear to follow the Middle Age with- 
out being intolerant of the present century has led the writer to be properly 
independent in his own investigations. We do not think he is merely the 
echo of tradition, he has worked at the problems himself, and shows it in 
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the novelty of the many and interesting remarks which occur in his pages. 
He argues with great ability, states the case and its conclusion in a way 
that enables us to judge for ourselves, and is exceptionally clever in the 
treatment of obscure points upon which the School has been divided. We 
may instance the whole theory of knowledge, and, in a special manner, 
the observations on abstraction and the Intellectus Agens. Indeed, we do 
not remember to have seen this latter question treated anywhere else so 
skilfully. Heis worth reading also, on the distinction between modes, 
accidents, and substances. Whether the scholastic view can be admitted 
is, of course, another thing from saying that it deserves to be looked into: 
but we may venture to suggest that it would be much improved, to modern 
eyes, if it could bear the interpretation which Leibnitz has somewhere put 
upon it. The like may be said of the matter-and-form theory. It is 
plausible, even as stated by S. Thomas, but it would be convincing, if it 
could be shown to agree with the dicta of recent physics and chemistry. 
Our own impression is in favour of sucha conciliatory process, nor do we 
stand alone in this opinion. 

Quite a new feature in a scholastic author is the reference to the history 
of philosophy, which distinguishes the present work. We are not forgetting 
the immense learning of Sanseverino, which has, indeed hardly a parallel. 
But that too was an exception to the ordinary run of text-books. In the 
present instance, there is not the same erudition, but signs are every where 
visible of a thorough acquaintance with authors and their systems. From 
this we must record one deviation, which is perhaps to be regretted. We 
have found no mention of the latest empirical writers in England, not 
even the name of John Stuart Mill. As the refutation of Positivism is 
included in the course, it would have been to the purpose had the systems 
akin to it not been neglected. But, to be sure, the matter is endless, and 
we cannot expect them in Spain to understand what gives us most trouble 
in England. In all other respects, the history seems to be well and con- 
scientiously done. The author’s critical powers are considerable, and, 
according to the ill-natured Greek proverb, they are exercised rather un- 
sparingly on those of the same trade and fraternity. Hence there are a 
great many words expended on Balmez, and he receives, more than once, 
a castigation for deserting S. Thomas, and allowing himself to be cajoled 
by more modern reasonings, 

The most important question handled is that of Pantheism. The 
solutions are considered both absolutely and relatively,—on the one side 
those of Hegel and Fichte, on the other the Christian dogma of a real 
distinction between God and the world, and of the production of all 
things contingent by a creative act. Taken as a whole, the treatment is 
masterly and pretty nearly complete. We should say without hesitation 
that Pantheism, in whatever form, is made out to be a contradiction, and 
that the objections to creation are taken in the right way, and their force 
destroyed. Nor can we give too much praise to the historical introduc- 
tion which precedes the argument. It is very carefully done, and, to the 
best of our knowledge, is an accurate representation of the opposing 
views. But whilst we readily and cordially grant all this, we must stil] 
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point out a deficiency, which is the more remarkable, because it is hardly 
consistent with the mental breadth displayed elsewhere. We are think- 
ing of the criticism on Hegel. Gonzalez has, unfortunately, taken for his 
guide in this labyrinth, a man who was not altogether suited to the office. 
He has relied chiefly upon Pére Gratry, whose Logic he repeatedly quotes, 
The consequence is that we are disappointed by the reappearance of those 
obvious and somewhat rhetorical declamations which would seem to be 
now antiquated. Pére Gratry has translated into French many paradoxical 
sayings of Hegel, and has not troubled himself, it appears, to consider 
them in their logical relations. Of course, they sound like raving, nay, in 
many cases, they are nothing else. But this is not our point. It is quite 
legitimate for a man of the people to content himself with the reductio ad 
absurdum, in which opponents of Hegel delighted. But we are inclined 
to think that a scientific refutation is needed in a scientific volume. And 
this can be only furnished by unravelling the sophisms of the Pantheists 
What we need is some reverse process, by which the chain of argument 
may be unwound to its last link, and the principles shown in their true 
light, which have been obscured by false or inadequate applications. 

Were this done, we should have gained the signal advantage of not 
simply refuting error, but of establishing the orthodox philosophy in the 
manner which is best adapted to the age. For, let it be granted, as we, of 
course, do grant, that Hegelianism is a dream of disordered logic not to be 
accepted for a moment as corresponding to the real state of things ; still 
the question remains, what is the century to fall back upon? Why, it 
may be replied, there is S. Thomas and the School. Undoubtedly, but 
these must be so used as to make up for the lost fascination of the German 
philosophy. Nor can they do so, unless by the direct substitution of truth 
for falsehood in the very province which Hegel has arrogated to himself. 
This is much harder than to apply the ordinary tests, which are, as we 
should be the first to maintain, sufficient, but not in every respect perfect. 

We are bound in justice to add that the elements of a direct confutation 
are given by Gonzalez, but they must be sought for through the entire 
work, and are nowhere collected into a system. 

Enough has been said to indicate our admiration of this elementary 
course, and our appreciation of its very great merits. But no idea has 
been given of the impression which it makes upon a reader who has turned 
out the various problems with which it is engaged. This, we could not 
pretend to accomplish. We can only say that the combination of learn- 
ing with thought, of industry with freshness, of patience in demeanour 
with deep conviction, and of candour with laudable ingenuity, is such as 
we rarely have met, and though we differ in a number of points from the 
theses which are here defended, we should be sorry to miss the opportunity 
of considering them under the auspices of so courteous a Thomist. 

It may be worth while to say that a comparison of this book with the 
ably-reasoned philosophy of Palmieri would at once prove that a large 
liberty of thinking is permitted in the Catholic schools, and is compatible 
with a very cheering amount of agreement. As against the moderns, 
both authors produce the same, or very similar arguments; in explany- 
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tion of contested matters, they exhibit a decided difference of opinion, 
and, perhaps, a divergence of character. This is a reason to hope that 
Catholic philosophy will be equal to the entire stress laid upon it, and will 
always hold within itself the elements of stability and of progress. 





The Elements of Philosophy. By W. Ti. Hir1, S.J. Second Edition. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 1873. 


E have dealt, in the present number, with an article of Dr. Brown- 

son’s, which was written as a review of Professor Hill’s Philo- 

sophy. As the occasion has offered itself, we are glad to make some 

remarks @ propos of the same work, and to express, though in a cursory 
manner, our opinion on its merits. 

This first volume comprises Logic and Ontology, and is an attempt—in 
some respects a creditable one—at an English version of the current 
scholastic philosophy. Such a book is becoming, we are happy to say, a 
real desideratum : for the number of persons is not small who would like 
to know something of an ancient, a famous, and a much-attacked system, 
especially since it has astonished the world by its new-found life and 
vigour. We hardly know whether non-Catholics, in English-speaking 
lands, have had their attention directed to the movement, but it is time 
they should learn that modern philosophy has at last met a rival which 
is likely to break its strength. Nor would it do any harm to some very 
eminent authors if they were better furnished in this article, before 
speaking with contempt of Catholic speculation. There is a deplorable 
ignoratio elenchi to be met with in non-Catholic men of science, whenever 
they get upon this question. 

The same feeling, which is discernible in Catholics at home, has also, 
it seems, begun to prevail in America; for the first edition of the 
“Elements,” as we learn from a subsequent issue, was exhausted 
ina month. And we dare say it will afford light and information to a 
great many, and will contribute to the spread of sound philosophy. But, 
looking at the book critically, we are disposed to agree, not exactly with 
the tone, but still, we confess it, with the substance of some of Dr. Brown- 
son’s strictures upon it.* Not, of course, that his objections to F. Hill’s 
philosophy seem to us admissible. F. Hill represents the doctrine which 
the schoolmen held before him, and we desire, as he does, to teach and 
defend that doctrine. But there is still room for criticism,—of what kind 
a very few sentences will enable us to suggest. 

A text-book of the scholastic philosophy in any modern language 
would ask, if it were to be widely used, for a combination of rare qualities 
in the author. He would require to know his authorities through and 
through ; to make a selection from the best amongst them on disputed 
points ; and to arrange in scientific order the treatises which he proposed 
toedit. But this, though an arduous task, might be accomplished with 
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the help of industry, patience, and a sufficiency of time. The next step 
would be to adapt the examples and illustrations to the growth and pro- 
gress of physical science, to correct the somewhat narrow inductions and 
superficial physiology of the seventeenth by the microscopic and all-pene- 
trating observation of the nineteenth century. Nor could the metaphysics 
of to-day be forgotten. And when all this had been brought to a success- 
ful issue, there would yet remain the extreme difficulty of translation. 
Have we many times met with a version of a classic, Latin, Greek, or 
Italian, which did not seem tinged with something strange and outlandish? 
Nor is the case much altered because we have to do with science, especially 
if it be medizeval science. A text-book is full of terms and phrases ; it 
cannot but be technical, and the scholastic phraseology is so very happy, 
so opportune and axiomatic, that it is liable to suffer at once upon being 
transplanted, But to bring home to our readers the truth of this position, 
would be to write an entire philosophy. Let us say, then, only this. The 
language of a civilized people is their most characteristic possession ; it is 
the embodiment of their thought as nothing else can be, and, in its essence, 
is untranslatable. Different languages are different keys to knowledge, 
and there is hardly a master key which will unlock all doors. English 
equivalents for the terms of a long-forgotten system are not now extant, 
and it will be a long time before they are. We may teach the scholastic 
philosophy in Latin with comparative ease ; but the problem is how it can 
be made into English,—such genuine English as we hear in cultivated 
society, or amongst persons who know only their mother-tongue, and have 
had to think out their thoughts in the language of every day. 

Returning now to the “ Elements of Philosophy,” we are glad to per- 
ceive in it some considerable knowledge of the Scholastics; not more, 
perhaps, than is contained insuch a book as Tongiorgi—we are inclined to 
think somewhat less. here is little or no originality in the treatment, 
nor do we remember to have seen more than two or three new thouglits. 
The author in his preface points us to the chapters on certitude, know- 
ledge, the objective reality of ideas, and the principle of causation, as 
likely to have special value. We are very willing to agree with him, 
except as to the last. The whole account of Causes, their kinds and divi- 
sions, is, indeed, clear and concise ; but of the principle itself we do not 
find any proper analysis, nor any beyond the obvious arguments. 

Had the author not been so anxious to do battle with some modern 
systems, the scientific form, we think, would have gained considerably. 
There is both too much and too little in the Logic ; and we cannot quite 
make out why the intuition of the Infinite was not reserved for discussion 
to its proper treatise, instead of its finding a place in Ontology. It strikes 
us that the arrangement is rather conventional than scientific. And, as 
we remarked above, there is an absence of those “ second thoughts” which 
denote originality. 

But our chief qiarrel would be with the language. It cannot be called 
English, except, perhaps, as some one has remarked, in the same way that 
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the Gradus ad Parnassum might be called poetry. Terms and sentences 
alike, perpetually suggest the language in which the Professor has thought 
his philosophy, not that which passes current in the world of men. This 
is not a slight imperfection ; on the contrary, it is likely to defeat the 
whole purpose of the book, if, indeed, we understand that purpose aright. 
The mere English student must find himself bewildered as he turns over 
the pages: they are studded with Latinisms, worse than any that have 
defaced Gibbon or Robertson. If a young man, wholly unacquainted 
with Latin, can make the terminology of the “ Elements” his own, he may 
be assured that he will get on in life very well. He has looked a real 
difficulty in the face, and has mastered it. But it is not in this way that 
the rising generation will be imbued with scholasticism, nor the desired 
text-book come to be written. Of all things in the world literal transla- 
tions are the least intelligible, and they have the additional bad quality of 
hindering the making of good ones. 

But if aman is in earnest about the truth and knows how to pierce 
through the words till he gets at the sense of them, we cordially agree 
with Dr. Brownson that F. Hill’s Elements is a book that will do good 
service. We rather think that there is more intellect in our German 
adversaries, than Dr. Brownson is willing to allow: but if true conclusions 
and not mere power of intellect are in request, it is certainly better to shut 
up Hegel and Schelling and to take to the book before us. 

Dr. Brownson amusingly declaims against thorough-bred schoolmen. 
We should like to tell him, if we might, that when he is in his best mood 
he might be mistaken for a thorvuugh-bred schoolman himself. But we 
acknowledge that logical training has its drawbacks, and that it would be 
well if men with F. Hill’s clearness of judgment would appreciate diffi- 
culties and obscurities a little more. It is worth thinking of. 


The Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1875. Art. 1. “Materialism and its 
Opponents.” By Joun Tynpaut, F.R.S. London: Chapman & 
Hall. 


ROFESSOR TYNDALL has put forth, by anticipation, the preface 

to a new edition of his “‘ Fragments of Science.” In doing so, it 

has been his wish to notice, and, if possible, to answer, some of the nume- 

rous objections raised against his Belfast Address, whilst at the same time 

he reiterates the statements of that celebrated manifesto, without in any 

way tempering their harshness. It may be desirable to make a few 
comments on the nature of his position. 

He has the perspicacity to see, and the candour to admit, that the one 
unrelenting opponent of his system is the Catholic Church—of course, 
under the direction of the Society of Jesus. He must feel, too, that the 
Church, in this point at least, is defending the religious views of a 
majority of the human race. The most he can claim for himself is that 
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he belongs to a minority, even if an enlightened and cultivated minority, 
the choice spirits of all the ages from Democritus to Darwin. Might we 
then suggest to him the propriety of considering his own views in this 
light, and of shaping his arguments so as to meet the demands, the fair 
and equitable demands, of those who hold against him and with the 
Catholic Church? Profitable discussion requires that the question at issue 
should be thoroughly apprehended, the arguments on either side conscien- 
tiously ascertained and kept in their logical order, and the utmost clearness 
attained which is compatible with the subject in dispute. Apprehension, 
distinct and precise, comparison, minute and searching, ought to precede 
the judicial sentence which is to confirm the tradition of {mankind or to 
counsel the acceptance of Mr. Tyndall’s “ Materialism.” This, to be sure, 
is already known to so skilful an adept in science. But we can hardly 
affirm that, in the paper before us, it has been kept in mind. Whilst 
ready enough to express his hatred and contempt of the Church, the 
author neglects to examine or confute the orthodox philosophy. 

His answer is no answer at all, so long as he deals only with Pro- 
testants. These writers, even if learned and pious, are not committed to 
an authoritative teaching, every part of which is essential to the whole. 
Attack the first chapters of Genesis, they give them up: dispute the possi- 
bility of miracles, they will allow the force of your arguments. If the 
Professor would be graciously pleased to study the Catholic philosophy, 
not in such retailers of history as Lange and Draper, but in the great 
originals, we believe he would be very agreeably surprised. He would 
feel refreshed at the sight of so much calm, unruffled discussion ; and, 
since he loves knowledge, would learn to respect the wealth of psycholo- 
gical and rational wisdom which has been stored up in the volumes 
of Suarez, Lugo, and Lessius. He would see all at once that his 
Protestant adversaries have allowed him to misapprehend the state of the 
question, and the sort of argument by which it must be decided. He 
urges, almost passionately, that cosmology and anthropology belong to 
the domain of science, and that he, as a scientific man, is in his right 
when treating them as such. The matters in dispute are not emotional, 
they belong to the understanding, not to the heart. Now what would a 
Catholic say to all this? 

Whether God exists, whether the Infinite is knowable, whether there 
is a Cause of all things, whether the material world has been created, 
whether any definition of matter will allow it to be the sole and sufficient 
cause of life, sensation, and intelligence, whether the soul of man is immor- 
tal, whether the pursuit of our own eternal happiness can be called selfish,— 
all these questions, according to the philosophy of the Church, are under 
the jurisdiction of reason, are strictly scientific, and may and ought to be 
treated in a scientific manner. It is open to any man who has the leisure 
and the necessary talent, to take them up, investigate them, and use 
all his experience and intelligence in their solution. The answers 
obtained may be tested, compared, sought after by other and newer 
methods, defended by reason, without the interpolation of any emotion 
whatever. They may be approached from above or below, and philosophy 
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may take its beginning in the science of cosmology, no less than in the 
science of logic. Is Mr. Tyndall aware that this is the concurrent 
teaching of all the Catholic schools? that, at the very least, it may be 
followed without censure attaching to any one, not even from the Holy 
Office? What, then, becomes of his declamation on behalf of scientific 
liberty, and of his protest against the bias of emotion? Evidently, he has 
mistaken his point. To his assertions, drawn from observation and reason, 
we oppose our assertions, not drawn from revelation as he imagines, nor 
resting for scientific value on the book of Genesis, however much con- 
firmed by that inspired text, but capable of the clearest demonstration 
from principles which are self-evident and facts which are undeniable. 
He has chosen to put forward a theory which covers the ground occupied, 
not, in the first instance, by Revelation, but by Ontology, Anthropology, 
and the extensive science, to him seemingly unknown, of Natural Theo- 
logy. Why must he ignore the counter-theory which Catholic teachers 
have propounded? Does he suppose they have never heard before of his 
difficulties, have never submitted them to a process of reasoning, have 
never argued them out to their ultimate consequences? He is learned in 
physical science, let him, then, take the trouble to inquire whether the 
Catholics, whom he scorns, are equally learned in metaphysical science. 
If he would only open our books, he would perceive that the danger to 
Catholic philosophers is rather from excess than from defect of knowledge, 
and that they alone discuss antagonistic theories in all their bearings, and 
even add to the difficulties on the other side by using their own dialectic 
skill in framing objections. Does Mr. Tyndall desire to strengthen his 
position? Let him read the objections in the “Summa contra Gentes.” 
Does he desire to arrive at the truth ?—he would not do amiss to read the 
answers. 

Touching the subjection of all natural sciences to Divine Revelation, we 
need only say that it does not involve the intellectual infancy of the men 
who acknowledge it. The proof is at hand. Any one of our text-books 
in philosophy will manifest some exercises of the pure reason, which might 
perhaps astonish Mr. Tyndall. The Catholic Church has guaranteed the 
rights of intellect, and has done great things to preserve them intact. But 
it has yet to be shown that the unaided intellect is equal to the duties 
which modern scientists would impose upon it. Intellect, as we possess it, 
cannot bring all mankind to the knowledge of truth in the way which is 
necessary if we are to attain our end. There is something more important 
than science, as Mr. Tyndall would allow, and that something may be 
fraught with eternal issues. The mere possibility of a life to come may 
imply fearful responsibilities, and may be sufficient to demonstrate the need 
of tradition, authority, and faith. But if the truth of a life to come is 
scientifically evident, then there can be no question that, in our present 
state, there is a moral necessity for revelation, and that is inconceivable 
unless a consequent supremacy of revelation over natural science be 
conceded. What is the nature of that supremacy has been explained often 
enough. If the Professor chooses to mistake it, the fault is not ours but 
his. Has he ever read the Vatican Decrees? No more, we suspect, than 
he has studied S. Thomas. 
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Mr. Tyndall does not like to be called an atheist. He will not name the 
mystery which is at the root of all cosmic life, but he bows down before it, 
and worships, after a fashion of his own, the incomprehensible. What is 
he then? We might say, and not be so far from the truth, that for want 
of a unitive philosophy, he is alternately an atheist and a neo-platonist. 
The exact truth, however, seems to be that Mr. Tyndall is a follower of 
Chakya Muni, in other words, a Buddhist. He speaks with an audible 
sigh of Nirvana, for he is a perfect sceptic, believes in a system of atheistic 
morality, and thinks that the Cosmos arose out of infinite potentiality. 
The doctrine is not without its attraction for the men of our day. Its 
strength lies in the appeal to certain mysteries which cannot be solved 
by human reason. Its weakness, we may be permitted to observe, is the 
want of intellectual docility, and of practical acquaintance with the 
spiritual life. 

We are very unwilling to adopt such a confident tone as we have done in 
this notice, without descending from generalities to the field of direct conflict 
and argument. Although, therefore, just now much philosophical matter 
is urgent—and although for obvious reasons we must always confine such 
matter within comparatively narrow bounds—we trust the present year 
will not elapse without our distinctly setting forth that refutation of Mr 
Tyndall, which we consider producible from exclusively Catholic sources. 


Critico-Biblical Disquisition on the time during which Christ lay in the 
Tomb. By Francis pe Hirronymo Jovino, S.J. Professor of 
Sacred Scripture, &ec., in Woodstock College, Maryland. Woodstock. 
College Print. 1875. 


HIS learned Essay was occasioned by an article written in an 
American newspaper by a Protestant minister, the Rev. W- 
Watson, in which that gentleman argued from a comparison of passages 
in the Gospels (Mat. xii. 40, xvi. 21; Mark viii. 31, &c.), that our 
Lord must have remained in the tomb three whole days and nights, i.e., 
seventy-two hours, and concluded that the crucifixion took place not on 
Friday, but on Wednesday evening. The writer expressed a wish that 
his views might be severely criticised, and his challenge was accepted by 
F. Jovino, S.J., who in the course of his dissertation, printed in both 
Latin and English, and forming a pamphlet of 250 pages in all, has 
fairly disposed of Mr. Watson’s difficulty. 

The substance of F. Jovino’s reply may be briefly stated. In the first 
place, the direct object of our Lord’s allusion to the history of Jonas 
(Mat. xii. 40), was rather to foretell the fact of His death and resurrection 
than the duration of the interval between them. The expression “three 
days and three nights” is not therefore to be pressed as if it was meant to 
be an exact determination of time, but is to be understood according to the 
popular Jewish mode of reckoning. Now, it is well-known and generally 
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admitted that parts of days or years, &c., were with the Jews reckoned 
as whole days or years, &c. The only real difficulty to our European 
ways of thought is the separate enumeration of “three nights” ina case 
where in no sense could there have been more than two. This has led 
(we may add) even Canon Westcott to suggest a doubt whether the 
crucifixion did in fact take place on Friday, and to express his opinion 
that the question ‘‘calls for more notice than has hitherto been given to 
it” (Introduction to Gospels, 2nd edition, p. 344). But F. Jovino shows 
that the words “ day and night” signify no more in Hebrew phraseology 
than simply “day,” that is, the natural day as distinguished from the 
day of twelve hours, or the period of day-light. The Hebrews having no 
facilities for forming compounds are driven to have recourse to such a 
circumlocution to signify what the Greeks would more simply express by 
vuxOnpepov. The Rabbins are quoted as laying down the rule in express 
terms, that the smallest part of a year, month, or »vxOjpepov embraces 
the whole, and they at least are not likely to have invented a canon of 
interpretation for the sole purpose of getting rid of a difficulty in the 
Gospels. We have an example of this rule in the book of Esther. 
Esther vowed to fast for “ three days and three nights,” and added, “ and 
then I will go to the king.’ And yet we read (V. 1) “on the third 
day Esther put on her royal apparel and stood in the inner court of the 
king’s house,” &c., while the context shows that the vow was considered 
fulfilled, although evidently the fast had only lasted as we should reckon 


for two nights and in part of three days. Nor does the use of pera in the 
words, “ after three days” (Mark viii. 31), indicate that the three days 
were completed. It is often used of periods of time as yet in a state of 


transition, having no more force than “ during,” or “ within,” as in Deut- 


xiv. 28 (LXX) pera rpia irn, “after three years,” that is, every third 
year, or within three years (Cf. xxvi. 12), and pera tara érn “after seven 
years,”’ that is, the seventh year, or year of intermission. 

In the course of his dissertation, F. Jovino has undoubtedly put together 
a great deal of information, philological and chronological, has displayed 
a considerable acquaintance with the ancient versions, and supplied his 
readers with more than sufficient materials for the refutation of his 
opponent. We are, however, bound to add that in our opinion not only 
is F, Jovino’s method of reasoning occasionally wanting in clearness and 
force, but that his pamphlet would have been more effective, if it had 
been lialf the length. For it appears to us that he has somewhat obscured 
an otherwise simple question, partly by the introduction of a quantity of 
irrelevant matter, and partly by basing certain conclusions on a series of 
very doubtful premisses. 

We select an instance of irrelevant matter. To begin with, it is not of 
essential importance to the enquiry, whether the phrase “heart of the 
earth” (Mat. xii. 40) signifies the tomb, or as F. Jovino properly main- 
tains Limbus. But in any case, the fact that a number of ancient ver- 
sions, Oriental and Western, should reproduce the metaphor word for 
word, instead of substituting “in the sepulchre” for the original év ry 
capdig rig yc, cannot furnish an argument of the slightest weight in 
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favour of the correct interpretation. Yet, I’, Jovino occupies more than 
a dozen pages with comments on the renderings of this simple phrase 
given by the Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Armenian, Arabic, Persian, Old 
Latin, and other versions. Not content even with this superfluous labour, 
after regretting his inability to quote the Gothic of Ulfilas, seeing that 
this portion of S. Matthew is no longer extant in any fragment of that 
venerable version, he first sets himself to retranslate the English words 
into ancient Gothic with the aid of the Glossary of Gabelentz and 
Loebe, and then defends the accuracy of this purely imaginary text by 
an elaborate comparison of each word with the cognate languages, High 
Dutch, Low Dutch, Anglo-Saxon, Swedish, Danish, and many others. 
Our surprise is complete on finding that F. Jovino has thought it worth 
while to insert these words of his own composition in old Gothic cha- 
racters among a number of genuine Oriental quotations in a lithographed 
‘** Table of Testimonies from Walton.” 

The validity also of much F. Jovino’s reasoning in the chronological 
section of his essay may well be disputed. Itis his object to prove that 
Christ died on Friday, and he thus states his argument (p. 152) :—“It 
having been proved that Christ gave up the ghost on the very first day of 
«lzyms, now follows, as we implied (n. 54), the discussion of the question 
concerning the day upon which the first of Azyms fell, in the year in 
which Christ died. But since it would Be impossible to investigate con- 
cerning a fixed day of a certain year unless the year itself were rightly 
determined, it follows that we must first inquire regarding the year in which 
Christ died.” He then states that Christ was put to death A.U.C. 782, 
er. vulg. 29, and continues: “ but in the twenty-ninth year of the vulgar 
era the first day of Azyms, which was the fifteenth of the calends of April, 
that is, the 18th of March, fell on Friday. Therefore it was Friday that 
Christ died and was buried.” Now, with the exception of the conclusion 
which, with all Catholics and nearly all Protestants, we of course heartily 
accept, there is not one of these data which we are inclined to admit, and 
these in their turn are supported in detail on grounds which we think still 
less tenable. We doubt whether F. Jovino is right in assuming the 
date of Christ’s birth to be B.C. 7, or in calculating the duration of the 
ministry on the assumption that the unnamed “ festival” mentioned in 
S. John (v. 1) was a Pasch. But even granting all this—including A.D. 
29 for the year and the fifteenth of Nisan for the day of the month—we 
doubt if the learned critic is correct in the astronomical calculation which 
is intended to clench his whole argument. F. Jovino reckons from 
Largiteau’s tables that in the year 29, the fifteenth of Nisan must have 
coincided with Friday. We confess ourselves unable to test this result 
otherwise than by a comparison with those obtained by more recent 
chronologists. According to Mr. Clinton (Hasti Rom., vol. ii. 243), who 
adopts with F. Jovino the year 29, the fourteenth not the fifteenth of Nisan 
would fall on Friday, whilst Wieseler (in his Chronolog. Synopsis), who 
holds with F. Jovino the crucifixion to have taken place on the fifteenth, 
maintains from the tables of Wurm that the only year, between 29 and 
33 inclusive, in which that day could coincide with Friday was A.D. 30. 
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Further, the latest writer on the subject, Mr. McClellan (New Test., 1875), 
furnishes us with calculations made entirely afresh by Prof. Adams, of 
the Cambridge Observatory, by which Wieseler’s statement is fully con- 
firmed. Indeed from these tables it appears that in the year A.D. 29, the 
fifteenth of Nisan was not Friday but Monday. But even if, on the one hand; 
we may place complete reliance on our astronomical calculations, we 
cannot be as sure that the Jews in the time of our Lord were as accurate 
in their observations of the phases of the moon, by which their feasts were 
regulated, or that they did not then, as we know they did in later times, 
occasionally transfer the feast from its true legal day to one more con- 
venient. In any case, it is far more certain that Christ died on a Friday 
than that the day of the month was the fifteenth of Nisan or the year 
A.D, 29, and therefore the chronological discussion on F. Jovino’s part 
proceeds throughout on premisses weaker than the conclusion. 

The exegetical proofs of the fact in question are, however, very simple. 
All four evangelists name the day of the week on which the crucifixion 
took place. It was on a mapacxev), or a “Preparation.” Now it is 
admitted that this name, which was originally given to the few hours of 
the evening set apart for the preparation of the following Sabbath, came 
to be used among the Jews as the ordinary name for Friday ; and later 
on, in the language of the early Christians, it meant nothing else. But it is 
urged, on the other hand, that as the name and character of “Sabbath” 
was not confined to the weekly day of rest, but belonged also to the Sab- 
batical feasts, so in like manner the parasceve may denote the preparation 
or vigil of any such feast, and in this case the eve of the fifteenth of Nisan, 
the solenin day of the Pasch. We admit (with Maldonatus, Estius, Petavius, 
Calmet, and a number of modern Catholic critics in opposition to 
FF. Patrizi and Jovino) that St. John’s language, in one instance, can, 
or rather must be, thus interpreted, but the apostle carefully guards him- 
self against any ambiguity by distinctly saying, “ it was the parasceve of 
the Pasch,” and his meaning is all the more obvious from its strict agree. 
ment with his previous description of the same (Jewish) day as mpd rijc¢ 
ioprijc, as well as with his intimation that the Jews had yet to “eat 
the Pasch.” But it was the object of the Synoptists to mark the day of the 
week. S. Mark, therefore, after saying it was the parasceve, adds, in 
explanation, 6 tory zpocaBBaroy, and S. Luke as plainly, cai jpépa jv 
mapackeviic kai cdBBarov tmigwoxev : “ It was the day of preparation and 
the Sabbath drew on” (cf. Mat.) It seems to be impossible, with the verses 
which follow in S. Luke before us, to entertain a doubt that the c¢8Barov 
here spoken of is the weekly Sabbath. The first day of the week (xvi. 2) 
follows immediately upon this Sabbath, as the Sabbath upon the parasceve. 
Moreover S. John himself, who had at first indicated the day of the 
crucifixion with reference only to the feast which followed it, afterwards 
(v. 81) hints not obscurely that it was also a Friday, for on that evening 
the Jews besought Pilate “that the bodies might not remain upon the 
cross on the Sabbath-day (for that was a great Sabbath-day’”’), that is, 
doubly a Sabbath, having as it were a twofold obligation of rest from 
servile work attached to it. 
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F. Jovino goes at some length into the controversies concerning the 
Paschal ordinances, in order to establish his position that our Lord died 
on the fifteenth of Nisan, and not, as we have supposed, on the fourteenth 
at the moment when the Jews were about to sacrifice the paschal lamb. 
His arguments on this point we will not criticise, but we were surprised 
to find him triumphantly closing a section with “the authority of 
Tertullian” (Adv. Jud. cap. viii.) in favour of his own opinion. He gives 
the quotation thus :—“ Passio perfecta est die prima Azymorum quo 
agnum ut occiderent ad vesperam (qua dies prima incipiebat) a Moyse 
fuecrat preceptum”; and in English (without the brackets), ‘ The 
Passion was consummated on the first day of Azyms, on which Moses 
prescribed that the lamb should be slain in the evening with which the first 
day began.’ Now the important clause, which is included within a paren- 
thesis in the Latin (and which we have italicised in the English), is 
due entirely to F. Jovino’s imagination; but as he professes to have 
derived his matter on this point almost verbally from F. Patrizi, we turned 
with some curiosity to the latter’s learned dissertation in his ‘De Evan- 
geliis,” lib. iii. p. 514. FF. Patrizi, however, cites Tertullian correctly, that 
is, with the omission of the clause in question, and he cites the passage 
moreover as coming from an objector.. It is true that in answer to 
this objection he makes, in our opinion, the somewhat violent suggestion 
that Tertullian by ad vesperam refers to the first vespers—that is, to “the 
evening with which the day began” ; but what F. Patrizi thinks Tertullian 
may have meant, F. Jovino inadvertently makes him say. The critico- 
biblical disquisition, in short, bears the marks of haste, and it would 
appear as if F. Jovino had been hurried inopportunely into prifit, with a 
mass of notes which he had not allowed himself time to revise or digest. 
We venture to hope that his varied reading and linguistic learning may 
result on some future occasion in a more matured and permanent work. 








An Index tothe Harmony of the Four Gospels. By Tuomas Graves Law, 
Priest of the Oratory. New Edition, revised. London: Burns & 


Oates. 1875. 


- OME eevum tribus explicare chartis ” was an achievement in Roman 

literature, for which Cornelius Nepos was elegantly complimented 
by Catullus. In a narrower sphere, Father Law has matched the concise 
completeness of the Latin chronicler; for within the compass of two 
sheets he has both indicated the general principles on which a Harmony 
of the Gospels should be constructed, and traced out in detail the chrono- 
logical sequence of events in the Life of our Lord. It wasa happy thought 
to draw up and print in so handy a shape “ An Index to the Harmony 
of the Four Gospels.” To students of the training schools, for whose use 
it was originally devised, the “Index ” must be of great value ; and such, 
we believe, has been the fact. It will prove equally serviceable to all who, 
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without leisure or opportunity to peruse extended and elaborate harmonies, 
are nevertheless desirous of getting by some short cut at a reliable settle- 
ment of the chronology. Nor will it be overlooked by those who have, 
by careful study, made out a harmony for themselves, but who may wish 
to freshen up at a glance its salient points, or to see how their own view 
may coincide with that of an unpretending but gifted writer. At the same 
time we need hardly say that we by no means commit ourselves to 
agreement with F. Law, on every point on which he may be at issue with 
this or that other devout commentator. 

In accordance with his very compendious treatment of the subject, F. 
Law has not ventured on the laborious task of bringing into agreement 
the apparent discrepancies of the four Evangelists. For, while he wishes 
his work to be an Jndex to the Harmony, his chief aim is to exhibit 
clearly “the complete Life of our Lord in its historical sequence.” In 
which view, he selects for each chapter of the Harmony one Gospel, 
“which contains the facts in the most vivid way, and with the greatest 
fulness of detail’’ (Introd., p. viii). This method leads him to bring in 
the notice of two events in an order of time, contrary to what he believes 
to be the true one—the Purification of Mary and the Adoration of the 
Magi. Photius, Robinson, Patrizi, and others hold that the Purification 
preceded the arrival of the Magi; and their reasons are very strong. But 
F, Law remains so true to the traditional belief, that he has thought it 
necessary to write an apologetic note to account for the transposition 
(p.12). In such questions there will ever be divergences of opinion, 
where critics must be ready to give as well as take, and to re-echo 
the golden line: “Scimus; et hane veniam petimusque damusque 
vicissim.” The introductory remarks on the characteristics of the four 
Gospels, the Tables of our Lord’s Miracles and Parables, and the List of 
Prophecies of the Old Testament quoted in the Gospels, add much to the 
completeness of the compilation. The present little work is an earnest of 
what we may expect from the learned author, when he finishes his most 
valuable edition of Haydock, and finds time to add a larger contribution 
to our scanty Biblical literature. 





The Holy Ways of the Cross. Translated from the French of Henri 
Mariz Boupon, Archdeacon of Evreux. By Epwarp [eaty 
Tuompson, M.A. London: Burns & Oates. 1875. 


T is written of Father Lallemant that “nothing made virtues more 
amiable in his eyes than the considering them as deified in Jesus 
Christ. Seeing them in this light, those which are naturally the most 
repulsive, or the most difficult, had for him the greatest attraction.” We 
cannot better describe this little work than by saying that it views the 
trials of Christian life as deified in “Jesus, the author and finisher of 
faith, who having joy set before Him, endured the Cross.” The election 
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of the Cross by the Head is the first principle of all science respecting it. 
From “the hidden mystery ” of the Cross flow the many profound lessons 
which are preached on human sufferings,—their universal necessity, 
matchless excellence, “ power unto salvation,” and evidence of predestina- 
tion, the source of patience under them, and the consecration implied in 
their name “ Crosses.” These points are effectively developed in the first 
part of the work, under the title The Science of the Cross. The second 
part treats of Exterior Trials, such as corporal infirmities, persecutions on 
the part of men, contradictions on the part of the good, abandonment by 
creatures, and particularly by friends. There is one chapter included 
here, The Loss of Honour, which the translator justly notes in the preface 
for its relevancy to questions of the day. We compress his words a 
little :— 

“Tt describes the reasonings with which moderate-minded and, ap- 
parently, God-fearing people among the Jews discussed the question as to 
the guilt or innocence of Jesus, and contrived to remain insensible to the 
awful iniquity which their rulers were perpetrating in crucifying the Lord 
of Glory, (and) may help to explain to perplexed observers at the present 
day how prejudice, interest, and a general hatred of the supernatural, so 
blind the eyes, even of those who, to all appearance, are men of sterling 
probity and sincere religious feeling, that they are able to ignore, excuse, 
and even to approve and justify the outrages to which Christian men and 
Christian women are being (unlawfully) subjected, and to regard their 
sufferings as the result of their own imprudence and intemperance, or 
their obstinate resistance to the spirit of the times.” 


The third part, which is perhaps the most valuable portion of the work, 
amply develops the difficult questions of Znterior Trials, such as tempta- 
tions, doubts and scruples of different kinds, and is very suggestive of the 
remedies and consolations that will be most efficacious. The completeness 
of this part may be inferred when we say that it includes one chapter on 
Sufferings caused by the devil, and another on the more subtle matter of 
Supernatural sufferings, or trials occasioned by the mysterious dealings of 
God with certain souls. But, however, difficult becomes the Via Crucis, 
the author is a willing Simon, and lightens the burdening Cross with 
tender and skilful strength. As we fear our summary will give a very 
inadequate notion of the work, we shall close it by merely saying, that 
the concluding part embraces questions of very practical importance ; e.g., 
the causes of Crosses, their Divine origin, the esteem we should have for 
them, d&c. 

If some of our statesmen out of work could spare a little time from 
their absorbing occupations of blowing up the embers of insurrection 
abroad, or of civil discord at home, for the study of this little publication, 
they might learn, even in their old age, some plain truth about Chris- 
tianity, and avoid the sad blunders that overwhelm them whenever they 
attempt to deal with any question that has a supernatural bearing. It 
was sadly evident to all who followed the progress of a late controversy, 
that our most eminent Catholic writers, however beneficial their labour 
may have been to onlookers, made no salutary impression on their cele- 
brated opponent ; and the simple reason was that they did not stand on the 
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same ground with him. There were no fundamental principles in common. 
Their language was not his. ‘The controversy was a contest of the science 
of grace with the instincts of nature,—faith against reason, truth against 
expediency, “the foolishness” of the Cross against the wisdom of the 
Greek. Very clearly does the author lay down these principles, and very 
faithfully unfold them to the full dimensions of Inspired teaching. A 
great power of spiritual realization, and an heroic degree of Christian 
courage were needed to accomplish it. It is one thing to accept verbally, 
and in a mechanical way, but quite another to realize with a spirit of 
faith, as the pious author does in every page, the truth of words like 
these :—“ And He said to a//: If any man will come after Me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his Cross daily, and follow Me.” “If any 
man among you seem to be wise, let him become a fool.” “ That I may 
live to God, with Christ I am nailed to the Cross.” These are startling 
sentences, and should break like thunder-claps into the serene indifference 
of some men’s lives. The lesson of the Cross is without reserve, and 
must be accepted in its fulness. It is the perfect symbol of faith as of 
piety. It teaches the utter humiliation of the intellect, as well as the 
mortification of the will, at the feet of One Crucified. This will lead to 
folly, no doubt! It may suggest primd facie reasons why God should 
choose the weak and foolish things of the world to accomplish majestic 
results,—teach mankind unerringly through a helpless old man, baffle 
the tyranny of monarchs through the influence of a pilgrimage or novena, 
and give to a sprinkle of holy water or sign of the Cross potency to dispel 
dangers, though they come from preternatural powers. To all this folly 
the author, following inspired direction, leads us without hope of escape ; 
itis the foolishness of the Cross. In the eyes of the world, we must be 
fools sometimes for the sake, and after the example, of Him, who, in 
Herod’s court, and more.plainly on the Cross, was made a fool for us. 

There is moreover another characteristic that shows forth how faithfully 
the author of this work reproduces to the reader Divine teaching on the 
Holy Ways of the Cross. Truths that discourage at first by reason of 
their superhuman difficulties, manifest a winning power as they are 
developed, and teach how, even the hard Cross may change into a sweet 
yoke and light burden. We are told in chosen words :—- 


“They who are saved, are saved only by the same grace which is in 
Jesus ; otherwise the spirit of Jesus would be in contradiction to itself, 
and wholly different in the Head from what it was in the members. Now 
the grace of Jesus is a grace which nails and fastens to the Cross. The 
spirit of the Cross is the spirit of our spirit; it is the life of our life. 
They who suffer most, said a servant of God, fill up most that which is 
wanting of the Passion of the Son of God ; for that which is wanting is 
the application of its fruit; the application of a grace which has its 
source in suffering is effected much better by crosses than in any other 
way. 

“It is sufficient to know the facts of our holy faith to be convinced of 
this truth, (viz., God sends the heaviest trials to those whom He loves 
most). Never was any one more beloved by the Eternal Father than the 
Divine Jesus ; and never did any one suffer so much. Next to Jesus, the 
most holy Virgin surpasses all creatures in graces, and at the same time 
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she surpasses them in sufferings. The measure of our happiness must 
therefore be taken from the measure of our Crosses. Happy he who 
suffers ; more happy he who suffers much ; most happy he who is weighed 
down with all sorts of sufferings, whose daily food is the Cross, who 
spends his whole life thereon, after the pattern of our Gracious Saviour 
and His holy Mother, and at last thereon expires” (pp. 23, 24). 


We are thus led by the genius of a sanctified intellect along the 
Holy Ways of the Cross to the not unwilling acceptance of lessons which, 
though the legitimate conclusions of the simplest faith in Christianity, are 
far away from the ordinary thoughts of men: We ought to love Crosses ; 
to accept them with joy and thanksgiving ; nay more, with astonishment 
that we are blessed with such great graces (p. 198). If this work, which 
is carefully translated, graced with a well-written preface and useful foot- 
notes, and clearly printed, becomes as well known as it deserves, its 
circulation will be very wide. 


Father Segneri’s Sentimenti: or, Lights in Prayer, Translated from the 
Italian by K. G. Edited, with a Preface, by Father Gatiwry, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1876. 


ATHER GALLWEY, in a useful and pleasing preface, gives not only 
the genesis of these Sentimenti, but also such an elevated idea of the 
writer, that many will fondly hope that the present translation is merely 
a pledge of greater treasures, coming from the same source. While there 
are at least two translations by Protestant hands of Father Segneri’s 
Quaresimale, or of selections from it, Catholics, strangely enough, seem 
.to have overlooked the writings of one who is a classic author in his own 
land, and is still famed as one of our holiest and ablest spiritual writers. 
A large number of the Sentimenti will not be new to those who have 
read the life of Segneri, published by Marietti, and translated in the 
Oratorian series, yet, in this collected form, they will be very acceptable to 
the English reader for the purpose of spiritual reading or meditation. 
They are the best fruits, the most vivid reflections, of many meditations 
noted down immediately, as S. Ignatius advises. Thus we have an 
insight to the process of mental prayer going on in a soul of singular 
perfection, and have, in the results, evidence the most convincing of 
the lights, that is, the monitious, consolations, and the manifold helps to 
a spiritual life that are found in the practice. It is very striking how the 
soul, inspired by the Spirit of Light in mental prayer, fathoms the depths 
of simple words, and brings up treasures of wisdom that were hidden 
in them. Is not the following thought, not only beautiful, but also the 
literal sense of the passage ? 


“ For thy arrows are fastened in me, and thy hand has been strong upon 
me (Psalm xxxvii. 3). It seems to me that God has enabled me to under- 
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stand the meaning of these words, which, if I err not, is as follows: 
When a hunter desires to overtake a fugitive animal, such asa doe or a 
kid, what does he do? He discharges at her several arrows, some of which 
at last taking effect, either impede her flight or stay it altogether; then 
the hunter rushes in and secures his prey. Now, I consider that in this verse 
of the third Penitential Psalm, the holy prophet adopted this similitude ; 
for when he fled from God, the Lord by the arrows of many tribulations, 
first predicted by Nathan and afterwards launched against him, caused 
him to stay his flight until He reached him with His most holy hands. 
His hand hath been strong upon him. And thus God took possession of 
him,” 


He proceeds to apply the thought to himself; and the point of the 
application is in the fact that the good father was afflicted with 
deafness :— 


“Tn the same manner, too, God continually acts towards sinners, and 
so I believe He has acted by myself. For He wounded me in my ears and 
disabled me for conversation, discussion, and the pursuit of vanities which 
I followed almost to my ruin, and thus caused me to pause in that career. 
Then He laid His hands upon me, by inspiring me with a strong desire to 
yield myself up entirely to Him, and, leaving vanity, to cling to truth 
alone. I therefore besought Him that ‘His hand might be strong upon 
me,’ so that I might never be able to escape: and that He would never 
remove His arrows from my ears if they help to keep me steadfast. Ihave 
come, therefore, to the conclusion that the arrows of tribulations should be 
made fast (infive), that is, driven deep, as otherwise they would be easily 
shaken off and fail to take effect ” (Sent. 25, p. 61). 


We have seen it stated that the Sentimenti are merely fragments 
that by chance escaped the flames to which Segneri committed his spiritual 
diary. As the editor does not mention the story, we imagine that he 
discredits it, perhaps judging them to be selected thoughts. In either case 
they form a rare little treasure of supernatural wisdom, and fully bear out 
the prefatory commendation, “that they contain great encouragement 
both to religious men and women, and also to pious persons in the world, 
to overcome the difficulties that hinder success in meditation.” 





Meditations for the Use of the Clergy, for every day in the year. From the 
Italian of Mgr. Scort1. Revised and edited by the Oblates of 
S. Charles. London: Burns & Oates. 


ANY of our readers will have already formed, in the most practical 
way, an opinion on this course of “ Meditations.” The value of 
Meditations cannot be fairly judged, except by those who have used them 
for some time ; and on such use, the highest of tests, we rely in recom- 
mending without reserve the work of Scotti to the clergy who are without 
it. The practical perfection of Meditations is their power to suggest those 
lines of thought in which light is manifested, affective acts are elicited, 
and “the vivid realization of the world unseen” is brought home to the 
s 2 
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largest number of minds. But, as minds are naturally cast in varied 
moulds—some being of an analytic tendency, others of a synthetic, some 
being discursive in their bent, others incisive, and retain the forms of 
the casting, even in their supernatural life,—it would be hazardous to re- 
commend to all this valuable work as perfection. We can only say that 
we have found it useful, and others, for whose judgment we have extreme 
respect, speak of it as the best book of its kind. It follows the life of the 
priest into all its ways, and never misses an opportunity of calling atten- 
tion to a means of grace or an occasion of merit, not indeed (as the preface 
to the first volume judiciously pointed out) binding every priest to the 
fulfilment of every duty, but in the words of S. Thomas, “ opportunity of 
place, time, and all other things being preserved.” In this volume, as in 
the preceding, we have constant evidence of the author’s keen eye for 
detecting in the Gospels the suggestion of the least lesson that he thinks 
useful. In fact, he misses nothing ; e.g., “On the desire of promotion to 
the Episcopate,” “The Sacred Vestments,” “The merit to be gained in 
the performance of Funeral Rites”? (pp. 99, 243, 65). 

For the most part the Meditations are inspired by the Gospels for the 
Sundays, and the utility of the plan is very evident. The Meditation of 
a priest is no doubt primarily for his own spiritual profit, but—as His 
Eminence, in a preface that gives additional value to the series, happily 
shows—it has a farther reach, even to the hearts of his people. Medita- 
tion, above all things, facilitates preaching, and priests of limited time will 
deem it useful that the subject-matter of the Meditation and the sermon 
are in a general way one and the same. The plan, however, occasionally 
manifests a defect ; the Gospels do not always respond readily to the—. 
predetermined, as we judge—conceptions of the author. The Medita- 
tions, “ Amusements unsuitable to the Ecclesiastical State,” “The Sin of 
Falsehood,” and “Secular Cares” (pp. 152, 188, 228), will provoke a 
smile at the ingenuity of the transition from the text to the Meditation, 
even though a quotation from a Father bridge the gulf; or, notably the 
last-named, will distract and baffle by the mysteriousness of the deduc- 
tion. But apart from these, very exceptional instances be it understood, 
the inspired words are, in the hands of the pious author, like principles 
that are wide enough to fairly cover the lessons he proposes, or flexible 
enough to be applied without any singular application of torture. Ihe 
first Meditation, ‘‘ The Blessedness of the Priests of the New Law,” is 
developed from the text, “ Blessed are the eyes that see the things which 
yousee. For I say to you that many prophets and kings, &c.,” into these 
points, ‘‘I. It surpasses that of the priests of the Old Law. II. It sur- 
passes that of the Prophets. III. It surpasses that of the Kings.” As 
an example of the ordinary style, we quote from the second point :— 


“ The Prophets of old desired to see that glorious characteristic of the 
Christian Church, which they foretold,—the ‘clean oblation,’ which was 
to be ‘offered in the name of the Lord throughout the world.’ They 
desired to see those ‘ waters’ of Divine Grace, which were to ‘ break out 
in the desert and thirsty land.’ They desired to see the remission of sins 
and the conversion of the world. But none of these things were they 
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allowed to see...... The priests of the New Law have been permitted 
to see all these things ; they have been chosen to perform great works, and 
to be in themselves the living representatives of Christ, who has associated 
them with His own Divine Priesthood...... If then, we sin, after 
being thus associated with Christ, and representing the very person of 
Christ, we make it appear as though Christ Himself were sinning! My 
obstinacy and rebellion, (says S. Gregory Nazianzen), Christ ascribes to 
Himself. When I am disobedient, it is as though He were disobedient. 
What an awful thought is this!” (p. 2). 


The only fault that we have observed, is the constant allusion to Theo- 
logians and Fathers in this way :—“ So St. Jerome,” “As St. Thomas 
says,” “ Says St. Gregory,” “As St. Hilary points out,” &c.,—in many 
cases, the words being so common-place, that it matters little by whom 
they were said; in others, being attributed to men when they recall the 
name of Qne who spoke as “ never did man speak.” Almost every page 
is thick-set with irritating brackets and names, that are useless for 
reference, are blemishes in a literary point of view, and (crede experto) 
interrupt the flow of meditation. In an Italian edition open before us, 
we find the references given completely, yet less obtrusively; e.g. 
(S. Ambrose, lib. viii. Comm. in Luc., &.). We give an example, in 
order to show that we do not complain unreasonably :— 


“No man can serve two masters.... We have only one Master, 
because God is one (says St. Ambrose); and hence (says St. Cyril), all 
our study should be to serve God, and renounce worldly riches. Let us be 
well assured that (according to St. Thomas) God and riches are two 
masters contrary to each other, Wc.” (p. 44). 


Few works, however, will be presented to the reader with a briefer 
catalogue of faults than this series, to which His Eminence the Cardinal 
gives the following practical testimony : “ Having found by the experience 
of many years its singular excellence, its practical piety, its abundance of 
Scripture, of the Fathers, and of Ecclesiastical writers, I have thought 
that it would be an acceptable and valuable addition to your books of 
devotion.” 





The Laying of the Stone: A Sermon by the Most Rev. Davip Mortarry, 
D.D., Bishop of Kerry, with Commemorative Verses by the Very 
Rev. Ropert Frrencu Wa1renrad, D.D., AUBREY DE VERE, Esq., 
and Rev. Joseru Farre i, on occasion of Laying the First Stone 
of a New Church in St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. Dublin: 
McGlashan & Gill. 


ERY eloquently, indeed, has the Bishop of Kerry put forth the 
claims of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, on the veneration and 
generosity of the Irish people. Few countries, if any, can boast of an 
Ecclesiastical College of equal proportions, and certainly none of one so 
vast, that is merely intended for the spiritual needs of the land in which 
it is established. It is, says Dr. Newman, “ the largest and most import- 
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ant Ecclesiastical Seminary in Catholic Christendom.” The reason of its 
greatness is easily pointed out. There was a time,—and in the Sermon 
words of sweetest pathos picture it—when Maynooth stood almost alone ; 
in itself “a full flowing fountain of learning and holiness” for the great 
and Catholic Irish people. It grew equal to its destiny. And now, 
although seminaries have arisen or are arising in almost every diocese in 
the land, the old A/ma Mater of the Irish priesthood has not outlived its 
day, but has its appointed place and work, as “not only a mother and 
mistress, but also a model.” The Bishop continues :— 


“Tt must be a school in which the future clergy of Ireland may learn 
the ceremonial of religion in its most perfect form. It must impress them 
with a sense and love of the beauty which within and without should 
clothe the dwelling-place of God... .. 

“This church will not be diocesan or provincial. It will be national— 
a symbol of our united communion. Let all the patron saints, from 
Columba of Derry to Brendan of Ardfert, from Laurence of Dublin to 
Murdach of Killala, look down from the painted windows on the youthful 
host of the Lord, who are preparing to follow in their footsteps, and to 
enter into their labours. Let every Irish hand place one stone in the 
building. The priesthood educated here spring from the people, and then 
go back to minister to the people from whom they sprung.” 


The fact is unique, and will be watched with interest. A grand central 
college, in which every diocese will have its representation and share in 
the spiritual and intellectual benefits, seems to foreshadow the idea of an 
Kcclesiastical University. Compared with this, we cannot help thinking 
the event, of which the “Sermon” and ‘“‘Commemorative Verses ” are a 
graceful memorial, has less importance, as far as it simply means a new 
church for the College of Maynooth. It is seemly that it should have one 
worthy of its greatness. All Hallows and Holy Cross have beautiful 
churches ; the seminaries of Carlow, Longford, and Thurles are close to 
the cathedrals ; and clearly it was only a matter of time for Maynooth to 
have a sanctuary suitable to its needs. But, beyond the supplying of an 
evident need, “the laying of the stone” is the seal on the decision that 
Maynooth is to remain as the head and centre of Irish Ecclesiastical 
Colleges. It is hardly a secret that for a time the question was in the 
balance. Many, who had weight in the counsels of the hierarchy, judged 
that its mission was done, and that its dissolution would give additional 
professors, students, and—no slight consideration in a poor country— 
pecuniary help to the bishops who had erected, or were erecting, diocesati 
seminaries. For a while, indeed, the consummation was so probable that, 
at the time of the disestablishment of the Protestant Church in Ireland, a 
speaker from the Government side of the House lubricated the passing of 
the Maynooth clause with the statement that the dissolution of the College 
was contemplated. We rejoice, however, that bolder, and as we trust 
wiser, counsels have prevailed. The loss of Maynooth would be irrepar- 
able. Its traditions are becoming venerable. For almost a century it has 
been the focus of Catholic Ecclesiastical learning; and, “ to-day,” says 
the Bishop, speaking from the experience of forty years, “its teachers are 
more than worthy of the past.” No single diocese could enjoy such an 
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educational power as Maynooth commands; and, if its work through the 
press has not been as extensive as the Catholics of the three kingdoms 
might fairly expect, its mission in the class-room has been thoroughly 
accomplished, and the results have flowed quietly into the life of its own 
people through the channel of a we'l-trained clergy. 

The “Commemorative Verses” demand a word of more than ordinary 
praise. The name of Aubrey De Vere is sufficient recommendation of his 
beautiful sonnets; but of the next contributor we must say that his 
poetry willintroduce him acceptably to many who have been unacquainted 
with his name. Father Farrell has done much to sustain the reputation 
of “the Irish Monthly,” and to realize the anticipations of his contem- 
poraries in Carlow and Maynooth a half-score years ago. He opens his 
beautiful tribute to the occasion with these lines :-— 


“Days that are longed for, sometimes never dawn— 
Days that are prayed for, seldom fail to come ; 
And pray’rs, and tears, and blood have drawn this day 
From out the long night through which saints had strain’d 
Their vision, weary waiting for the dawn. 
It comes, a white day, rising on a Church, 
Whose history knows so few, that its white days 
Might all be told on fingers of one hand. 
Days to be marked, not with the classic chalk 
Of Roman festival, but with a stone 
Such as of old the Roman never placed 
’Neath idol shrines which Christ has laid in dust : 
A white stone, chisell’d for the place it fits, 
Not otherwise than Ireland’s heart has known 
The strokes that made 7 ready for this day.” 


Previous examples of Dr. Whitehead’s ability lead us to expect a grace- 
ful union of elegant Latinity and poetic power. We are not disappointed. 
His contribution increases the value of a little publication that will be 
read and preserved as a literary treasure. 


I. 


Desinant fletus, gemitusque cessent, 

Alma nunc Mater! nova surget «des, 

Christus ut tecum habitare possit 
Cultus honeste. 


II. 


Gestias, ergo, studio videndi 

Mox huic saxo lapides frequentes 

Adstrui, donee minitentur alta 
Sidera cceli. 


Ill. 


Gaudeant tecum pueri, canantque 

Gratias Christo Domino sinenti 

Hic Sibi tandem nitide decorum 
Surgere templum. 
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IV. 
Ne Tibi, vero, Pater et Patrone, 
Simus ingrati, fateamur ultro, 
Hic preces vestras valuisse plane 
Sancte Patrizi. 


Vv. 


Sint Patri laudes, parilique Proli, 

Flamini Sancto placeant eedem, 

Alma quas Mater puerique cantent 
‘Omne per evum. Amen. 


The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against Church and State. Trans- 
lated from the German. With an Introduction. London: Burns 
& Oates. 1875. 


A Study of Freemasonry. By Monseigneur Dupantour, Bishop of Orleans, 
London: Burns, Oates, & Co. 1875. 


HESE are two excellent works on Freemasonry, differing much 

in their scope and their manner of treatment, but alike containing 

an overwhelming array of evidence that the great secret association is 
a dark conspiracy, whose end is the subversion of the Church and 


of social order throughout the world. To some extent they supplement 
each other, and we commend them both to the attention of all who 
in their study of the revolutionary movement in Europe seek to discover 
its inner organization, and the secret springs by which its action is 
directed. If we are to compare them with each other, we must give 
the palm for concise argument and clear arrangement to Mgr. Dupanloup’s 
pamphlet. But in the larger work we find much that gives it a peculiar 
value of itsown. It is a perfect storehouse of facts and arguments upon 
the subject, and includes a wide survey of Masonic literature and of the 
Masonic press, a very complete description of the organization, its ritual 
and its grades, and a record of its action in Europe. So much that is 
worthless and untrustworthy has been written about Freemasonry, that 
we cannot help regarding every new addition to the literature of the 
subject with a certain amount of suspicion. We are all the more pleased 
then at finding in these two works so much that is of the highest value 
and interest. 

We recommend to all who believe in the popular fallacy that whatever 
Masonry may be upon the Continent, it is perfectiy harmless here in 
England, the Introduction to the “ Secret Warfare of Freemasonry,” in 
which the translator points out the connection between the action of the 
English and the foreign lodges.* Wemust, nevertheless, take some exception 


* By some oversight, the name of Lord Ripon appears at page 39, in the 
list of Grand Lodges, as Grand Master of the English Freemasons; 
and this is the more unaccountable, as his conversion and resignation is 


frequently referred to in the work. 
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to the suggestion that Freemasonry is at the bottom of the 'Tichborne case 
and the subsequent agitation under the leadership of Dr. Kenealy. However 
plausible the idea may be made to appear, we really have nothing like 
proof of it given to us, and, unfortunately, in some quarters this one 
passage has been taken as a test of the value of the work, which is most 
unfair both to the Introduction and to the book itself. The translator 
gives many instances of the anti-Catholic spirit of the English lodges. 
He quotes the words of Brother Parkinson on the conversion of the 
Marquis of Ripon, to the effect that “the two systems of Romanism and 
Masonry were not only incompatible, but were radically opposed ;” and 
again the following passage from a speech of the late Lord Mayor of London, 
at a Masonic gathering in the City :— 


“The present time,” he said, “was a most eventful one, and not the 
less for the great contest raging between darkness and light. Popery and 
the Pope himself were determined to put down freedom and goodwill ; 
but this country and the Prince of Wales had determined that light 
should prevail, and that everything that was good and graceful and 
beneficial should be put forward and should stand before all mankind.” 


In England the order is content to be anti-Catholic, abroad it is anti- 
Christian and often atheistic. It is the direct offspring of Pagan and 
Gnostic rites, as even the Freemasons themselves—and English Free- 
masons too—have admitted.* In both these works we find articles, 
speeches, songs adopted by the official organs of Freemasonry, and which 
are distinguished chiefly by their blasphemous insults to religion of every 
kind. We take a few lines from a song sung at a Belgian Masonic fete 
as an example. The subject is the excommunication pronounced by 
the Sovereign Pontiff against the members of the order, and the song 
concludes :— 

‘A libre choix, nous préférons l’abyme 
Ou De Voltaire est au rang des damnes, 
Point n’est besoin que ta pitié s’anime 
Nous voulons tous etre excommuniés.” 


Again at another féte an atheistic hymn was sung by the children fof the 
National Schools of Brussels. ‘ Who is the God of science?” it asked, 
and the answer was :— 
« La Liberté 
Plus de dogme-—aveugle lien, 
Plus de jougs, tyrans, ni Messies !’’+ 


Mgr. Dupanloup sums up very fully the actual effect of Freemasonry on 
the individual when he says :— 


“In the daily practice of life, what do we see? That among the im- 
mense majority of its members, Freemasonry takes the place of all reli- 
gion ; that the men who frequent the lodges are never more seen in 
Christian temples. The lodge takes the place of the Church. It is all at 


* See on this subject ‘‘Secret Warfare,” p. 72, et seq. 
+ “Liberty! No more dogmas—blind bondage! No more yokes, or 
tyrants, or Messiahs ” ! 
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an end—no more faith, no more prayers, no more Gospel, no more sacra- 
ments. For them religion has ceased to exist. These vague aspirations, 
this morality without God ; these vain ceremonies, these empty symbols 
suffice them ; and very soon they are content to have no other religion 
and no other worship. Should they be initiated into some Masonic 
function or charge, and decorated with some insignia, it is a thousand 
times worse ; the bonds are then drawn tighter and tighter, the estrange- 
ment from every description of religion increases, the lodge chains them 
for ever ; and when the hour of death comes, when the family with tears 
and prayers conjures them to think of the safety of their souls, too often, 
alas! their entreaties are in vain. I have seen the most inexplicable 
instances of this obstinacy in men, who were, nevertheless, touched by the 
zeal and affection of a good priest, inclined by him to return to Chris- 
tianity, and to whom nothing was wanting but that last step, that one act 
of faith, that necessary adoration of Jesus Christ ; but no, and the secret 
cause of this resistance was always the same :—it was shere, and nowhere 
else. Freemasonry had made them its prey ; its heavy yoke was on their 
souls, and they dared not, even on their death-beds, throw it off and be once 
more free. How many Christian families know that I am saying now 
what is but too strictly true, and owe to Freemasonry alone this supreme 
sorrow” (p. 102). 

And this terrible organization has its lodges in every shire and county 
of the three kingdoms. It is patronized by royalty, and high and low are 
eager to join in its rites and partake in what would be only a childish 
folly, but that these pagan symbols represent a living active power 
warring against all we love and venerate. We heartily endorse the words 
of the German writer when he says that— 

“The greatest service we can render to the initiated members of the 
craft is to represent the whole affair as mere child’s play, and describe the 
sound of the shells exploding in our midst as the harmless report of a 
drawing-room toy. The signs of the times are too plain to allow this; all 
must see we have to encounter a preconcerted attack on Christianity” 
(“Secret Warfare,” p. 83). 

In conclusion we can only repeat that both the books are well deserving 
of study, and the translators have done good service to the cause of truth 
by giving them to the English-speaking public. Any future edition of the 
larger work would be greatly improved by the addition of an index. 





Sherborne ; or, the House at the Four Ways; By Evwarv Heneaci 
Derive, Author of the “Chieftain’s Daughter and other Poems,” 
&c. &e. In Three Volumes. Smith & Elder. 1875. 


rTNHIS is a remarkable book in more ways than one. It takes, to begin 

with, somewhat of a fresh line in our fictional literature, and while 
being really a story, and a very good one, it is full of religious truths put 
in a strong light, and urged in the most fearless and pungent manner. 
And again, while setting forth this amount of religious truth, there is 
little of what is usually called “controversy,” or of the dwelling upon 
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doctrinal points, which overweights the ordinary religious novel. Mr. 
Dering confines his battle to the heart of the citadel; the fact of the 
foundation of some Church, and the broad certainty of where it is to be 
found. Lastly, not to multiply characteristics which we hope many 
readers will find out for themselves, Mr. Dering uses his honest weapons 
as honestly against the follies of Catholics as against Protestant errors, 
and boldly holds up the looking-glass all round for all who are wise enough 
to profit by the glance at their own identity. 

We shall leave our readers to unravel for themselves the complications 
of the plot, which turns upon the old story, very vigorously told, of the 
loss of the Sherborne property, Hazeley, through religion, and the pos- 
session of it through former apostasy and double-dealing, by George 
Sherborne, the prominent character of the book. The story opens with a 
fragment of the autobiography of Reginald Moreton, the hero, who, after 
several years of failure in the army and Australia, returns to England 
and meets his somewhat honorary uncle, George Sherborne, at an inn. 
They are both bound to Bramscote, the residence of the hereditary Catholic 
family of Arden, where the fine old baronet, Sir Roger, exceedingly well 
sketched in, with his two sons and two charming daughters, welcome 
Moreton with the kindness born of generations nurtured in true charity. 
During his visit, Moreton, in company with an Italian priest Don Pas- 
colini, flying from the tender mercies of the Italian Government, is 
accosted by Mrs. Atherstone, the tenant of the “‘ House at the Four Ways,” 
who implores the priest to hear her story, and Moreton to interpret for 
her tohim. The upshot of this long and interesting tale of how Hazeley 
was lost to John Sherborne and his heirs, is, that both Don Pascolini and 
Moreton promise to help her in the quest of the true owner. And here 
Moreton’s autobiography abruptly ends, which is of considerable advantage 
to the book. One of the guests at Bramscote is a Pontifical Zouave, 
Count de Bergerac, who is attached to the younger daughter, Winifred 
Arden, while Moreton, to his surprise and discomfiture, and a desperate 
discouragement which is singularly overdrawn, finds himself strongly 
attracted to Mary Arden, the elder. Mrs. Atherstone again encounters 
Moreton, and shows him a miniature so strikingly like Count de Bergerac 
that he conceives the idea of his being John Sherborne’s heir. When 
Moreton at last resolves to make his attachment to Mary Arden known tuo 
her father, he finds that she is under some kind of engagement to Sir 
Bertram Fyfield, the son of Lady Fyfield, one of the best-drawn characters 
in the book. In desperate sorrow, therefore, he goes back to Italy and 
nlists in the Pontifical Zouaves, when he falls in with Henri de Bergerac, 

twin brother of the Count he has met, aud so like him that he at first 
takes him to be the same. Henri de Bergerac has fallen under the power 
of the “Sect,” or secret association, and has given up all practice of 
religion. Just as Moreton has become convinced that Count de Bergerac 
(who turns up again a. Rome to join his corps on the approach of the 
Sardinian army) is really John Sherborne’s heir, the siege of Rome takes 
place, when, as Mr. Dering admirably expresses it, “ King Victor Em- 
manuel informed the Pope that, with the affection of a son, the faith of a 
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Catholic, and the loyalty of a king, he was going to steal his remaining 
provinces, and besiege him in his own city.” _ 

The Zouaves being therefore disbanded, Moreton returns to England, 
where he finds the Ardens gone to the Italian lakes, and Mrs. Atherstone 
started alone to seek out Count de Bergerac for herself. Finding also that 
George Sherborne is playing at pitch-and-toss more recklessly than ever, 
with his conscience, bent upon getting into Parliament, Moreton again 
turns his face towards Italy, and falls in with Henri de Bergerac, ill of a 
fever, and a spy of the “ Sect,” who is dogging him. The narrative of his 
adventures, and his saving de Bergerac at his own cost, are very power- 
fully told, and form one of the best parts of the book. After a consider- 
able interval of suspense, during which George Sherborne is thrown out of 
a tandem, and, in view of death, finally yields to his convictions and is 
reconciled to the Church, everything is brought to a conclusion by Mrs. 
Atherstone’s return. More bundles of time-yellowed papers from secret 
drawers and panels, and more miniatures transpire, and Mrs. Atherstone, as 
the “deus ex machina,” finds, to her exceeding amazement, that Moreton, 
and not de Bergerac, is the real Simon Pure, the veritable heir of Hazeley. 
Sherborne redeems his very disagreeable character by instantly giving up 
the property and the name assumed with it ; and being allowed to marry 
his old love Lady Fyfield, settles down to wage war with his ultra-Pro- 
testant neighbour Sir Thomas Grubhedge, and found a Catholic mission. 

If it can justly be reckoned a fault, the fault of “Sherborne” is the 
excess of force and vigour in the conversations and characters. Reginald 
Moreton and George Sherborne are lined and boned like photographs un- 
toned down. In Mrs. Atherstone, as an eccentric old lady, the clean-cut 
salient characteristics have a certain charm in their reality and force of 
colouring, but in the depicting of Lady Fyfield, the lights and shadows 
are much too strong. There is a delightful, telling stroke, however, in 
the iron sweep of her gown, while shielding Winifred Arden from the 
unwelcome attentions of George Sherborne, when the description reminds 
us irresistibly of Millais’s never-to-be-forgotten sketch of Lady Lufton’s 
curtsey to the Duke of Omnium. In the incisive abruptness of the con- 
versations, there is a want of that gentleness and quiet courtesy, which are 
the never-failing characteristics of good society ; and, we cannot but feel, 
in spite of his doubleness, that George Sherborne is a much-enduring man. 
The book is thickly strewn with good things, of which the scantiest frag- 
ments only can be given. Here are three definitions of the word “ gentle- 


* First, it means graceful manners and social tact, as ornamenting a 
solid religious and moral nature, not as a decorative addition, but as part 
of its solidity. Secondly, it may mean agreeable manners and social skill, 
strongly built into a foundation of honour and Pagan virtue. Thirdly, 
it may mean the faculty of making one’s own selfishness harmonize with that of 
other people in a calm and dignified manner. Of these three types, the 
last is common enough,” 


Moreton’s father,— 


‘affectionate, simple-minded, accustomed from infancy to see Protest- 
antism in its attractive and specious form, associated with what he justly 
loved and respected, he drew out of the depths of his invincible ignorance, 
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a large amount of Catholic intuition, and acted upon it, quite unconscious 
of what it was or whence it came.” 


Of another kind. 

“The female hat of the present day, when raised up on the top of a 
chignon, and leaning forward like a man craning at a fence, is portentous, 
Its expression is ungraceful and conspicuous, repelling; and, at least 
negatively, immodest.” ; 

“ Two or three ladies there were who, though unable to infuse any ex- 
pression of their own into their hats, because they had no expression to 
infuse, at least, did not reflect in their countenances the tone of their 
millinery. These last were Catholics,—very silly Catholics, and they were 
morally separable from their millinery, just because they were Catholics.” 


The strictures upon the folly and frivolity of a certain class of Catho- 
lics, represented as ‘*‘ crowding into Farm-street Church as the first note 
of the ‘O Salutaris’ is struck,’ are indeed most pungently severe, 
though they may truly be described as the word to the wise of a true 
friend. Mr. Dering justly repeats, in various words, that the folly in such 
Catholics lies in imitating and mimicking all the follies about them, 
adopting them and sticking them on outside their true Catholic character, 
just as barnacles stick to a ship’s keel. The first real brush of persecu- 
tion or genuine trial would see all these excrescences drop off; but, none 
the less are they eating into the heart of oak and solid metal of the vessel, 
and at any rate, can only serve to hinder the progress of the good ship on 
its way. And besides many others, there is one passage which we might 
all lay to heart, and which Mr. Dering should be honoured for having had 
the courage to print. 


“The Catholics of England . . . might be the virtual leaders of society, 
while some conspicuous among them are only its servile imitators. Their 
houses might be centres where the refined, the graceful, the cultivated, the 
high-minded would be certain of a welcome. .. They might be the real 
leaders of society, . . . . for they represent much noble blood, and many 
historic names, hallowed by noble and continuous acts of the highest 
courage, calmly repeated day by day during the times of persecution ; 
they have the moral vigour of fixed and unchangeable principles; the 
have rules of interior life and habits of charity, of self-restraint, of self- 
knowledge, which, where not hidden by fatally conspicuous external 
faults, have a great power of — to the higher aspirations of their 
non-Catholic associates. They have, in fact, every requisite for virtual 
leadership, .. .. but too many are content to ape, without tact or 
dignity, those whom they ought rather to teach or avoid.” 





Chips from a German Workshop. By F. Max Miuuer, M.A. Vol, IV. 
Essays chiefly on the Science of Language. London: Longmans. 1875. 


O living student of language has done more for his favourite science 
than Professor Max Miiller. He came immediately after its great 
founders. They had laid the basis of it, but it was reserved for him to 
bring it forth into the arena of public life and win for it general favour 
and popularity, which often do more for the progress of a science than 
even profound research and brilliant discovery. Not that even in these 
departments Professor Miiller has been idle. His investigations into the 
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structure of the Aryan languages, and his labours in connection with his 
edition of the Vedas have won for him a European reputation and have 
placed his name beside those of his most illustrious predecessors. There 
is then no need to say much in commendation of his latest work. Deep 
thought, varied illustration, and graceful language make the essays which 
compose it at once pleasant and not unprofitable reading, and some of 
them contain very important results of recent research. Most interesting 
perhaps is the Rede Lecture, delivered at Cambridge, in which we find a 
valuable argument on the question of the common origin of the various 
families of language. Professor Miiller shows that one cannot deny the 
possibility of such an origin, though for the same reasons we cannot prove 
it. Yet the tendency of modern research is to point out some connection 
between even such widely divergent families of language as the Aryan, 
the Semitic, and the Chinese. 


“We see why there can be no evidence, “says Professor Miiller,” and 
we find there is no evidence or very little in support of a common origin 
of Semitic and Aryan speech. But that is very different from dogmatic 
assertions, so often and so confidently repeated, that there can be no kind 
of relationship between Sanskrit and Hebrew, that they must have had 
different beginnings, that they represent in fact two independent species 
of human speech. All this is pure dogmatism, and no true scholar will 
be satisfied with it, or turn away contemptuously from the tentative re- 
searches of scholars like Ewald, Raumer, and Ascoli. These scholars, 
particularly Raumer and Ascoli, have given us, as far as I can judge, far 
more evidence in support of a radical relationship between Hebrew and 
Sanskrit, than, from my point of view, we are entitled to expect” (pp. 
107, 108). 

Very interesting too is the address on the subject of Oriental Studies, 
delivered as President of the Aryan section of the Congress of Orientalists 
in 1874 ; while lighter literary fare is provided in such articles as that on 
the Migration of Fables, reprinted from the Contemporary Review. The 
two concluding sections bear upon Professor Miiller’s controversy with 
Mr. Darwin on language in its relation to the Darwinian theory of evolu- 
tion, a subject of which we hope to treat at length at an early date. 

Almost the only portion of the volume which does not fall under the 
title of Essays on the Science of Language is Professor Miiller’s lecture 
on Missions, delivered in Westminster Abbey, a little more than two years 
ago, to which are added some supplementary notes and appendices, and 
Dean Stanley’s introductory sermon on the same occasion. Both are very 
singular specimens of pulpit oratory, their keynote is a lamentable in- 
differentism as to dogma, and they contain not a little that is simply 
absurd. But it is only fair to add that while Dean Stanley’s sermon is 
chiefly remarkable for its daring paradoxes, Professor Miiller’s address 
contains much interesting information, though neither can be said to be 
of any permanent value. 


” 





We regret to be obliged to postpone to our next number Notices of 
Sermons by the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, the Chronicle of S, Antony 
of Padua, and several other works. 





